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Leicester House Politics, 1748-1751 


HE activities of the prince of Wales and of Leicester House in 

the years immediately preceding the death of George II are well 
known and well documented. Their possible bearing on the events 
of the years succeeding that death have been so often analysed and 
discussed as to make further work on them seem unnecessary. 
The activities of Leicester House in the period 1748 to 1751 are less 
well known, and their possible bearing on the events a decade later 
have never been examined with the attention they deserve. Lei- 
cester House, the faction grouped round the prince of Wales, was 
never a united party. The aims of those comprising it were too 
diverse for them ever to be able to act together for any length of 
time, while the loyalties holding men to the prince of Wales were 
never strong enough to give the faction coherence. It was the 
party of those out of office, of those who could hope for little or 
nothing from the reigning monarch, or had bargained for substantial 
benefits from his successor. Some had attached themselves to the 
prince in order to put up the price by which the ministry would be 
prepared to buy them off. But since it was mainly the party of the 
‘reversion ’ it could never formulate a policy on which all could 
agree. A faction rather than a party, its history in these years serves 
to underline many aspects of opposition in the early eighteenth 
century. 

The story is built up largely from the papers of John Perceval, 
second Earl Egmont, Lord of the Bedchamber to the prince from 
1748 till 1751.1 Historians have been united in regarding George 
Bubb Dodington as the leader of the prince’s friends, the future 
prime minister of the future king. There is indeed warrant for that 
in Dodington’s own Diary; but from the beginning Dodington 
was regarded with suspicion and dislike by his fellows in the prince’s 
service. Soon after Dodington had been given office in the prince’s 


1The papers of the first and second Lord Egmont, the diarist and his son, are 
deposited in the Brit[ish] Mus[eum], to the staff of which I am grateful for opportunities 
to consult them. Most of the papers are unbound. Although they have been given 
a rough interim sorting no final arrangements have yet been made, and it is necessary 
to go through several bundles to trace related papers. It has in consequence not been 
possible to give folio references to many of the papers quoted. The bundles used 
are those tentatively numbered Additional Manuscripts 46977, 47035, and 47097/8, 
together with a miscellaneous memorandum book, 47073. 
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household Lord Harrington wrote to Henry Pelham:? ‘ the accession 
of the great Mr Dodington to the opposition is more likely to 
divide and weaken them than to strengthen it, for... Mr Dodington 
gives out that he accepted his new employment purely to prevent 
the bad effects of the prince’s following the advice of people hitherto 
about him’ while one of the princess’s servants commented: ‘I 
could wish Dodington had never come into the family.” The 
attorney-general noted in 1753 a conversation with one of Frederick’s 
servants, Robert Henley, who said that ‘ Dodington came into the 
prince’s service on pretence that he was invited by the prince and 
that he was to come in with the consent of all the prince’s servants; 
but in fact none of them were consulted about or approved it, and 
when he did come in none of them would concert with him, nor 
was he let into any of their schemes ’. Egmont on the other hand 
was much more the centre of the activities of the prince’s servants 
in the Commons, and it was certainly he who kept Frederick in- 
‘formed of proceedings there. When Frederick thanked Sir James 
Lowther for support in debate he wrote: ‘ Lord Egmont having 
acquainted me, how ably, and usefully Sir James Lowther spoke 
yesterday, and how much weight his speech gave to my friends, I 
hope you'll be so good to return him my thanks for it.’4 In his 
memoirs Sir George Colebrooke wrote: ‘ I remember, being in the 
gallery of the House of Commons, to have heard Mr Pelham point 
out Lord Egmont as his probable successor ’;° while early in 1750 
Frederick compared himself and Egmont to Henry IV and Sully, 
writing: ‘ adieu, my dear Egmont, whom I know to be thoroughly 
mine, and to be always the same, and whom I know that nothing 
will make him deviate from me, and his country.”6 

The practical problems of Leicester House were two-fold—to 
build up adequate parliamentary support before the death of the 
king so as to make possible the smooth running of government 
business in the Commons when that occurred, and to have ready a 
plan for the ‘ take-over’ of the government itself from the hands of 
the ‘ old gang ’, so that they should not be in a position to continue 
their monopoly of government office. A certain amount of parlia- 
mentary support could be obtained through a judicious use of the 
quite extensive patronage at the disposal of the prince of Wales.’ 
This patronage could be used to provide some present douceurs to 

1 19 October 1749. Nottingham University Library, Newcastle MSS. 

2 James Cresset to Dr. George Lee, Nov. 1749. Royal Archives, Windsor, docu- 
ment 74027. 

3 Diary of Sir Dudley Ryder, 8 Oct. 1753. Harrowby MSS., Sandon Hall, Staffs. 

4 Frederick to Grace, Lady Middlesex, undated. Lowther MSS., Lowther Estate 
Office, Penrith, Cumberland. 

5 Fox Papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 47589 (unbound). 

6 Undated, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 46977. 


7 See my article ‘ The Political Patronage of Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales’, 
The Historical Journal, i (1958), 68-74. 
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reinforce the attractions of office in the future, while it could also 
serve as a counter to ministerial baits and keep prominent members 
of the prince’s group loyal to him. The securing of a place under 
the prince was a mark that the recipient had a recognizable status 
among his advisers, so that adherence to the prince was normally 
accompanied by such an appointment. During this period the 
prince managed, by the use of this patronage, to hold together a 
central core of some forty supporters in the Commons. In addition 
Frederick made overtures to such opposition groups within the 
Commons as had been left intact by the Pelhams’ policy of piecemeal 
purchase. Some he could attract by tactics of active opposition to 
his father’s ministers, others by promises of measures or place in 
the next reign. Between 1749 and 1751 Frederick tried both 
simultaneously and the habit of joint action on specific measures 
undoubtedly helped to create a growing body of support for 
Frederick’s general policies. 

The leading groups to which Frederick made overtures were 
those of the tories, comprising about 120 M.P.s.1_ The high tories, 
for example, were drawn to Egmont by the intended administration 
moves against the University of Oxford in 1748 and 1749; after 
the plan was dropped, following on this very opposition, Horace 
Walpole wrote to Mann of a meeting between the tories and the 
leading members of the prince’s party ‘ which Lord Egmont has 
been labouring all the winter . . . The Duke of Beaufort opened 
the assembly with a panegyric on the stand that had been made this 
winter against so corrupt an administration, and hoped it would 
continue and create harmony.” ‘The tories were still suspicious of 
the prince’s motives. ‘They insisted that there could be no outright 
alliance, but merely a coalition for certain purposes, with aims fixed 
in advance. As one of them wrote to Egmont, 


it ought to be absolutely determined where the journey should 
end before a step is set in the way... . This defect of omitting previous 
settled terms made Mr Pulteney’s glorious success [in 1742] vanish 
into air; when the crisis came the Captain was perverted and the 
army, instead of making every use of the victory, fell to scrambling 
for very paltry plunder. . . . Let but some constitutional terms be 
first fixed and let it be a solemn stipulation that no-one concerned 
shall accept any employment till they are obtained and enacted, I 
could almost answer for it with my life that success would inevitably 


1 There is a list among the Dashwood papers in the Bodleian Library of tory peers 
and commoners following the general election of 1747, and this names 125 tory members 
of parliament. The duke of Newcastle also classed the English members at this time 
into ‘for’ and ‘ against’; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33002, fo. 440 ef see. This second 
list contains 205 names ‘ against ’, including tories, independent whigs, and followers 
of the prince. While some on the Dashwood list are noted by Newcastle as ‘ for’, an 
assumption that in such cases Newcastle was correct gives as a minimum the figure 
quoted in the text. 

? Horace Walpole to Horace Mann, 3 May 1749. Walpole correspondence. 
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follow. . . . Any rational terms may certainly be obtained, and 
beyond will not be desired by the bulk of disinterested country 
gentlemen whose views square with the public good.! 


Egmont was prepared to accept the tories, but only on condition 

that they took a secondary place. He drafted a reply, describing 

the tories with frankness as 
a body of men so long oppressed by every administration since this 
family came upon the throne that they hardly know how to trust 
any of this family . . . and on the other side they who are connected 
with this family, knowing how ill they [the Tories] have been treated, 
doubtful of their sentiments, fearing their connexions, or affecting 
to fear them to justify their concurrence in their ill-usage of 
them, know not how to trust them.... Few of the country 
gentlemen, bred up in despair of being ever employed under this 
government, have turned their education or their thoughts to 
public business.” 


By the end of 1750 most of the Tory members had in practice allied 
themselves to the prince, and in his manoeuvres in the Commons 
the prince could usually rely on their support. 

Other sources for support were the various dissident factions 
within the body of government supporters. The ending of the War 
of the Austrian Succession had led to a tightening up of discipline 
in the army and navy, and thus to considerable resentment against 
the duke of Cumberland and Lord Anson. Cumberland was 
particularly disliked at Leicester House; the contrast between 
Cumberland’s opportunities of taking the field and Frederick’s en- 
forced inactivity during the war had rankled. It was to become 
one of Frederick’s continual complaints that Cumberland was in 
fact trying to increase his own power through a control over those 
members of parliament who were half-pay officers; that these 
reforms represented an increase in militarism; and that eventually 
even the succession would be in danger. Whether these beliefs 
were genuinely held or not they were certainly widely advertised, 
and this made it possible for Frederick to win over more support. 
In July 1749 the French ambassador sent to his government a report 
which noted that the prince was being joined by all those ‘ who 
find themselves aggrieved by the new military laws proposed and 
supported by the duke of Cumberland’. The Memoirs of Augustus 
Hervey show similarly how agitation among naval officers was 
increased by the prince and his friends. Further opportunities for 
political demonstrations were found in a by-election at Westminster 
in 1749 and a subsequent scrutiny of the votes cast. The duke of 


1 Charles Gray, 5 June 1749. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 46977. 

2 Egmont to Gray, draft dated 24 July 1749. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 47092, fo. 119. 

’ Report by M. Durant, 24 July 1749, Cor[respondence] Polfitique] (Angleterre), 
vol. 426, fos. 380-5. A[rchive des] A[ffaires] E[trangéres], (Paris). 

4 Augustus Hervey’s Journal, ed. D. Erskine (1953), pp. 78-84, 111-14. 
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Bedford supported his brother-in-law, Lord Trentham, for re- 
election there, while Egmont who had represented the constituency 
in the previous parliament and had still considerable support in it, 
stirred up opposition. This embarrassed Bedford, while, ac- 
cording to a French report, ‘the Pelhams . . . were not perhaps 
annoyed inside themselves to see the over-confidence of the duke of 
Bedford a little mortified’.1_ The longer the scrutiny was delayed 
the greater was this rebuff, and the prince’s party made vigorous 
efforts to cover up in the Commons for those responsible for 
this delay. 

The bad relations between the Pelhams and the Bedford whigs 
came to a head in 1750, when an open split threatened in the ad- 
ministration. Bedford was one of the two secretaries of state, 
Newcastle the other, and Bedford’s idleness exacerbated Newcastle’s 
jealousies of any rival. These quarrels were ostensibly caused by 
disagreements over Newcastle’s foreign policy, but their basic causes 
were personal rivalries. There were further complications when 
the duke of Cumberland and his sister, the Princess Amelia, as- 
sociated themselves with Bedford against Newcastle. In an open 
estrangement each would need to have as much support in the 
Commons as possible in order to form an administration, and the 
prince’s faction represented the only possible body of support. It 
was not of course a simple choice as between Bedford and Newcastle. 
An alliance with Bedford involved joining with Cumberland, an 
idea to which Leicester House was opposed. But the Pelhams 
were anathema to the prince’s friends even if the prince himself at 
times inclined to favour them. Dodington wrote in his Diary on 
14 February 1750: ‘I went to see Dr. Lee, . . . we talked much 
about what the prince’s conduct ought to be in case under their 
present undoubted quarrels and divisions, either part of the Ad- 
ministration should apply to him for assistance . . . We both agreed 
that . . . the prince should not engage with.either of them, . . . and 
we agreed in wishing that no such application should be made.’ 
Rumours of an application by the Pelhams to the prince grew 
stronger throughout 1750, particularly after Newcastle’s return 
from Hanover and during the preparations for the parliamentary 
session. On 24 November 1750 Egmont noted ‘ rumours of great 
differences in the cabinet. . . . The Duke and Duchess of Newcastle 
have been long paying a secret court to the prince. . . . Pitt has 
sounded the prince through Ayscough to prevail on him for 
Newcastle. . . . The prince quite mad about these measures and... 
running headlong into their arms without all my utmost efforts or 
arguments against it.” Egmont’s arguments were certainly apposite. 


1 Report by M. de Mirepoix, 24 Nov. 1749. Cor. Pol. A.A.E., vol. 427, fos. 301-7. 
2 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 47073. Ayscough was the prince’s Clerk of the Closet and 
connected by marriage to Pitt. 
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I said before him that he was undone if he came into either party— 
his brother’s ministry would be so violent and dangerous and give 
such an influence that it was of the utmost consequence to prevent 
it—that the others, viz Newcastle and Granville so [word illegible] 
would flatter him into disgracing himself and then ruin him both by 
their tricks and by their measures. That he had nothing to do but 
to declare he would affect any ministers while they did right upon 
obtaining certain popular points, but that he would have nothing 
for himself or for his friends. And I gave him in writing the terms 
he was to give in answer when they applied to him. 
This statement of terms began very dutifully: ‘my duty as a Son 
and as Prince of Wales demand that I should not interfere in the 
choice of the King’s servants.” However six points of ‘ great 
Reformation ’ admitted of no delay. The military laws were to be 
purged of recent alterations [#.e. Cumberland’s reforms were to be 
repealed]; the office of Captain-General—held by Cumberland— 
was to be abolished; the army and navy were to be reduced; 
the number of office-holders in the Commons was to be reduced; 
and all estimates ought to be approved by the Commons in advance. 
The paper ended: ‘ whoever may have the Administration of the 
King’s affairs, if they conform to this plan, and so long as they 
continue to do right, shall have all the assistance I can give them 
consistent with my station and the laws. I desire nothing for myself 
nor for any of my friends.”! 

Egmont wrote in his memorandum book: 

I find the Prince wonderfully worked by his passion for the foreign 
measures so as to think very favourably of the Duke of Newcastle, 
with Pitt negotiating secretly with Dr Ayscough and the Prince 
encouraging Ayscough—Pitt plainly declared his attachment to any 
King—the father and son in their turns—magnified Newcastle . . . 
thinking to speak to the passions of the Prince said jointly we might 
ruin the Duke of Cumberland forever. Great and extreme difficulty 
to keep the Prince within bounds about declaring and making his ser- 
vants vote for the Treaties—with great reluctance and some resent- 
ment have prevailed upon him to promise to hold his tongue—and to 
let his servants act as they please. He has been sick four days with the 
agitation. .. . I have talked to him with the utmost boldness and 
firmness upon it, and exposed their arts. 

In the event the split within the Administration came to nothing; 
neither side called for the assistance of Leicester House; and in the 
next session Frederick, Egmont, and their colleagues continued 
their attacks on the Administration as before. Within the terms 
of eighteenth-century politics the prince could never hope to take 
over the administration of the country, no matter how many 
supporters he attracted to himself, nor how big a coalition it 
was that might, on occasion, make Henry Pelham tremble for his 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 47035. 
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majority. Leicester House was the party of the reversionary 
interest. It could come into its own only when that reversion fell 
in. Thereupon Leicester House would take over the Administra- 
tion, and the prince’s friends become the king’s ministers. The 
old ministers would be displaced, and the old policies superseded 
by the policies so carefully elaborated by Frederick and his advisors 
during the years before. Since it was only on the demise of the 
crown that Frederick could implement fully his promises it was 
only to be expected that plans for the future should have taken up 
so much of the time of both Frederick and Egmont.! 

The demise of the Crown was a highly important event, to the 
politicians and to the lawyers, and there were some very practical 
reasons why great care should have been taken over the ‘ succession 
arrangements’. The moment the king died certain legal forms 
had to be gone through. Much of the apparatus of government 
lapsed. Parliament had to be re-elected, and officers, both military 
and civilian, had to be re-appointed. Certain modifications had 
been made; the last parliament of the previous sovereign met again 
in order to approve the civil list for the new monarch, while 
servants of the Crown continued, by royal proclamation, to exercise 
their former duties for a further period of up to six months, during 
which time they were either confirmed in office or dismissed. But 
this merely delayed the effects of the demise. In the meantime 
there were many other matters of form and procedure to be attended 
to, such as the oath to preserve the rights of the Church of Scotland 
laid down in the Act of Union and the publication of the new king’s 
declaration to the privy council. These matters of procedure had 
bedevilled the succession of a previous Leicester House party, in 
1727. Then it had been confidently expected that the new sovereign 
would replace his father’s ministers by his own servants. Indeed, 
Sir Robert Walpole had been explicitly ordered to receive all his 
instructions from the leading figure in the prince’s Household, Sir 
Spencer Compton. But either because of Sir Spencer’s alleged in- 
competence or his inability to attend regularly on the king by 
reason of his parliamentary duties as speaker of the house of commons 
and Sir Robert’s consequential unlimited access, Leicester House 
had been unsuccessful. George I’s ministers had remained in office. 
The belief was current that if.Sir Spencer had been adequately 
prepared with a declaration and several royal messages, then Walpole 
would never have had an opportunity of insinuating himself into 
the good opinion of George II. Thus plans drawn up for the 

1 Copies of these papers were originally held by both Egmont and the prince. On 
Frederick’s death the princess instructed Egmont to collect and burn the prince’s 
copies (see Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 47073). ‘That this was done is affirmed by Horace 
Walpole, Memoirs of the Last Ten Years of George II and confirmed by Egmont. How- 


ever, Egmont preserved his own drafts and fair copies, and it is from these, scattered 
throughout the various bundles, that the general plan has been reconstructed. 
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succession were intended to cover the critical months after the 
death of the king. They reflect two facets of the Leicester House 
programme—the declaration of future policy as part of an agreement 
for immediate joint action by the various opposition groups, and 
the ousting of George II’s ministers by Frederick’s supporters who 
thereupon received their due reward. These plans, drawn up 
by Frederick and Egmont mainly in the spring of 1750—many of 
the drafts are dated in April or May 1750—represent a pure dis- 
tillation of Leicester House politics. 

The plans fall into three main groups: a Succession Book which 
contains a close analysis, day by day, of the necessary formalities 
following the king’s death and a timetable of parliamentary business 
covering the first fifteen days of the new reign; a list of the varicus 
appointments and places which would become vacant and could be 
filled by the new king’s friends and supporters; and a set of arrange- 
ments covering the parliamentary elections which would necessarily 
have to take place almost immediately. The extent, and even the 
formality, of the preparations can perhaps be gauged by the opening 
phrases of the Succession Book: 


Whenever it shall please God to deprive us of his Present Majesty 
the Crown will of lawful and undoubted right immediately devolve 
upon his Royal Highness Frederick, now Prince of Wales. In 
consequence whereof it is presumed that his Royal Highness, then 
King, will take the following steps, and give directions to the 
following effect. 


The first day was to be taken up mostly with formal matters 
such as the summoning of the Council and the taking of the oath 
for the preservation of the Church of Scotland. The first political 
steps were also taken, although they too were formal. The king 
was to give ‘ private intimation to such of his principal servants as 
he intends that day to add to the Privy Council to attend at Court 
in the outer rooms, till he shall send for them to be sworn’. Egmont 
noted: ‘other matters of form—as ordering the Parliament im- 
mediately to assemble—ordering the Proclamation, ordering all 
officers to go on in their employments etc. etc. will be done according 
to the common precedents in the Books of the Council’. On the 
second day the Pelhams, the lord chancellor, and the duke of Cumber- 
land, were to lose their offices, and new interim ministers were to 
be appointed. Thereafter, the timetable depended on the speed with 
which parliament could carry on its business. Three measures 
were to be pushed through: the Civil List had to be approved; an 
act was to ‘ enable persons holding places in Ireland to qualify in 
England ’—a matter of common form; and a special act was to 
enable Prince George to become Lord High Admiral. On the 
whole Egmont foresaw little opposition to this programme: 
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The method of their opposition will probably be to find fault with 
the nature of the provision, suggesting inconveniences, reproaching 
the King’s friends with sacrificing his interests to their own popular- 
ity, and with ignorance in the funds and the revenue, declaiming 
upon the superior prudence and experience of Lord Orford or the 
late ministers, ... Many will. . . endeavour to conciliate themselves 
with the King, making a great merit of their readiness to come into 
any measures in regard to the Civil List . . . offering more than his 
Majesty will desire, and backing all this by the most abject and 
fulsome speeches in the House. These men and this proceeding 
will be more formidable than those who directly oppose. 


The civil list was to be drawn up upon novel lines. Frederick had 
promised the tories in 1747, and subsequently, to surrender all the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown and to accept in their stead ‘ a rent 
charge’ of £800,000 a year. Egmont incorporated this into his 
programme and presented Frederick with a long memorandum in 
justification. For Frederick’s benefit he proved that a grant of 
£800,000 would be ‘ nearly equal to the other [method of appro- 
priating the civil list] in times of Peace and much superior to it in 
time of war without application to Parliament’. He then showed 
that such a step would have important political results, since it 
would tend to destroy the power of the Pelhams, 


throwing the whole revenue of the Nation into one Mass, destroying 
all the perplexities and intricacies of the various appropriations .. . 
which measure seems of great consequence in point of economy... 
besides the great advantage of shortening the business of ministers, 
of rendering the little tools of office less necessary, but above all of 
making the King more master in the election of his ministers, for 
as the case now stands there are never above three or four persons 
who have a perfect knowledge of this business, and who by that 
knowledge only, without genius or abilities, must force themselves 
into the principal management of affairs. 


Frederick had been having second thoughts on this promise about 
the hereditary revenues. 


It seems of the utmost importance in this first act of the new reign 
that what is done should be done candidly and fairly to the con- 
viction of the whole nation. And as his Royal Highness has 
frequently and very publicly declared his intentions to confine his 
Civil List to a certainty and to £800,000 p. ann. his departing in 
any material respect from this in the first instance of his reign would 
give a very ill look to all in future measures and create a distrust 
and suspicion in his people as to every subsequent action or engage- 
ment of his life. 


While these parliamentary measures were being approved 
Egmont would be engaged in negotiating with the tories, while 
still keeping up the hopes of those still in office who wished to 
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continue. Then, round about the fourteenth day, the king was to plans 
make his speech on the dissolution of parliament. when 
It will be in this speech and not till then, that his Majesty will display be en 
all the noble sentiments of his heart. Express his great and worth sale 
resolution, and in a prudent and becoming manner . . . intimate his and t 
just resentments for the injuries his Kingdoms have received. Ina holde 
word, this speech will be such as will entirely gain the nation by the politi 
warmest expectations of a generous and wise, economical and equal shuffl 
government .. . follow’d by so proper a change of men, and crown’d factio 
with measures so truly national and great, as not only to ensure the repre: 
choice of a new Parliament formed according to his most sanguine Ex 
hopes, but a happy and glorious reign to himself. the g 
On the day of dismissals the king was to ‘ make the great change montl 
of his Administration at once ’ and replace all of his father’s servants had: 
by his own followers. The details of that were laid down by althou 
Egmont in another series of papers, but the Succession Book itself years 
concluded with what amounted to an apologia for its ever having comps 
been written and a justification of the detail into which Egmont Treas 
had gone: in 174 
, ; ; possib 
It has been often observed in the foregoing pages that all declarations, on 
motions, speeches etc. should be long before prepared ready against oo 
the event. Even all the acts of Parliament should be ready drawn = a la 
likewise. His Majesty will find great relief in this, for he will have himsel 
enough upon his mind in the pursuit of the great outline, without stituen 
being embarrass’d with sucha detail. It will give the King’s servants the pr 
great ease in a conjuncture of so much hurry, and perhaps of some per- Wales 
plexity to have the plan of every step perfectly digested and settled origin< 
in their minds, nothing being left upon them but the execution. Freder 
It will save much precious time which they may want for talking House 
with and managing individuals. It will prevent disputes and in- any tit 
convenient contests about the preference (which the principal genera 
men will all aim at) of being employ’d to draw up these papers. “fs 
His Majesty having them in his hands and producing them as his hen 
own will stifle all contention of this kind. cold w; 
It is likewise of the last consequence that as far as possible (for expecte 
absolutely it cannot be done, because some men from whom it is fangins 
least expected and others to whom it would be inconvenient to reconci 
give any intimation of what is intended for them, may scruple to The 
accept) the most perfect list of the persons to be employ’d in the dissolu 
respective offices, should be framed and look’d upon as sacred, not of the 
to be altered in one single instance without the most unavoidable jealous) 
necessity. For a system of this kind is a sort of chain, the whole aheratic 
of which depends upon every single link, so that the alteration of Libisieiaie 
a single person may cause unforeseen and incredible confusion in 
such a crisis of affairs. 7 
The lists of future office-holders were drawn up with con- — 
siderable care, for these were as important as any other part of his (ed. Lord 
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plans. It was necessary to avoid an unseemly scramble at a time 
when, it was to be hoped, the minds of Frederick’s servants would 
be engaged on more important matters. It was equally important 
to ensure that the efficient work of departments could be carried on, 
and there could not be a complete sweep of all the previous office- 
holders.1 What is especially revealing about Leicester House 
politics is the extent to which these posts were shuffled and re- 
shuffled in never-ending attempts to ensure that all the various 
factions and groups within Leicester House should be adequately 
represented and rewarded. 

Equally important and significant were the papers dealing with 
the general election which would have to be fought within six 
months of the death of the king. Normally a government in office 
had a great advantage in eighteenth-century elections, and 
although preparations for a general election might commence two 
years before it was due, a snap election might be carried through 
comparatively easily on the basis of information already in the 
Treasury, as had happened, to the prince’s own great disadvantage, 
in 1747. ‘That would not be so easy for Egmont, who foresaw the 
possibility of having to fight an election with the Pelhams in op- 
position or, at best, inactive. His inexperience would show itself 
in a lack of knowledge. In consequence Egmont began to prepare 
himself for this eventuality also. He compiled a list of the con- 
stituencies, noting the various ‘ interests’, the borough managers, 
the present and potential members. This list he and the prince of 
Wales kept constantly up-to-date; there are amendments to the 
original which can be dated to early 1751 when it was discontinued. 
Frederick’s comments are to be found throughout. Leicester 
House possessed a practical guide to any particular constituency at 
any time that it was needed, whether at a by-election or after a 
general dissolution. No difficulty was anticipated in securing a 
large majority in the new reign, and even though the prince poured 
cold water on some of Egmont’s more sanguine expectations neither 
expected to have less than 400 supporters of various denominations, 
ranging from Treasury placemen to Tory country gentlemen now 
reconciled to a Hanoverian monarch. 

The keynote of the reconciliation was the king’s speech on the 
dissolution of parliament. It enlarged upon the new settlement 
of the Civil List, which would ‘leave no ground for any future 
jealousy ’, and which would permit ‘a greater facility to make such 
alterations in the duties and other taxes as may from time to time 
become convenient for the Publick’. Frederick was to continue: 


1 An example of this is afforded by John Scrope who remained as secretary to the 
Treasury. In an earlier change of an administration, in 1742, he had also been found 
indispensable in that same office. See Correspondence of John, Fourth Duke of Bedford 
(ed. Lord John Russell, 1842), i. 4-8. 
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My resolution was long since taken, that if ever it should please God 
to call me to the throne I would endeavour to abolish those unhappy 
distinctions, which have so long subsisted, and are productive of 
every mischief that can attend a divided state. Your conduct has 
more than ever convinced me, that this great end is to be attained; 
and believe me, it shall be no fault of mine if it is not. 


The speech mentioned ‘ orders . . . already issued for an immediate 
reduction of the troops to 15,000 men ’ and that ‘ it shall be carefully 
considered during the interval of Parliament in what other parti- 
culars the great charge of this government may conveniently be 
lessened, and how the abuses that may be found to have obtained in 
office, may be prudently reformed’. Any bill for ‘ limiting the 
number of officers both in the land and sea service who may sit in 
the House of Commons’ would be approved, and the speech con- 
cluded with an appeal for the election to the next Parliament of 
men ‘ of property, probity, and honour . . . men of sense, of moder- 
ation, and of an open understanding ’. 
Such men must ever have a just regard to the Protestant Succession, 
as now by law established, will never fail me in right measures, or 
desert me in pursuit of the true interest of Britain. That interest I will 
firmly follow: and I hope to find myself assisted in this view with 
so discreet a temper in my Parliaments and in the nation, that in 
respect to foreign affairs we may never interfere too little or too 
much, the extremes of which on either side have an equal tendency 
to ruin. 


This programme covered all the points of the 1747 statement, and 
parallels very closely the statement drawn up by Egmont for the 
prince’s benefit in November 1750.1 

All these plans came to nothing. Frederick died suddenly in 
March 1751. Leicester House immediately broke up. The 
princess made no effort to hold together her late husband’s sup- 
porters. Instead she, with a group personally loyal to her, went 
over to the Pelhams, who then achieved their aim of removing the 
duke of Bedford. Not until her son, the future George III, attained 
his majority did Leicester House once again become an active factor 
in politics. When that happened there was no longer any need for 
the old plans. Nothing could be gained by action that could not 
be gained more easily by waiting. Egmont and his colleagues had 
feared that, as one foreign observer wrote in December 1750, ‘if 
any thing should happen to the King the successor would be forced 
to continue the old Administration, whether he likes it or no, just 
as the present King did on the late King’s death’.2 But in 1760 
Leicester House had already sounded the duke of Newcastle, and 


1 See supra, p. 582. ; 
2 Count William Bentinck to Andrew Keith, 29 Dec. 1750 Keith MSS., transcribed 
in Coxe Papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 9225, fo. 1. 
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accepted his assurances at their face value. One precaution they did 
take. Lord Shelburne, mentioning in his memoirs Compton’s 
inability to draw up a declaration for George II, commented: 
‘ Lord Bute told me that, apprized of this, he had lying by him, for 
several years before George II died, a declaration to put into the 
present King’s hands, who proposed it to the Cabinet.” 

The old plans were quietly dropped; but the old slogans were 
refurbished, and the ideas of Leicester House in 1759 bear close 
similarities to those of Leicester House in 1749. Egmont’s speech 
for Frederick might very well have been written for George III. 
George’s action in surrendering the hereditary revenues for a fixed 
Civil List of £800,000 is a direct echo of Frederick’s earlier promises. 
The return of the old tories to the court and to court appointments 
in 1760 reflects Frederick’s promise ‘ to abolish those unhappy dis- 
tinctions which have so long subsisted’. If therefore one is en- 
titled to draw parallels between Frederick and George III, what of 
earlier parallels? On the accession of George II Lord Chancellor 
King noted: ‘ the King, when he came to the throne, had formed a 
system both of men and things, and to make alterations in several 
offices, as to their power, and particularly as to mine.’? He too had 
wished to conciliate the tory country gentry, giving them places 
in the Commissions of the Peace and encouraging them and their 
leaders to come to court. These ideas and slogans are common to 
all these occasions. It would be as wrong to place an undue em- 
phasis on the programme of Leicester House in 1726 as it would on 
that of 1749 or 1759. If it is conceded that George III came to the 
throne with some vague ideas of ‘ policy ’ a comparison shows that 
these were the ideas of his father and grandfather, the typical 
policies of Leicester House. 


University of Leicester A. N. NEwMAN 


1 See the introduction to Letters of George IIT to Bute, ed. R. R. Sedgwick (1939), and 
Sir Lewis Namier, England in the Age of the American Revolution, (1930). 

2 Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of William Earl of Shelburne, (1912), i. 33. 

3 Notes of Domestic and Foreign Affairs by Lord Chancellor King. Supplement to 
Peter, Lord King, Life of John Locke, (ed. 1830), ii. 46. 
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The French Threat to India and British 
Relations with Sind, 1799-1809" 


i the first years of the nineteenth century the valley of the Indus 
held little attraction for the East India Company. The last 
British factory in Sind had been removed in 1755 because of internal 
unrest and a decline of manufactures previously ‘ preferred before 
all others in their making ’,? and no further commercial contact 
with the area was envisaged by the Directors of the Company. 
But the lengthening shadow of French hegemony in Europe and 
Napoleon’s successful invasion of Egypt kindled speculation as to 
the possibility of a French attack on India. The British with their 
acute sensitivity in regard to the subcontinent never realized the 
ephemeral nature of the supposed French and later Russian designs 
on their eastern Empire. During the first half of the century 
virtually all British diplomatic, commercial and military machinations 
in the countries to the west and northwest of India were directed 
toward the repulse of these anticipated threats. As Napoleon had 
made no secret of his ambitions to lead an army across Asia Minor 
to India, the authorities in England and India became convinced 
of the imminence of the French menace. The young general’s 
repulse outside Acre, the destruction of his fleet by Nelson and the 
obvious logistical impracticality of marching a significant force 
through the arid and hostile lands of southwest Asia did not 
diminish the determination of the Company’s officers to shore up 
their military and diplomatic defences in India. 

Of prime importance to any defensive operation was the closing 
of Sind, which lay along the logical invasion route, not only to poss- 
ible French intervention but also to the threatened schemes of the 
Marathas, and Tipu Sultan of Mysore, who was trying to ally himself 
with the Amirs of Sind against the British. Zaman Shah, the king of 
Afghanistan, was likewise thought to be contemplating an invasion 
of India through Sind, perhaps in co-operation with the French. 

1 The following footnote abbreviations are used throughout the article: IOR for 
India Office Records, London; BGR for Bombay Govt. Records, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay; NAI for National Archives of India Records, New Delhi. 

2 Quoted by S. P. Chablani, Economic Conditions in Sind (Calcutta, 1951), p. 76. 


3 See J. Lee Schneidman, ‘ The Proposed Invasion of India by Russia and France 
in 1801’, J. Ind. Hist. xxxxv. iii (1957), 167-75. 
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In direct response to these rumours, Jonathan Duncan, the governor 
of Bombay,! at the behest of the governor-general, the marquis of 
Wellesley, in 1794 sent a merchant from Bushire to the court of 
Mir Fatehali Khan to try to set the stage for the reopening of 
amicable relations between Sind and British India.2 The agent 
succeeded in his attempt because the Amirs, frightened by the threat 
of the Kalhora pretender, Mian Abdul Nabi,? to reconquer Sind, 
hoped that the British would offer them military aid both against 
him and their Afghan overlord, Zaman Shah, in return for certain 
commercial concessions. 

As a result of this mission Nathan Crow was sent to be the 
Company’s Agent in Sind. The governor-general wrote to Duncan 
that the proposed factory was to be established, ‘ not so much with 
a view to commercial as to political advantages’.4 Its major 
function would be to supply information on the activities of Zaman 
Shah. Should the Amirs permit the opening of the proposed 
Company establishment, Wellesley felt that the British for their 
part would be willing to make some minor concessions (unspecified 
in the letter) but not to the extent of rendering military aid to the 
Amirs against their enemies.® 

Crow landed at Karachi on 2 March 1800 and proceeded im- 
mediately to Hyderabad, the capital of Lower Sind, where he was 
warmly welcomed. The Amirs, despite their desire for British 
military support, at first suspected the Company of interest in 
conquest rather than commerce, but Crow assured them that he 
desired only ‘ the removal of discord’ and the increased trade and 
wealth the factory would bring to Sind.6 The Amirs allowed 
themselves to become convinced; in time they granted the Company 
special rights at Karachi and Tatta,’ as they hoped to increase the 
import of woollens from Rs. 50,000 to two lacs.8 When Crow left 
Hyderabad the Amirs showered him with gifts and he confidently 
wrote to Bombay, that ‘ the Prince’s [Fatehali] fear of the Company 
has been assuaged ’, and that although he had endeavoured carefully 
to conceal the view of making the Sind Government a ‘ political 
engine ’ he had assiduously studied the possibility of converting it 
to this purpose.® He then listed six advantages which he felt 


1 Sind was under the immediate jurisdiction of Bombay Presidency. 

*IOR, Selections from the Records of the Commissioner in Sind, file 203, p. 500. 

3 The Talpurs replaced the Kalhoras as the rulers of Sind in 1783. Their govern- 
ment operated as a family oligarchy with one of the Amirs being designated as Rais or 
chief. 

‘TOR, Selections, file 203, p. 500. 5 Ibid. 

STOR, Home and Miscellaneous Series, v. 333(24), pp. 393-449, Crow to Duncan, 
7 May 1800. 

7 See C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads (Calcutta, 1931) 
viii. 311-17 for orders issued to this effect by*Mir Fatehali Khan. 

8 One lac equals Rs. 100,000 or £10,000 at the exchange rate prevailing at this time. 

®IOR, Home and Misc., V. 333(24), pp. 393-449, Crow to Duncan, 7 May 1800. 
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would be inherent in any British establishment in Sind: (1) It would 
divert and worry Zaman Shah and make him more tractable. 
(2) Sindian help could be expected if an attack on Afghanistan 
became necessary. (3) The British with a station in Sind could 
foment a revolution against Kabul if this was considered necessary 
ot desirable. (4) The British presence in Sind would preclude the 
entry of the French, Afghans, or Marathas. (5) The Marathas, 
being infidels, the Sindians would no doubt render aid against 
them. (6) Sind was an excellent centre from which to spy on 
Afghanistan, although this was currently impossible due to the 
close scrutiny under which the British party was being held. Only 
at the conclusion of his letter did Crow remark upon the commercial 
possibilities of the area.1 

Crow had been excessively sanguine. Pressure soon mounted 
on the chief of the Hyderabad Talpurs? for the speedy expulsion of 
the British. He wrote to the Company’s agent that he was beset 
on all sides;? within a few days he issued an edict which closed the 
factory at Karachi and restricted the Company to Tatta and to 
Shahbunder, if they wished to open a factory there. No more 
British ships were to be allowed into Karachi, and in future all 
imports would have to come through Kukrala,* although the 
Company would probably be allowed a Hindu agent at Karachi.® 
For a time it seemed as if Fatehali might change his attitude, as he 
personally favoured the British connection though his brother 
Ghulamali and the other Amirs were in opposition. But a threat 
from the Amir’s dreaded Afghan overlord that he would invade 
Sind if the British were not expelled settled the issue.6 And on 28 
October 1800, Fatehali ordered Crow to remove himself and all 
the Company’s establishments from Sind immediately. The agent 
had no choice but to comply, and—as not enough time was allowed 
for the closing down of the factories and the settling of accounts— 
the East India Company lost Rs. 109,659 on the venture. 

In a later period such an insult would have precipitated im- 
mediate retaliation. But with the inception of the Consulate and 
the renewal of the campaign against Austria, Napoleon became so 
preoccupied with affairs in Europe that even alarmist British states- 
men were soon convinced that the French threat to India had at 
least temporarily waned. Thus the affairs of Sind again became 

1TOR, Home and Misc., V. 333(24), pp. 393-449, Crow to Duncan, 7 May 1800. 

2 Sind was divided into three separate though closely linked states all ruled by mem- 
bers of the Talpur family. This article is concerned with the most important of these— 
Hyderabad, or Lower Sind. 

31OR, Home and Misc., v. 333(24), pp. 507-11, Agha Abdul Hussein to Crow, 
12 Aug. 1800. 

4 Ibid. pp. 502-3, Fatehali to Crow, 12 Aug. 1800. 

5 Ibid. pp. 503-7, Mirza Mahomed Ishmael to Crow, 1o Aug. 1800. 


® For the text of Zaman Shah’s letter see C. L. Mariwalla, ‘ British Adventure in 
Sind ’, J. Sind Hist. Soc. 1(1942). 
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unimportant to the British interest. The Company limited itself 
to demanding reparations from the Amirs and showed no anxiety 
to repair the relations so abruptly severed. A suggestion by 
Jonathan Duncan to Wellesley that all Indian ports be closed to 
Sindian vessels and that all Sindian boats and merchandise currently 
in Indian ports be seized as compensation for Crow’s expulsion 
and the resultant financial loss! was not implemented. 

Fatehali Khan died in 1802 and was replaced as principal Amir 
of Hyderabad by his brother Ghulamali Khan. This formerly stout 
opponent of the Company’s establishment in Sind soon attempted 
to reopen negotiations with the British hoping that by a close 
relationship with them he might forestall an Afghan invasion of 
Sind which he greatly feared.2 He therefore sent an envoy to 
Bombay, but the local authorities would not receive him due to 
the unsettled British claims on Sind. The Company was evidently 
not interested in pursuing an active policy to recoup its losses. 
Sir George Barlow, the governor-general, in 1806 expressed the 
prevailing opinion when he wrote that the British Government 
thought it would be ‘ neither just nor expedient to have recourse to 
hostile measures for the purpose of avenging the insult offered to 
the British Government by the expulsion of Mr. Crow’. But the 
Company also felt that relations should not be resumed until the 
claim was settled.$ 

When he assumed the governor-generalship Lord Minto took a 
similar view. Previously as chairman of the Board of Control he 
had dedicated himself to the improvement of the Company’s 
financial situation and consequently opposed the extension of the 
British dominions in India. As governor-general his views re- 
mained unaltered, and he was able to check at least temporarily the 
forward policy inaugurated by Wellesley. But the disintegration 
of the short-lived Peace of Amiens reawakened British apprehension 
as to possible French designs both on India-and the area to the west 
of the Khyber Pass. The prospect of the French arousing anti- 
British feeling in the northwest caused Minto to favour the use of 
Sind as an outpost for detecting possible French manoeuvres. He 
wrote: ‘I do not allude at present to any expedition of any actual 
invasion of the British territories in India by a French army; but 
many considerations denote conclusively the extension of the 
enemy’s views to this country.” 


1 TOR, Home and Misc., v. 333(24), pp. 557-61, Duncan to Wellesley, 19 Nov. 1800. 

2 BGR, Secret and Political Diaries, Dept., no. 165, Abdul Hussein Bobhanee in a 
letter of 6 Jan. 1805, wrote that all Sind was afraid of the Afghan king and wanted to 
te-establish amicable relations with the British. Zaman Shah was supposedly only 
four stages from Shikarpur. 

3 NAI, Original Consultations, no. 1, 14 Mar. 1809. 

* Gilbert Elliot, Life and Letters of Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto (London, 1880), 
p. 50, Minto to Col. Bray, 11 Oct. 1807. 
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The conclusion of the Treaty of Tilsit in 1807 compounded 
already existing fears and raised the spectre of a combined Franco- 
Russian move on India through Persia. ‘That country had turned 
to the French in 1805 after the British had failed to adhere to the 
treaty drawn up by General Malcolm in 1799. ‘The home author- 
ities became thoroughly alarmed and ordered the governor-general 
to take measures to prevent a hostile army from crossing the Indus 
and to cultivate ‘to the utmost of your powers the favourable 
opinion and co-operation not only of all states and countries to the 
eastwatd of the Indus but also of the Afghan Government and 
even of the Tartar tribes to the eastward of the Caspian ’.1 News 
soon reached Bombay that envoys from Sind had arrived in Persia 
and had drawn up a treaty with the Persians under the terms of 
which the Persians were to aid the Sindians against the Afghans 
and in return the Amirs were to co-operate with the Persian king 
in his designs on Kandahar. It was said that the negotiations 
originated with the Sind agents.2 Native intelligence agents for- 
warded similar rumours reporting the imminence of a French 
foothold in Sind which, once established, would form links with 
Jodhpur and through it with Jaipur, Scindia and the other native 
states.? 

Minto’s reactions to this intelligence was immediate. He wrote 
to Bombay to say that ‘ dispatches from N. H. Smith at Bushire 
telling us of the visit of the Sind Vakeels to Persia and the French 
overtures to Sind have convinced the Government of the ex- 
pediency of reopening relations with Sind’.4 He declared that the 
demand for reparations must be overlooked in the light of greater 
considerations and that Bombay should send an emissary im- 
mediately to Sind. The envoy should demand an indemnity from 
the Amirs but only so as to embarrass them and to give the British 
a psychological advantage. He should of course be accompanied 
by an escort which would give ‘ might and consequence to a diplo- 
matic mission’. If the Amirs refused the demand for the establish- 
ment of a factory an agent at least should be insisted upon, if both 
requests were granted the offices of Resident and Company District 
Officer in charge of the factory should be kept rigidly separated so 
that the agent could devote his full time to political matters. The 
main duty of the agent should be to determine the extent of the 
Franco-Sind relationship and to counteract if by any means possible. 
He should attempt to determine the extent of the Franco-Persian 
influence in the countries north of Sind and should do his utmost 

1 TOR, Board’s Secret Drafts, 2 Mar. 1808. 

2 TOR, Bengal Secret and Separate Branch Consultations, v. 205, 29 Feb. 1805, N. 
H. Smith (Bushire) to Edmonstone (Sec. central govt.), 17 Jan. 1808. 

8 NAI, Foreign Dept. Secret and Separate Branch Proceedings, 8 Aug. 1808, no. §. 


«OR, Beng. Sec. and Sep. Consuls., v. 205, 14 Mar. 1808, no. 1, Minto in Council 
to Duncan, 14 Mar. 1808. 
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to re-establish British influence in the Sind court. The governor- 
general also suggested that the agent should investigate the feasi- 
bility of an army’s marching from India to Persia. He concluded 
by emphasizing that thus far his recommendations were to be 
considered only tentative as they had been forwarded merely for 
the presidency’s consideration. 

By coincidence both Ghulamali and Duncan had independently 
determined to try to re-establish amicable relations between the 
Company and Sind. The former had sent an envoy to Bombay to 
achieve this purpose while the latter had written to Minto concerning 
his intentions. Through the efforts of two employees of the Bombay 
Government, the Sind agent was persuaded to request an emissary 
from Bombay to accompany him to Hyderabad. Duncan promptly 
appointed Captain David Seton, the British Resident at Muscat, to 
fulfil this role. 

Seton left Bombay in April 1809, accompanied by his chief aide, 
Lieutenant Grindley, an assistant surgeon, and an officer in charge 
of sixty rank of native infantry.2, He was instructed to gain the 
confidence of the Amirs in order to promote the Company’s aims of 
setting up a factory and of acquiring permission for the reception 
of a political envoy in Sind. Seton was to use the Company’s 
claim for an indemnity of Rs. 70,000 as a means of gaining con- 
, cessions from the Amirs, and he was to extend his enquiries north- 
' ward, but with discretion, so as not to arouse the suspicions of 
Ghulamali.® 
' Seton arrived at Mandavi in Cutch on 18 May and remained 
there for about six weeks, a fact which greatly distressed Duncan 
; who wanted him to arrive in Hyderabad before the Persian emissary. 
But Fateh Ali Khan, the Persian envoy, reached Hyderabad on 
4 June and was received with the highest honours. Fateh Ali 
supposedly offered Franco-Persian help to Sind in shaking off the 
. shackles of Afghan over-lordship in return for the use of Sindian 
ports and facilities to supply French ships. He pointed out that 
the British by their growing dominance in India had become a 
danger to world peace and that it was Ghulamali’s duty to aid in 
the elimination of this hazard.4 In addition he brought with him a 
nroclamation from the king of Persia appointing Ghulamali 
Baylarbey of Kabul and Kandahar as a reward for his co-operation.5 
The Amirs also received communications to the same effect from 
Joseph Rousseau, the French Resident in Baghdad.® 
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1TOR, Beng. Sec. and Sep. Consuls., v. 205, 14 Mar. 1808, no. 1, Minto in Council 
to Duncan, 14 Mar. 1808. 
JI. 2 Ibid. v. 206, 30 May 1808, no. 12, Bombay (Duncan in Council) to Minto, 30 Apr. 
1808. 3 Ibid. no. 14, Warden to Seton, 30 Apr. 1808. 
5 4 TOR, Bengal Secret and Separate Branch Proceedings, v. 211, 5 Dec. 1808, no. 20, 
Seton to Gen. Malcolm, 21 Aug. 1808. 

5 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 
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The dilatory Seton finally arrived in Hyderabad on 15 July 1808, 
and a week later had a conference with Ghulamali who, realizing 
the strength of his position, declared that had the English not sent 
Seton ‘to cultivate his friendship, he would in despair of gaining 
their good will have closed with the offer of the French and the 
Persians ’.1_ The Amir proposed a treaty containing mutual assis- 
tance clauses and a provision permitting the British to reopen 
factories at Tatta and Hyderabad. Other articles provided that 
neither government should protect the enemies of the other, and 
that the British should provide Ghulamali with artillery for the 
capture of Umarkot which he said belonged by right to Sind.? 
Seton agreed to these terms with the exception of those referring to 
Umarkot and to a proposal by Ghulamali that the British and Sind 
divide between them the province of Cutch. He also dropped all 
Company claims for reparations against Sind. Seton felt that his 
actions were in keeping with his mission to re-establish relations 
with Sind and to undermine Russian, French, and Persian influence 
at all costs.® 

In consonance with the rest of his instructions Seton tried to 
reopen communications with the states to the north of Sind. When 
an emissary arrived from Shah Shuja, the successor to Zaman Shah 
as ruler of Afghanistan, to collect past tribute from the Amirs, 
Seton entrusted the envoy with a letter to the king warning him of 
the dangers involved should he ally himself with the French.4 But 
before the messenger could leave Hyderabad, Ghulamali learned 
of Seton’s missive and forced the Company’s agent to withdraw 
it. Undismayed, Seton promptly sent it again through Kuwal 
Muzaffer Khan, the governor of Multan, who was returning from 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and to make sure that at least one letter got 
through to Shah Shuja he sent two more copies from Mandavi. 
The Amirs were now becoming disenchanted with the British. 
Not only had Seton made overtures to Shah Shuja whose yoke on 
Sind they were trying to break but he had interfered in palace 
politics. To make matters worse Mian Abdul Nabi again appeared 
on the scene. He was in Jodhpur claiming strong support in Sind 
and seeking British aid in regaining his throne.5 

Meanwhile the authorities in India and England expressed 
strong disapproval of Seton’s actions.6 Both Minto and Duncan 
were shocked that Seton had agreed to the mutual defence clauses 

1JOR, Bengal Secret and Separate Branch Proceedings, v. 209, 3 Oct. 1808, Seton 
to Duncan, 24 July 1808. 

2 Aitchison, iii. 292-3, 18 Aug. 1808. 

3 JOR, Beng. Sec. and Pol. Proc., 23 Jan. 1809, no. 65, Seton to Duncan, 22 Dec. 
RIOR, Beng. Sec. and Sep. Proc., no. 17, 5 Dec. 1808, Seton to Shah Shujah, no date. 

5 BGR, Sec. and Pol. Diaries, no. 248, Walker (Baroda) to Bombay, 24 Sept. 1808. 


6 JOR, Sec. and Sep. Proc., v. 209, 3 Oct., no. 7, Duncan to Minto, 1 Oct. 1808; 
no. 9 Walker (Bombay) to Seton, 1 Sept., 1808; Board’s Secret Drafts, 2 Oct. 1809. 
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in the new agreement.1_ Minto was particularly incensed by the 
cumbersome attempts to communicate with the ruler of Afghan- 
istan.2 Much of such criticism of Seton was unfair. As he himself 
said, he had been sent to get Sind out of the Franco-Persian orbit and 
he had used the only means at hand.? He had never been informed 
that Minto had decided to send secret missions to Lahore, Kabul, 
and Persia‘ to set up an alliance system with these border states, and 
that hence his clumsy machinations were out of place. 

Now the British Government was faced with the unenviable 
task of reversing the terms of the treaty without affronting the 
Amirs. The difficulties were aggravated by the delay engendered 
by the loss, en route, of the first copy of the treaty Seton had sent to 
Bombay. Minto determined not to allow Seton to disavow his 
own agreement. He planned to send Nicholas Hankey Smith, the 
British agent at Bushire, to Sind as the representative of the central 
government, for the governor-general felt that this would be in 
accord with the new policy of sending agents deputed directly to 
Fort William to the north and west of Sind. As he pointed out, it 
would be foolish to send an envoy to Kabul and at the same time to 
adhere to a treaty which rendered support to the Sindians in throw- 
ing off the Afghan over-lordship. ‘The treaty could be rescinded by 
telling the Amirs that Seton was merely the representative of the 
Bombay presidency and that the treaty had not been ratified by the 
governor-general who was now sending his own emissary.6 To 
this effect Minto wrote to Ghulamali that he intended to afford the 
Amir the strongest testimony of the friendly disposition of the 
British Government, ‘. . . by removing the veil of intermediate 
authority and opening a direct communication between the Supreme 
Government and the State of Sind. . . . From this measure you will 
duly appreciate the extent of my inclination to remove all former 
grounds of misunderstanding and permanently to establish the 
foundations of harmony and friendship between the two states ’.’ 
Duncan now wrote to Ghulamali to restate the governor-general’s 
case. He again went over the reasons for sending Smith to 
Hyderabad. ‘I feel persuaded’, he concluded, ‘. . . that, in view 
of the illustrious and supreme authority from which this deputation 
proceeds, Your Excellency will not fail duly to appreciate its 
superior advantages to both Governments and the greater credit, 
in particular, thereby reflected on your own, in having now to treat 

1TOR, Beng. Sec. and Sep. Proc., v. 209, no. 6, Minto to Duncan, 10 Oct. 1808, 

2 Ibid. 5 Dec. 1808, no. 32. 

3 IOR, Bengal Secret and Political Branch Consultations, 6 Feb. 1809, no. 65, Seton 
to Duncan, 22 Oct. 1809. 

* General Malcolm to Persia, M. Elphinstone to Kabul; C. Metcalfe to Lahore. 

5 Duncan pointed this out to Minto. IOR, Beng. Sec. and Pol. Consuls., 23 Jan. 
1809, no. 131, Duncan to Minto, 15 Jan. 1809. 


®IOR, Beng. Sec. and Sep. Proc., v. 209, 10 Oct. 1808, no. 6, Minto to Duncan, 
10 Oct. 1808. 7 Ibid. no. 17, Minto to Ghulamali Khan, 10 Oct. 1808. 
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immediately with the representative of the fountain and the source 
of all Britain’s authority in the East.”! 

On 28 November, Edmonstone, the secretary of the central 
government, sent Smith his instructions. He was to place British 
relations with Sind on the footing originally intended which would 
necessitate his coming to an agreement with the Amirs to supersede 
Seton’s. The British could obviously enter into no agreement 
with Sind which would involve military aid against Afghanistan. 
If the Amirs were refractory Smith should revive the indemnity 
claims and hint at possible British aid to the Afghans against Sind 
and support of the Kalhora pretender. His mission was intended 
‘,.. to embrace a general superintendence of the British interests 
in that country as are proximately or remotely connected with the 
mediated projects of our European enemies against the British 
possessions in India’.? Smith was to have jurisdiction not only in 
Sind but in the neighbouring countries as well, and he was to 
conduct geographic investigations wherever it was feasible. He 
was to take with him an officer who should have some knowledge 
of surveying, to command an escort of forty to fifty sepoys and 
he and the doctor should be capable of conducting ‘local 
researches’. Ellis was to be Smith’s chief assistant, and young 
Henry Pottinger, at this time an ensign in the service of the Company, 
was included in the party.® 

Smith arrived at Karachi in June and—after many delays and 
the exchange of numerous acrimonious letters—proceeded to 
Hyderabad. The Amirs were not very cordial and of course 
objected to the abrogation of Seton’s treaty. Smith thought them 
‘ignorant and capricious’: they could not see the benefits to 
themselves of an East India Company factory and demanded ‘ some 
advantage of equal value and importance’. He later wrote to 
Calcutta that he had explained to the Amirs that ‘the right 
possessed by a state to disavow the acts of a public agent exceeding 
or acting contrary to his instructions is indisputable’ and that he 
was ‘ happy to say that the mode of explanation adopted had the 
desired effect, as the complaints of the Sind Government upon the 
subject of the Oxolnama have now entirely ceased’.6 The Amirs 
stated that the establishment of a factory depended upon British co- 
operation in their designs upon Cutch. If the British would not 
help they should at least not interfere; in return for this the Amits 
would sign an offensive-defensive treaty against the French but 
would not allow the factory.6 Smith implied that the British 
mission to Kabul indicated an impending rapprochement with that 


1JOR, Beng. Sec. and Pol. Proc., 2 Jan. 1809, no. 21, Duncan to Ghulamali Khan, 


5 Dec. 1808. 
2 IOR, Home and Misc., v. 591, p. 201, no. 79, Edmonstone to Smith, 28 Nov. 1808. 
3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. pp. 359-81, Smith to Edmonstone, to Oct. 1809. 
5 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 
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state, but this became an empty gesture due to Mahomed Shah’s 
recent defeat of Shah Shuja, with whom the British had been 
dealing. Smith intimated to the Amirs that their aspirations on 
Cutch were impossible and tried vainly to substitute in the mind 
of the rulers the idea of a British political residency for that of a 
commercial one.* 

Opposition to Smith’s mission was directed at the Amirs from 
all sides. The emissaries of the Rajah of Jodhpur and Bahawul 
Khan urged Ghulamali to dismiss the British envoys as they were 
only in Sind to obtain geographical information as a prelude to 
domination. They pointed out that Sind was the only country 
bordering India that had not yet fallen under the British sway. These 
arguments impressed the Amirs, and they prepared to dismiss 
Smith who anticipated this insult by asking for permission to 
depart.2 It was Ghulamali’s plan to minimize British influence in 
Sind but at the same time not to force the Company into coercive 
measures by complete refusal of its terms; therefore he still insisted 
that the establishment of a factory in Sind was dependent upon 
British aid against Cutch and announced his intention of writing to 
the governor-general on the matter. He was, however, willing to 
allow an annual exchange of missions, with a native of India to 
remain in Hyderabad on behalf of the British. He also promised 
to reject any overtures from the French and in fact dismissed the 
envoy of the Maratha leader, Juswunt Rao Holkar of Indore, who 
wished Sind to join him in alliance with the French. Smith agreed 
to these terms mainly because he could hope for nothing better and 
because he felt that the treaty would at least achieve the primary 
purpose of his mission, that of excluding the French from Sind 
without obliging the British to render military aid to Ghulamali 
against Afghanistan.4 

The treaty was signed in August 18095 and its ratification as- 
suaged British fears in regard to a possible-French foothold on the 
subcontinent. The realization that Napoleon, enmeshed in dynastic 
intrigues and unable to extricate himself from the Iberian Peninsula, 
posed no further threat to India, soon returned the affairs of Sind to 
their original obscurity. The Secret Committee considered the 
peaceful situation a reason ‘ of the most forcible nature for pro- 
ceeding without unnecessary delay, to reduce our military expenses 
within the narrowest bounds that may be consistent with the publick 
security and interests ”.® 

California Institute of Technolog y R. A. HurrENnBACK 


1TOR, Home and Misc., v. 591, pp. 359-81, Smith to Edmonstone, 10 Oct. 1809. 

2 Ibid. 

3 BGR, Political Department Diaries, 3-10 Nov. 1809, no. 345, Smith to Major 
Walker, Resident in Cutch, 4 Sept. 1809. 

4 vide supra, 0. 49. 5 Aitchison, iii. 317. 

6 TOR, Board’s Secret Drafts, 29 June 1810. 
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British Preparations for War with the 
North, 1861-1862 


LTHOUGH no one can now believe in the myth of the ‘ un- 

defended frontier ’ in North America the idea that Canada never- 
theless remained, throughout the nineteenth century, a hostage in 
American hands for British good behaviour still persists... The 
supposed weakness of Canada was certainly not the only explanation 
of British so-called appeasement of the United States but it seems 
serious enough to have been a contributing factor. After 1815 the 
ambiguities of Anglo-American relations, the parsimony of the 
house of commons and the enormous practical difficulties involved 
always seem to have prevented adequate preparations being made 
for an Anglo-American war. But really the whole problem is so 
complex that it deserves closer examination than it has so far re- 
ceived.2, Two quite basic questions still need to be answered: did 
the British really consider Canada indefensible and, if so, did they 
believe that it affected so vitally the relative military positions of the 
two powers? There is one famous -occasion—after the war of 
181z2—on which the two came very near to war: the short but 
sharp crisis of more than a month produced by the seizure of the 
southern envoys, Mason and Slidell, from the British mail packet, 
Trent, on 8 November 1861. As an opportunity for examining the 
questions raised it is unfortunately complicated by the American 
civil war but on no other occasion did the British preparations for 
war reach such an illuminating point and, in any case, that compli- 
cation did not radically alter the general character of British plans. 

When the crisis broke in November 1861 the British were not 
caught entirely unawares. They had the benefit of a body of ex- 
perience drawn from two previous Anglo-American wars and the 
conclusions of a number of extensive investigations of Canadian 


1 See, for example, H. C. Allen, Great Britain and The United States (London, 1954), 
p- 177. 

2C. P. Stacey’s Canada and the British Army, 1846-1871 (London, 1936) does, 
however, contain a great deal of useful information from Canadian sources. The 
neglect of the subject may be due in part to the unsatisfactory state of the official records 
for both the Admiralty and War Office papers in the P[ublic] R[{ecord] Offfice] in 
London (cited as Adm. and W.O.) are disappointing. The Admiralty papers are 
reasonably complete but give no clear picture of British war plans while the War Office 
papers are very thin indeed for the period after 1856. The colonial office papers in 
the P.R.O. (cited as C.O.) have filled some gaps but the most rewarding sources fot 
this study have been the various collections of private papers cited below. 
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defence—and if these had been largely abortive they had at least 
established some basic points: the need for a large force of regulars 
and militia, the importance of the Great Lakes and the weakness of 
communications.1_ Moreover, the outbreak of the American civil 
war in April 1861 had dictated some elementary precautions. 
Throughout May and June the minister in Washington, Lord Lyons, 
was writing home to warn his Government that the American 
secretary of state, Seward, was quite capable of trying to reunite the 
country by conjuring a patriotic war against Great Britain or France 
and even if this foreign war panacea came to nothing he could still 
be expected to bully Great Britain about maritime rights in the 
belief that the defenceless state of Canada would make her eat any 
amount of dirt. To correct this dangerous impression, as well as 
to provide against actual war, Canada should be reinforced as soon 
as possible.? It was certainly true that none of Great Britain’s 
North American and West Indian possessions was adequately 
garrisoned. At the end of March 1861 there were rather less than 
4,300 regulars in British North America, 2,200 of them in Canada 
and the rest in Nova Scotia, together with a few weak and scattered 
garrisons in British Columbia, Bermuda and the West Indies. At 
the urging of the governor of Canada, the commander-in-chief in 
North America, Lt. General Sir William Fenwick Williams, did 
what he could with his small force, incomplete fortifications and 
inadequate artillery—improving works of defence, establishing 
guard posts on the canals and bridges and concentrating his main 
strength in the major towns—but to meet the danger properly he 
would, as he continually wrote home, need considerable reinforce- 
ments. The position at sea was by no means so bad, for Rear 
Admiral Sir Alexander Milne had on the North American station a 
strong fleet of some twenty vessels, including two battle ships. 
But even after he had received a small addition to this force he, too, 
expressed his dissatisfaction when he heard on 14 June that Lyons 
did ‘ not regard a sudden declaration of war against us by the U.S. as 
an event altogether impossible at any moment.’ Milne at once 
assessed his position and finding that he had only one ship available 
for ‘ any special service that may be suddenly required’ he asked 
for reinforcements. All the rest of his force, he explained, was 
entirely taken up with protecting commerce and defending imperial 
possessions, not even the most important of them being properly 
fortified: the local defences of Antigua Yard were ‘ utterly nil’; 
at Jamaica the guns were unserviceable and the works ‘ badly con- 
ttived and worse executed ’; Barbadoes was ‘ not much better than 
Jamaica’; Bermuda, though extensively fortified, was not wholly 


1See Stacey, passim. 
2 Lord Newton, Lord Lyons (London, 1913), i. 39-46. 3 Stacey, p. 118. 
4D. G. G. Kerr, Sir Edmund Head (Toronto, 1954), pp. 218-19. 
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protected; St. John, New Brunswick, had ‘no local defences 
whatever ’; and the Canadian Lakes, Halifax and the New Brunswick 
coal mines all had to be provided for.t 

These warnings from Lyons and the local commanders did not 
fall upon deaf ears in London. The colonial secretary, the duke 
of Newcastle, the Foreign Secretary, Lord John Russell, and above 
all the prime minister, Lord Palmerston, were all impressed with 
the dangers of a clash with the North.2 Even those, like Lord 
Herbert, the secretary of state for war, who thought the ‘ American 
effervescence will pass away ’ willingly acquiesced in reinforcements 
being sent for fear that at the end of the civil war hordes of American 
soldiers would be set free to turn acquisitive eyes on Canada.* It 
was consequently by general agreement that measures were set on 
foot in May and June to strengthen both Milne’s and Williams’s 
forces, to supply arms and equipment for a large force of Canadian 
militia and to strengthen the garrison in British Columbia by a 
battalion from China. These would still have been grossly in 
adequate if war had actually broken out but it proved impossible 
to do much more. The force sent to Canada—one battalion of 
foot in the middle of May, followed by two more battalions, a 
field battery of the new Armstrong guns and arms and ammunition 
for the militia which all went out together in the Great Eastern at 
the beginning of June*—had been regarded by Palmerston in 
particular as a warning to the North and an encouragement to the 
Canadians rather than to secure the defence of the provinces. But 
as the summer advanced and the blockade and later the Bunch 
incident caused so much alarm, the prime minister became more 
and more anxious and wanted in particular to establish in Canada 
a force of at least 10,000 regulars before the winter cut off com- 
munications.5 But some of his colleagues, like Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, who succeeded Herbert at the War Office in July, had 
already begun to question this policy. He found it ‘ incredible 
that any Government of ordinary prudence should at a moment of 
civil war gratuitously increase the number of its enemies, and, 
moreover, incur the hostility of so formidable a power as England’, 
and he wondered whether the recent reinforcements might not be 
‘misconstrued, and produce irritation’ in America, rather than 


1 Milne to Admiralty, secret, 27 June, Adm. 1/5759. 

2 Minutes by Russell (21 May) and Palmerston (23 May) on Lyons to Russell, 
private, 2 May, Russell papers, P.R.O. 30/22/35; Palmerston to Newcastle, private, 
24 May, Palmerston letter-books, Brit[ish] Mus[eum] Add. MS. 48582; Newcastle to 
Palmerston, private, 25 May, Palmerston papers at Broadlands, Wimborne, Dorset 
(cited hereafter as Broadlands papers). I have to thank the late Countess Mountbatten 
of Burma for permission to use these papers. 

3W.C. Verner, The Military Life of the Duke of Cambridge (London, 1905), i. 312. 

* Stacey, p. 118. 

5 Palmerston to Newcastle, private, 24 May and 26 Aug., and to Russell, private, 
9 July and 9 Sept., Palmerston letter-books, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 48582. 
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cutb Seward’s violence.1 After the initial effort had been made, 
and particularly after this had been heavily criticized in parliament 
on 21 June—on the grounds of unnecessary expense, the irritation 
it would provoke in the United States, and its tendency to make 
the Canadians neglect their own efforts?—opposition became general. 
Gladstone, as chancellor of the Exchequer, no doubt had economy 
firmly in mind but he also expressed a neat moral point of view: 
‘I mistrust the argument about dealing with a bully, because there 
remains behind the question who #s the bully, and possibly whether 
both have not, with the world in general, a good deal of that 
character.’ Such niceties as these were not likely to have much 
effect on Palmerston who had no doubts about the answer to his 
colleague’s question. 


Peace with men who have no sense of Honor and who are swayed by 
the passions of irresponsible masses, and by a reckless desire to hold 
their position by all and any means consists in being strong by sea 
on their coasts and respectable in our military force in our Provinces. 

If our precautions are successful and the autumn, winter and 
spring pass off quietly we may be accused of having taken un- 
necessary measures, an accusation easily borne, but if in consequence 
of over-hesitation, we should expose our Provinces to insult and 
disaster we should justly incur reproaches from which no defence 
could be pleaded . . .4 


There were, however, more practical objections and these New- 
castle and the first lord of the Admiralty, the duke of Somerset, 
used very effectively. It had already been found that the regiment 
intended for British Columbia from China could not possibly arrive 
in reasonable time and any alternative was successfully stifled by 
Somerset. It would be too expensive, he argued, to send troops 
via the Panama railway: the Royal Engineers previously sent out 
by that route had cost £70 a man for the journey from Colon to 
Vancouver. In any case more troops were really unnecessary. 
The colony could best be defended by the Pacific squadron which 
was already sufficient.5 He was not much more indulgent about 


1 Lewis to Head, private, 24 June, G. F. Lewis, Letters of Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
(London, 1870), pp. 397-8. 

® Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd ser. clxiii. 1516-17. The defence of Canada 
still remained the responsibility of the home government but there was great pressure 
to shift as much as possible of that responsibility to the colonial government. As yet 
the only colonial contribution was the militia and that was largely a paper force. It was 
not even clear who was to pay for their arms and equipment. See C. F. Hamilton’s 
articles on the Canadian Militia in Canadian Defence Quarterly, v and vi (1928-9). 

8 Gladstone to Lewis, private, 21 Sept., Gladstone papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
44532. 

‘Palmerston to Newcastle, private, 1 Sept., Palmerston letter-books, Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 48582. 

5 The Pacific squadron consisted of three frigates, a sloop, two gunboats and two 
store ships; of these a frigate and a corvette, the sloop and the two gunboats were 
then at Vancouver. (Somerset to Palmerston, private, 15 July, Broadlands papers; 
Somerset to Russell, private, 19 and 26 July, Russell papers, P.R.O. 30/22/24.) 
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Milne’s force after the first rush of May and June when an addition 
of eight vessels had been ordered out.1 Palmerston thought 
towards the end of June that still more ought to be done but in 
view of the existing plans for rebuilding an iron fleet Somerset was 
most unwilling to incur such further expense. He was also ap- 
prehensive about losses through desertion—the S* George had 
already lost seventy men at Halifax—and he did not want to disturb 
the manoeuvres of the Channel fleet by detaching battleships which 
were in any case too big to be based on Bermuda. In any case, he 
thought that the North American squadron was already big enough 
to deal with the Union fleet which, being mostly sail, was no match 
for Milne’s steam ships. If an increase really became necessary, he 
argued, ‘a large proportion of the Channel fleet’ could be sent 
out without any appreciable delay.2 Such was the response to 
Milne’s June pleas. Later Somerset made only a few gestures to 
his colleagues’ anxieties: a further two frigates went out because of 
the alarm over the blockade but, exploiting to the full the argument 
about desertion, he successfully stalled over the Bunch incident 
and the last big increase, three battleships, a frigate and a sloop, 
was intended to make up for the detachment of the force for the 
Mexican expedition. 

Even more effective was Newcastle’s resistance to further in- 
creases in the North American garrison. No doubt he shared the 
sort of civilian prejudice characteristically expressed by one of his 
own subordinates in the colonial office: 


The weight to be attached to the demands of a general must turn, 
I suppose, on the general mode and discretion of his applications 
for assistance. On such a point it would be presumptuous for 
a civilian to express an opinion in respect of a military man of 
such fame as Sir Fenwick Williams, but certainly one can hardly 
have seen the correspondence of the last few years without forming 
an impression that he has been very fertile of demands and sug- 
gestions.* 


Similarly prejudiced or not, Newcastle maintained that the force 
already sent had indeed been an encouragement to the Canadians 
to resist their bullying neighbours; but more would be a plain 
invitation to neglect their own efforts. Moreover the Union army 
had hardly shown itself so far to be in any position to menace 


1 Dundas to Milne, private, 4 May, Milne papers, National Maritime Museum 
Greenwich, 107/1; Milne to Admiralty, secret, 27 June, Adm. 1/5759. 

2 Palmerston to Somerset, private, 23 June, Palmerston letter-books, Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 48582; Somerset to Palmerston, private, 25 June, and 19 Aug., Broadlands 
papers; Palmerston to Russell, private, 25 Aug., Russell papers, P.R.O. 30/22/21; 
Somerset to Milne, private, 12 July, Milne papers 107/1. 

3 Somerset to Milne, private, 29 July and 19 Oct., Milne papers 107/1; Palmerston 
to Russell, private, 17 Sept., Russell papers, P.R.O. 30/22/21. 

4 Minute of 27 July on W. O. to C.O., 22 July, C.O. 42/630. 
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Great Britain and the coming of winter would be a breathing-space 
and not, as Palmerston argued, a critical period, because the Ameti- 
cans would hardly dare to repeat ‘all the terrors of Moscow’. 
There was, too, he said, no winter accommodation for more troops 
and above all he feared, like Somerset, the awful depredations that 
the garrisons scattered along the frontiers of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and British Columbia would suffer from the attractions of bounty 
money offered to deserters by American crimps. Most of these 
objections Palmerston did not hesitate to challenge—on investi- 
gation it was found, for example, that accommodation could be 
found in Canada for three more battalions—but the argument about 
desertion he admitted had ‘shaken his previous opinion’. 
Provided, therefore, that the Americans took the British reply 
about Bunch ‘ quietly ’, he was prepared to wait till the spring. In 
the meantime, however, the barrack accommodation should be 
improved and a large amount of arms and equipment should be 
sent out for the Canadian militia so that the ‘ encouragement’ the 
lack of regulars would now give them should not be wasted. 
When, therefore, the news of the Trent outrage arrived in 
England on the evening of 27 November the British were still not 
properly prepared for the war which almost everyone agreed was 
inevitable if the Union did not back down. Very few, apart from 
Russell, had much hope that they would do so readily—mad though 
American obstinacy would be at such a time. ‘ Our only chance 
of peace’, wrote the permanent under-secretary for foreign affairs, 
AG j : 
is to be found in working on the fears of the Government and 

1 Newcastle to Palmerston, private, 30 Aug. and 3 Sept., Broadlands papers: part 
of the second letter is printed in John Martineau, Life of Henry Pelham, 5th. Duke of New- 
castle (London, 1908), pp. 302-3; Palmerston to Newcastle, private, 1 Sept. and 7 Nov., 
Palmerston letter-books, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 48582; Palmerston to Russell, private, 
17 Sept., Russell papers, P.R.O. 30/22/21. 

The importance of the argument about desertion is an interesting reflection upon 
the difficulties under which the British laboured as a result of their prejudice against 
conscript forces. It served not only to hold up the reinforcements but also to affect 
the distribution of those that did go. Williams, who at first had intended to station 
the 30th regiment at Quebec and the 4th bn. 6oth Rifles at Toronto, comparatively 
close to the frontier, later reversed his decision because the latter, being mostly com- 
posed of young men, would be more likely to desert. And much of the only local 
regular regiment, the Royal Canadian Rifles, had to be used in small detachments to 
prevent desertion from the British units. (Williams to Cambridge, private, 24 June 
and 12 July, duke of Cambridge’s papers in the Royal Archives, Windsor. I have to 
acknowledge the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen to make use of material 
from the Royal Archives.) Special problems of a similar kind were presented by the 
negro West Indian and the Irish regiments, both of whom were considered unreliable 
against the North. (Memorandum by de Grey, 3 Dec., Lewis papers in the National 
Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, Harpton Court papers 2948; Palmerston to Herbert, 
private, 4 June, Palmerston letter-books, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 48582.) Actually the 
difficulty about desertion in the army seems to have been grossly exaggerated in this 
instance. After allowing for those ‘ recovered ’ the net total loss by desertion between 
March and December 1862, when the force in Canada always stood at between ap- 


ptoximately 11,300 and 12,500 n.c.o’s and men, was only 144. (Monthly returns of 
the forces in Canada, W.O. 17/1566.) 
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people of the United States’.1 Towards the end of December, as 
the American minister’s assurances began to make some impression 
and even The Times had opportunity to reflect on the difficulties of 
war, tempers did begin to cool. But the dominant spirits in the 
ministry, like Palmerston, continued to think right up until the 
very last moment that the chances of peace or war were no better 
than equal.2 Seward made a satisfactory, if surly, reply to Lyons’s 
demands on 27 December and the news of this reached England on 
8January 1862. But in the meantime the Government in London 
had been engaged in an absolute torrent of warlike preparations. 
The demands for satisfaction which the Cabinet drafted at its 
first two meetings on 29 and 30 November and their subsequent 
modification by the Prince Consort are well enough known. But 
it is not by any means clear what military preparations they dis- 
cussed apart from deciding to prohibit the export of saltpetre. 
There is a story, probably apocryphal, that Palmerston began by 
throwing down his hat upon the table, bluntly told his colleagues, 
‘I don’t know whether you are going to stand this, but I’ll be 
damned if I do!’, and demanded that the Channel fleet be sent out.! 
True or not the story is a good clue to the atmosphere of the occasion. 
Luckily the news of the incident had become generally known by 
Thursday, 28 November, just in time to prevent the usual weekend 
dispersal and within a week the prime minister and the heads of the 
two service departments had decided upon sending large reinforce- 
ments to North America. On 4 December the Cabinet, having 
considered a whole series of proposals about the command and 
scope of prospective operations, authorized the despatch of a large 
force to Canada and the provisional preparation of a yet larger one; 
and on 9 December a special war committee, composed of Palmer- 
ston, Somerset, Lewis, Newcastle, Lord Granville, lord president 
of the council, and the commander-in-chief, the duke of Cambridge, 
decided to despatch the whole force under orders.5 Considering 
that there were no general staff, no intelligence departments and 
no regular procedure for co-operation between the service depart- 
ments, these quick decisions were no mean achievement. It is 
true that at the end of December at least two members of the 
Cabinet—Russell and Granville—evidently had very little idea what 
Somerset’s policy was but even this does not detract from the 


1 Hammond to Russell, private, 3 Dec., Russell papers, P.R.O. 30/22/28. 

2 Palmerston to de Grey, private, 2 Jan. 1862, Ripon papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
43512. The best account of the British reaction to the incident is in E. D. Adams, 
Great Britain and the American Civil War (London, 1925), i. 203-43. 

3 Circular by Palmerston, 30 Nov., Broadlands papers. 

4 Horace Rumbold, Recollections of a Diplomatist (London, 1902), ii. 83. 

5 Lewis’s Cabinet agenda, 3 Dec., Lewis papers 2945 and 2946; Palmerston to the 
queen, private, 8 Dec., and Cambridge to the queen, private, 6 and 9 Dec., Queen 
Victoria’s papers, R[oyal] A[rchives] Q 9/32, 36 and 37; Adm. to Milne, no. 751, 
6 Dec., Adm. 13/7. 
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achievement, for the naval position was, on the whole, clear 
enough. 

The question of most immediate difficulty and concern was the 
defence of Canada. The proposals which Lewis submitted to the 
Cabinet and the war committee were based upon recommendations 
made by his under-secretary, Earl de Grey, and de Grey in turn 
drew generally upon the information and ideas accumulated from 
previous investigations of the problem and more immediately from 
the advice of various experts. The most important of these were 
Lord Seaton who had been commander-in-chief in Canada during 
the rebellion, General Sir John Fox Burgoyne, the inspector general 
of fortifications, and Colonel P. L. Macdougall, a former commanding 
officer of the Royal Canadian Rifles and lately the first commandant 
of the staff college. While, evidently, no written war plan was 
finally approved it is easily possible with the help of other sup- 
porting evidence to reconstruct from the memoranda of these three 
experts British ideas about the conduct of the war in Canada.? 

The first consideration was the size and character of the force the 
Americans could be expected to apply to the Canadian frontier: in 
particular whether the civil war would permit the Americans to 
mount a major invasion or would confine them to minor operations. 
By this time the old fear that North and South might re-unite in a 
foreign war had quite passed away: calculations of that kind, Lewis 
thought, were ‘ very wild and ill-considered’? With this point of 
view the military experts largely agreed, Macdougall because ‘ the 
feeling of positive hatred entertained by the South towards the 
North is a passion which infinitely overbears any abstract feeling 
of patriotism which may once have existed—where patriotism 
signified devotion to the Union’; Burgoyne because he could not 
believe that ‘the South would commit so suicidal an act, as to engage 
in a new war of no interest to them, and thus to support and give 
increased power to those who must always be their antagonists.’ 
They did not, however, agree that Great Britain could rely on the 
continuation of the war. Macdougall thought it ‘by no means 
impossible that the Northern Governt., driven to their wits end for 
money, and foreseeing no success in their present hopeless under- 
taking, would be glad of anything which should afford them an 
excuse in the eyes of their countrymen to put an end to the contest 
by recognising the seceded States’. Such an excuse they might 
find in a war for the conquest of Canada. But Burgoyne argued 


1 Somerset to Granville, private, 21 Dec., Granville papers, P.R.O. 30/29/24 Pt. II; 
Somerset to Russell, private, 29 Dec., Russell papers, P.R.O. 30/22/24. 

* Seaton to Lewis, private, 9 Dec.; J. F. Burgoyne, ‘ Thoughts on wat with the 
United States, as regards operations by the land forces ’, 14 Dec.; Col. P. L. Macdougall, 
“On the Prospect of War with the United States’, 3 Dec.; Lewis papers 2058, 2984 
and 2943. 

* Lewis to Cambridge, private, 29 Sept., Cambridge papers. 
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that while the South might accept a Northern offer of peace he 
did not believe the North would be prepared to make one ‘at 
the sacrifice of establishing a right of secession by other States, 
who may happen to find such a course convenient’. Nor were 
the experts by any means agreed about the effect of the civil war if 
it did continue. No official attempt seems to have been made so 
far to obtain any information about the civil war and the authorities 
in London most have relied primarily on newspaper reports. An 
artillery officer did, however, make some sort of report to Williams 
on the Union army’s rifled cannon, with which he was much im- 
pressed, and a very short extract from this was communicated to 
Lewis.1_ Perhaps the only detailed report was a private one made 
in November by Sir James Fergusson, an opposition M.P. This 
had been communicated to Palmerston by Lord Derby a fortnight 
before the Trent crisis but there is no sign that Palmerston passed 
it on to anyone else. It did, however, express what seems to have 
been a typical impression of the army of the Potomac: 


There can be no doubt that for its size it is one of the best equipped 
which any nation has set on foot. Its transport is superb, its 
artillery numerous, well-appointed and of the best description, the 
physique of its men unsurpassed . . . But as to the military character 
of the army my impression and belief is that it lacks as greatly all the 
qualities of worth and strength which distinguishes the army which 
England sent to the Crimea as it is rich in those equipments in which 
that army was deficient.” 


Seaton was inclined to stress the weakness of the Union army: 
‘The militia service of the United States, being very oppressive 
and unpopular, and the Government liable to frequent alarms on 
the coast, could not venture an incursion into Canada at present, 
without positive encouragement.’ To Macdougall such an army 
appeared weak or strong according to the continuation or sus- 
pension of the civil war. If the war were suspended Canada would 
have to face an army of at least 200,000 men; but if it continued 
the defence of Canada would be ‘an easy task’. Burgoyne, 
however, did not feel that even in the latter event the Americans’ 
strength should be underestimated: ‘ Although the internal dis- 
sensions in the States give us great advantages in now entering 
upon the war, still the great energy displayed by the North, and 
the enormous expenditure they are incurring, prove that we must 
not despise them.’ In fact agreement on this point was un- 
necessary because the conclusion was the same. They agreed that 


1 Williams to Monck, 29 Nov., enclosed in Monck to C.O., no. 22, 30 Nov., C.0. 
42/628; ‘ Extract from a private letter from Col. J. Eardley-Wilmot, R.A., Washington, 
11 Nov.’, Lewis papers 2931; for a study of English observers of the civil war see J. 
Luvaas, The Military Legacy of the Civil War (Chicago, 1959). 

2 11 Nov., enclosed in Derby to Palmerston, private, 13 Nov., Broadlands papers. 
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Canada would have to be prepared to face a major attack— 
Macdougall because he believed the North might well become free 
to concentrate her effort against Great Britain, Burgoyne because 
he thought the Americans could carry on two major campaigns 
simultaneously. Moreover, as Macdougall was quite well aware, 
the real difficulty for the British lay not so much in the character 
of the attacking force as in that of the territory to be defended. A 
major Offensive by a force of any reasonable size and even minor 
attacks by quite small forces would be extremely dangerous. The 
frontier between British North America and the United States ex- 
tended for over 1,500 miles from the Bay of Fundy to the western 
lakes, most of it following a line of river and lakes which, being 
as Macdougall put it ‘everywhere vulnerable through its whole 
length ’, was less an obstacle than an invitation to attack. And it 
was along part of this line that the main area of Canadian settlement, 
rarely more than fifty miles in depth, was concentrated. The vast 
length of the exposed frontier alone made it virtually impossible 
for the British to defend it in its entirety—but, worse, the Americans 
were peculiarly well placed to attack it. They not only had superior 
local resources in men and material, they had also excellent com- 
munications for concentrating those resources upon the frontier 
and for reinforcing them from the heart of commercial and in- 
dustrial America—in fact sufficiently good communications in 
Macdougall’s view to outweigh the difficulties of a winter campaign. 
To the arsenal at Albany, with its extensive road and rail com- 
munications and the Hudson river connection with New York, 
could be brought without the least difficulty all the materials for 
mounting a major offensive. And from that point a large force 
could pass by canal into Lake Champlain from which, under cover 
of the fort at Rouse’s Point at the head of the lake, it could safely 
issue for an attack on Quebec, or, more probably, Montreal which 
lay only forty miles distant. From Albany, too, there were good 
communications with the Niagara frontier and with Ogdensburg, 
from which an attempt could be made to cut the St. Lawrence. 
The rich American towns on the lakes could, too, be expected to 
supply the resources for at least diversionary attacks on the Detroit 
frontier and the shores of the lakes. 

To cope at all adequately with invasions like these the British 
had always reckoned that they would need a large force of at least 
100,000 militia and 10,000 regulars. The militia would supply 
scattered garrisons and harass the enemy on his flanks and rear and 
the regulars would garrison the most vital places like Quebec and 
Montreal, the gateway to Canada and the centre of communications 
tespectively, and provide a field force capable of meeting the 
enemy’s main thrust. But even this was not considered enough 
to cover so long a frontier and the task would have to be eased in 
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two further ways—first by an extensive system of fortifications and 
second by seizing command of the lakes. The second point was 
of particular importance. With that command a large part—two- 
thirds in Macdougall’s view—of the force which would otherwise 
be needed to defend western Canada could be switched to the line 
of the St. Lawrence and, in turn, the threat of a naval descent upon 
the towns on the American shores of the lakes would tie down 
large numbers of the enemy. Without it the British would have 
to dispose their available force more thinly along the whole of the 
frontier, and the Americans would be able to land an invading force 
at will anywhere on the shores of the lakes where they might turn 
the flanks of the main British fortifications. If these various con- 
ditions—sufficient troops, a system of fortifications and command 
of the lakes—could be met the British clearly believed that they 
could defend Canada. Burgoyne indeed stressed the natural 
advantages of defence when each side was fighting with largely 
militia forces and when the British would be in prepared positions 
on their own territory. But in fact not one of these conditions 
had been established by the autumn of 1861. 

None of the earlier fortification schemes had ever been properly 
carried out and much of what had been done had been allowed to 
fall into disuse or decay: the important fort at Isle aux Noix which 
covered the route from Rouse’s Point and the naval base at Pene- 
tanguishene had been turned into reformatories and even the citadel 
at Quebec was by no means secure against modern artillery. 
Moreover the British had no naval force whatever on the lakes 
and the troops sent out in May and June had raised the force in 
Canada to little less than 5,000. Williams was particularly anxious 
about his artillery. He had only two batteries of garrison artillery 
and the only serviceable field guns were the battery of twelve 
pounder Armstrongs sent out in June. In August he had been 
promised another battery of Armstrongs and some more guns for 
the militia but, through a series of misfortunes, these had still not 
been despatched by the end of November. He could expect some 
help from the militia—they had over a thousand guns in store and 
there were seven batteries of field artillery—but again the guns 
were old and of small calibre and the field force was said to be ina 
state of ‘ sad inefficiency ’.2 Little better, indeed, was said for any 

1* Memoranda on the assistance which can be rendered to the Province of Canada 
by Her Majesty’s Navy in the event of war with the United States’, Adm. 7/624; 
‘Report of the Commissioners appointed to consider the Defences of Canada, 1862’, 
pp. 26-7, W.O. 33/11. 

2 Williams to C.O., 23 June, C.O. 42/630; Williams to Monck, 29 Nov., enclosed 
in Monck to Newcastle, no. 22, 30 Nov., C.O. 42/628; ‘ Statement of Guns Shot Shell 
Powder etc. in store in Canada Halifax and New Brunswick or under orders from 
England ’, ‘ Militia Artillery ’, and ‘ Return of Mounted Garrison Ordnance belonging 
to the Defences in Canada and Nova Scotia ’, Nov. 1861, Lewis papers, 2922, 2925 and 


2930. 
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part of the militia. In spite of its proud record—or perhaps 
because of it—the Canadian militia had been allowed to decline 
into a mere paper force. Bylaw the entire male population between 
eighteen and sixty was liable for service but the vast majority of 
these, the sedentary militia, had no existence beyond enrolment. 
The only active force, the volunteers, received a mere six or twelve 
days’ annual training according to the arm of the service, and of the 
5,000 authorized there were only some 4,422 in June 1861—‘a 
miserably small force! and many of them but ill-trained, unless 
greatly improved since last year ’, was Newcastle’s comment.!_ This 
situation was bad enough but worse was the lack of arms and 
equipment for the 100,000 militia which the Canadian Government 
were now willing to call out. In May 1861 there had been only 
17,000 small arms, less than half of them Enfield rifles and the rest 
old smoothbores. The British had added 8,000 rifles in June but 
another 25,000 ordered out in October, to compensate for the curb 
on reinforcements of British troops, missed the last regular ship to 
Quebec and the best that could be done was to send 5,000 of them 
to wait at Halifax. On the eve of the Trent incident, therefore, 
there were ready for the militia in Canada only 25,000 arms, 10,000 
of them smoothbotres, and some 13,000 rifles and 7,500 smoothbores 
in the Maritime Provinces.2 All these deficiencies—the 5,000 
regulars by which Williams’s force fell short of the 10,000 winter 
minimum, the additional arms, ammunition and equipment for the 
militia, the guns for whatever works Williams could improvize, 
and gunboats for the Lakes—were readily available in England. 
But the real difficulty was to get them to Canada for the winter and 
the Americans would between them completely cut Canada’s com- 
munications with the sea. 

Communications with and within the Canadian provinces were 
both incomplete and insecure. Between the Maritime Provinces 
and Canada there was no railway link whatever, and the only 
established road lay dangerously close to the Maine frontier. ‘The 
best means of communication was by water—along the St. Lawrence 
tiver and canals from the sea to the Great Lakes. But this route 
too had serious weaknesses. In the first place it was completely 
closed by ice between December and April and, above all, it could 
easily be cut, particularly between Montreal and Kingston by an 
attack on the canals, one of which—the Beauharnois—lay on the 
south side of the St. Lawrence and so was not even sheltered from 
the Americans by the river. There was an alternative route along 
the Ottawa river and Rideau canal but only very small vessels 


1 Minute on Head to Newcastle, no. 43, 29 June, C.O. 42/627. For the militia 
generally see C. F. Hamilton, Canadian Defence Quarterly, v and vi. (1928-9). 

2° Small Arms in Store in Canada’, 30 June, Lewis papers 2926; de Grey to 
Palmerston, private, 12 Nov., Broadlands papers; Stacey, pp. 119-20. 
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could pass through this into the lakes. These weak communications 
presented serious obstacles to the British command of the lakes, 
In such virtually enclosed waters the command, once established, 
would be permanent. By the agreement of 1817 the force that 
each power might maintain was limited to three vessels on the 
Great Lakes and one on Lake Champlain, each not exceeding 100 tons 
burden and armed with one eighteen pounder cannon, and the 
command would therefore go to the power who could first establish 
a superior force after the outbreak of war, either from resources on 
the spot or from the sea. The British, in fact, had no naval force 
whatever on the lakes, while the Americans had one iron steamer, 
the Michigan, whose 8 inch guns exceeded the limits of the 1817 
agreement, and at least one schooner-rigged revenue cutter. The 
Americans, too, had far better local resources in shipping and ship- 
building than the Canadians who rivalled them only on Lake 
Ontario. But the British did have a possible advantage in being 
able to introduce ships from the sea, for the Americans’ canal and 
river connection with New York could pass nothing larger than 
barges into the lakes. But if the war broke out in winter then this 
means would be closed entirely to the British and even in summer 
only quite small vessels could pass into the lakes from the sea. 
The largest sea-going ships could get with help of the tide no 
further than forty miles above Quebec, frigates could reach only as 
far as Montreal and the St. Lawrence canals would allow only 
gunboats to reach Lake Ontario. Moreover, if the Beauharnois were 
cut then Lake Ontario too would be barred to all but the smallest 
class of gunboats which alone could pass the Ottawa canals.? 

This question had not by any means been overlooked. New- 
castle had raised it in May and Palmerston had successfully pressed 
it on Somerset’s attention.2 The Admiralty subsequently collected 
a great deal of relevant information and, on 2 September, Captain 
R. Collinson, a naval surveyor, submitted a paper which pointed 
out the many ways in which the navy could make the defence of 
Canada easier and stressed in particular the impossibility of keeping 
the St. Lawrence open once war had broken out.? Quite clearly 
there could be no hope of securing the command of the lakes unless 
adequate preparations were made in advance of hostilities. But 
the time was peculiarly unfavourable for such measures; the whole 
question of colonial military expenditure had recently been in- 
vestigated by a committee of the house of commons whose bias 


1 Various memoranda in ‘ The Defence of Canada’, Adm. 7/624; Head to New- 
castle, confidential, 13 July, C.O. 42/627; J. M. Callahan, The Neutrality of the American 
Lakes (Baltimore, 1898), pp. 138-9. 

2 Newcastle to Palmerston, private, 25 May, Broadlands papers; Palmerston to 
Somerset, private, 26 May, Palmerston letter-books, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 48582. 

3 * Memoranda on the Assistance which can be rendered to the Province of Canada 
by Her Majesty’s Navy in the event of war with the United States ’, Adm. 7/624. 
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was plainly to encourage greater efforts on the part of the colonists 
themselves.1. On 17 October, therefore, Somerset had concluded 
that the defence of all the lakes would be ‘ very difficult ’ and that 
the main effort must be left to the Canadians themselves, though 
‘perhaps with proper arrangements we might defend: Lake Ontario 
and Kingston Dockyard’. But even for this limited programme 
no preparation had been made by the time Lewis raised the matter 
at the Cabinet of 4 December. Nor was anything done later. On 
6 December Somerset said that the Admiralty had been too busy 
with ‘ more pressing questions’ and while he did then begin to 
think the problem over he was content to allow the Cabinet to 
postpone a decision until war became ‘ unavoidable’. In his 
correspondence with the prime minister he did suggest that they 
might send an officer, a shipwright and a clerk to help the Canadians 
acquire, convert, and man what suitable ships could be found in 
Canadian waters, but the large number of gunboats which were 
ready in the United Kingdom could not now be sent until the 
spring because of the freezing of the St. Lawrence.2 As almost 
everyone expected the Americans to have breached the river by 
the spring it is difficult to understand what Somerset was about. 
He was certainly concerned about expense: he anticipated, for 
example, considerable difficulty about exercising any real control 
over the cost of makeshift measures. But the inevitable effect of 
his hesitation would have been to surrender the lakes to the Ameri- 
cans. ‘This may have been sheer stupidity but it probably was not. 
Somerset may well have believed that there had never been any 
hope of achieving anything on the lakes. The problem could only 
have been met by large measures in advance of war and as these had 
not been carried out before winter nothing could now be done. 
Even if the gunboats had been sent up to the lakes in time they still 
might not have been of much use. They could only pass the canals 
because they were light, wooden boats and there were no facilities in 
Canada for protecting them with armour. But wooden gunboats 
would have been useless against rifled artillery. The Americans, 
on the other hand, did have the means of converting their ships 
which, so Williams had been told, were ‘admirably adapted to 
carrying rifled cannon seen in such numbers. . . by Col. Eardley- 
Wilmot ’.8 

The winter was not such an insurmountable difficulty in the 
case of the other necessities of Canadian defence—the regulars, 
guns, arms, and ammunition—all of which could, if necessary, be 
sent overland. The War Office in fact displayed very creditable 

1 Col. Mil. Exp. Sel. Cttee. Rep; Parliamentary Papers, 1861 (423) xiii. 69. 

2 Somerset to Newcastle, secret, 17 Oct., Adm. 1/5766; Somerset to Palmerston, 
private, 6 Dec. and 17 Dec., Broadlands papers. 


3* Memo. on the American Force on the Lakes ’, Adm. 7/624; Williams to Monck, 
29 Nov., enclosed in Monck to C.O., no. 22, 30 Nov., C.O. 42/628. 
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activity in a series of measures which culminated in the war com- 
mittee’s decision on 9 December to send to North America a 
reinforcement of 10,000 men. By 4 December it had been decided 
to send out at once the guns and rifles hitherto held up by lack of 
regular transport, officers and non-commissioned-officers to super- 
vise defence works and to organize the expanded militia, and a 
small reinforcement of regulars.1_ By 8 December the reinforce- 
ment had been raised to four battalions of infantry, three batteries 
of field artillery and two companies of engineers.2 This would 
have been enough to show Great Britain’s determination not to be 
bullied but, if war really had to be faced, many more would have 
to be sent to make up the winter holding force of 10,000 regulars 
in Canada. Indeed, as the news from America had by no means 
improved, the war committee at its first—and possibly sole— 
meeting on 9 December approved the detailed proposals which de 
Grey and Cambridge had been working out for Lewis. These, 
after some modification in distribution and a large increase of 
garrison artillery on 17 December, provided for a reinforcement 
of over 10,500 rank and file in North America, bringing the total 
to nearly 12,500 in Canada and over 5,000 in the Maritime Provinces. 
Moreover, in case of an unsatisfactory response to Lyons’s repre- 
sentations a further force was held ready to embark. This included, 
to complete the field force, mounted units which, because of ex- 
pense, it was thought best to hold back until the last possible 
moment.® 

The speed with which the decision to send such a large force 
was reached to some extent indicates how serious the prospect of 
war seemed, but it was due at least as much to the familiar difficulties 
of communications with Canada. ‘The normal route, the St. 
Lawrence, would soon be closed by ice and the War Office could 
not hope to get into Canada by that route more than the first few 
units to sail. They could and did save some time by moving into 
Canada most of the troops already in Nova Scotia but, however 
quickly they acted, they could not bring the Canadian garrison up 
to 10,000 while the river remained open. An alternative route 
had therefore to be found. From the port of St. Andrews in New 
Brunswick a railway passed a short distance inland to Woodstock 
but for nearly 200 miles, between that place and the eastern terminus 
of the Grand Trunk Railway below Quebec at Riviére du Loup, 
there was no railway link. Only two roads bridged the gap 
neither of them very satisfactorily. One, the Metapediac route 


1 Cambridge to the queen, private, 6 Dec., R.A. Q 9/36. 

2 Memorandum by de Grey, 8 Dec., Lewis papers 2957. 

3 Memos. by de Grey, 8, 13 and 17 Dec., Lewis papers 2957 and 2980. After the 
transfer of most of the existing force in Nova Scotia to Canada, the reinforcement 
provided for the following distribution (see table, the figures in brackets show the 
strength on 1 Dec., before the reinforcement): 


men 
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which struck north to meet the St. Lawrence at Metis, hardly 
existed in more than name and, especially in winter, would first 
have to be considerably improved. The other, the Temiscouata 
route, a regular road passing along the St. John river valley and 
the Madawaska settlements, was militarily weak. Until it turned 
away from the St. John northward to Riviére du Loup it passed for 
more than 100 of its 190 miles within fifteen miles of the American 
frontier and was utterly exposed to attack. De Grey, who turned 
attention to this problem as early as 1 December felt, therefore, 
that the Temiscouata road was dangerous to use in peace because 
it might tempt the Americans to attack and impossible in war 
because it could so easily be cut. If it had to be used then there 





























bns. of | batts. of total effec- 

infantry l artillery bns. of | tives rank 

a nh aa) ies —, military | and file (in- 
gds. line — field ; train cluding staff 

ison corps, Cc.) 
Canada 2 | 9*(5) 6*(2) 4(1) 3 2 12341(4891) 
Nova Scotia 2(2) 3(2) I 2738(2002) 
New Brunswick 2 2 2 2282 

Newfoundland I 297(181)T 
Bermuda 1(1) 3(1) 2(1) 1686(1316) 








total (British : 
North America) 2 14(10)} 15(5) | 7(1) 5(1) 2 19344(8390) 
The force in the 
West Indies & 
British Columbia 
remained un- 
changed thus: 


West Indies 4 I 2 4674 


B. Columbia I 132} 


























* Two of these were transferred from Nova Scotia. 
+ Royal Newfoundland Corps. 
t There was also a small detachment of marines on San Juan island. 
(‘ Lists showing the Force in Canada, etc.’, W.O. print, 3 Jan. 1862, W.O. 33/11; 
‘ Effective Strength of the Regular Army abroad on 1 Jan. 1862’. W.O. print, W.O. 
33/11; Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 31d ser. clxv. 396.) 
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should be established all along the line stockaded posts occupied 
by detachments of infantry, guards at the railway stations and 
temporary shelters for the troops. Lewis accepted his recom- 
mendations and sent an assistant quartermaster-general and some 
engineers to see how the road could be made more secure. He also 
proposed that a spy be sent over the border. But so dubious were 
all concerned about committing to the road the safety of such 
troops as the Guards that they gradually increased the number of 
units who were to try to get up the St. Lawrence which, the 
Admiralty assured them, might well remain navigable until the end 
of December. By the middle of December, therefore, it had been 
decided to send almost all the reinforcement intended for Canada 
up the river.! 

Between 12 December 1861 and 4 January 1862 the entire force 
of over 11,000 officers and men, together with guns, arms and 
ammunition, and clothing and stores of all kinds, left the British 
Isles in a variety of ships, ranging from transports to mail packets. 
All of these had to be hired, for the only Admiralty troop transport, 
the Himalaya, was already taken up with the Mexican expedition. 
Paget, the secretary of the Admiralty and a devotee of Gladstonian 
economy, was disgusted that the troops were not sent out in the 
warships intended for Milne’s squadron. Had his advice been 
taken the men’s discomfort would undoubtedly have been acute. 
As it was their case was bad enough for comfort and safety seem to 
have been sacrificed to what would otherwise have been a miracle 
of despatch. The journey was expected to take about nine days 
to Halifax or about ten to get up the St. Lawrence but that ex- 
pectation was rarely realized. Some of the unlucky passengers 
were favourably impressed with neither the stowage nor the sea- 
worthiness of their transports. Major General Lord Frederick 
Paulet, who was to command the Guards brigade in Canada, com- 
plained that in the Adriatic there were ‘ 75 tons of stores etc., on 
the Hurricane deck, 90 days’ provisions below—nothing secured 
and no room to move’ and that if they had run into bad weather 
outside the Needles they would have had to turn back. Two 
transports, the Ade/aide with the 1st Bn., 15th Foot and the Victoria 
with the 96th Foot and a telegraph section, did in fact have to turn 
back. Both set out again after repairs but the Victoria never did 
reach North America. The most important failure was the fate 
of the five ships—Me/bourne, Australasia, Persia, Parana, and Adriatic 
carrying the force intended for Canada via the St. Lawrence. These 
were among the first to leave, between 13 and 20 December, and 
they were ordered to get as far as Riviére du Loup or, failing that, 


1 De Grey’s memo., 1 Dec., and Lewis’s consequent instructions, 2 Dec., and Cabinet 
agenda, 3 Dec., Lewis papers 2941, 2942 and 2946; Lewis to Cambridge, private, 12 
Dec., Cambridge papers. 
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Bic Island, but if necessary to disembark at Halifax or St. John. 
Only the Persia got as far as Bic where it managed to unload only 
part of its cargo and passengers before gales and ice forced it to put 
back to Halifax. The rest all either had to turn back before reaching 
Bic or made no attempt at all to run the river and in the end almost 
all the force had to be carried overland.} : 

If war had broken out, or if had not been knownin North America 
by this time that the immediate crisis was passed, the reinforcements 
intended for Canada would have been in a serious position. This 
would have been particularly true in the case of the staff who had to 
arrive first to prepare the way. It had apparently been known 
from the beginning that the Me/bourne which carried the staff was 
very slow and the deputy quartermaster-general had asked to be 
transferred to a ship which, while sailing two or three days later, 
would still have arrived earlier but this had apparently been refused 
so as to give the appearance rather than the fact of speed. The 
Melbourne did indeed make very heavy going. It sailed from 
Woolwich on 7 December and for some reason took a week to pick 
up its convoy, at Plymouth and reach Queenstown harbour, Cork. 
It left Cork on 14 December but ran into bad weather, becoming 
separated from its convoy. It then began to run out of coal and, 
having had to stop to refuel at Sydney, Cape Breton, did not reach 
Halifax until 5 January by which time the passage of the St. Lawrence 
was felt to be too much for its engines. ‘To save time the staff was 
then transferred to a mail steamer which took them to Boston 
where, having removed the military labels from their baggage, 
they travelled to Montreal by the Grand Trunk Railway.? But 
the rest of the force could now safely take the rail and road route 


1‘Lists showing the force in Canada, etc.’ 3 Jan. 1862, W.O. 33/11; Verner, i. 317-19; 
Paget to Gladstone, private, 10 Dec. 1861, Gladstone papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
44397; Paulet to de Grey, private, 31 Dec. 1861, Ripon papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
43621. P 

2G. J. Wolseley, The Story of a Soldier’s Life (Westminster, 1903), ii. 102-9. There 
is a story in F. Bancroft, Life of William H. Seward (New York, 1900), ii. 245, that after 
a ‘ vessel with a detachment of troops’ had entered Portland harbour and permission 
had been asked for the troops to cross into Canada, Seward agreed to allow the ‘ landing 
and transporting to Canada or elsewhere troops, stores, and munitions of war of every 
kind without exception or reservation’. The facts are obscure but what evidence 
there is does not seem to justify the humorous implications of Bancroft’s story. The 
Q.M.G’s official journal is curiously silent about the last stage of the staff’s journey; 
it ends abruptly with the Me/bourne’s arrival at Halifax and is only taken up again when 
the staff has arrived in Montreal. There are, however, some later references in it to an 
intention to pass several other officers and their baggage through U.S. territory. 
Wolseley’s account, moreover, implies that the staff travelled through the U.S. in 
civilian clothes. Certainly no uniformed ‘ detachment of troops’ was involved. In 
fact Seward’s ‘ permission ’ seems to have been a skilful piece of propaganda. When 
Lyons heard about it he at once instituted inquiries and found that a civilian contractor 
had quite unnecessarily asked permission to transport some heavy baggage across 
Maine and Seward had seized the opportunity to reply in the far wider terms quoted. 
Q.M.G’s Journal, W.O. 107/6; C.O./F.O. correspondence of Jan. and Feb. 1862, C.O. 
42/636. 
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through New Brunswick and along it between 11 January and 9 
March passed on sleighs some 6,780 men and eighteen guns, in- 
cluding a battery of Armstrongs, in detachments of between fifty 
and 150, each party taking about a week on the journey. Lt. Col. 
Garnet Wolseley who was stationed at Riviere du Loup to look 
after troops when they arrived, commented that ‘all possible 
arrangements have been made along the road for the comfort of 
the men, and no expense spared in providing all that even the 
doctors wished for them’. Great care does indeed seem to have 
been taken for the comfort and safety of the men, both on the route 
and generally for service in Canada, particularly in the way of cloth- 
ing, blankets, cooking utensils and medical services. ‘The embark- 
ation state shows that each man was provided with a special suit of 
warm clothing and there were also sheepskin coats, waterproof capes, 
and ‘ creepers for walking on snow ’ for a large proportion of them.? 
No doubt much of this care was in conscious reaction from the 
inefficiencies of the Crimean campaign but it did owe something to 
special consultations with Florence Nightingale. Not everything 
was perfect, however; instead of buying tested equipment locally 
in North America valuable cargo space was taken up with sleighs 
bought in England which were found on arrival to be too weak to 
carry the guns. But on the whole the march across New Brunswick 
was well done—‘ a model of its kind ’, Paulet called it.4 

There might well have been less cause for self-satisfaction if, in 
the meantime, war had broken out. Then everything would have 
depended on the ability of the comparatively small force already 
in North America to delay the American advance until the reinforce- 
ments could arrive and, particularly, to hamper the American efforts 
on the lakes and frustrate their attacks on the lines of communication. 
That they would have been successful in all this seems highly 
unlikely. Williams made great play of his intention of blowing up 
the bridges over the St. Lawrence on the outbreak of war.5 But the 
best that he could really be expected to do, Macdougall had argued, 
would be to guard the most important points and, by making the 
most of his interior communications, concentrate his force wherever 
the main threat appeared. Even then he could not really hope to 
hold off a major attack and, presumably, it was hoped that the 
threat to their communications presented by posts on their flanks 
and rear would deter the Americans from such an attack or, if that 
failed, make their advance as costly and as slow as possible. That 

1 Wolseley to Biddulph, private, 26 Jan. 1862, H. Biddulph, ‘ Canada and the 
American Civil War: More Wolseley Letters ’, Journal of the Society for Army Historical 
Research, xix (1940), 114-15; the Q.M.G.’s official record of the march is in W.O. 107/6. 

2* Lists showing the Force in Canada, etc.’, W.O. 33/11. 

3 C. Woodham-Smith, Florence Nightingale (London, 1950), pp. 382-3. 

4 Paulet to de Grey, private, 20 Jan. and 6 Mar. 1862, Ripon papers, Brit. Mus. 


Add. MS. 43621. 
5 Williams to Cambridge, private, 24 Nov. 1861, Cambridge papers. 
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little more was expected of him is clear from the private instructions 
he received from Cambridge: he was to scatter his force as little as 
possible; he was not to attempt too much with so small a force; 
and he was evidently not expected to hold on to much more than 
Quebec, Montreal and, ‘if possible’, Kingston. But to this 
negative role there was one important exception. On the strongest 
recommendations of naval and military experts he was ordered to 
attack Rouse’s Point immediately upon the outbreak of war with a 
view to blocking the Americans’ most likely route of advance. A 
successful attack on Rouse’s Point would no doubt have been 
wonderfully effective but it was, as Cambridge admitted, a difficult 
operation. It would have required naval assistance which was not 
then available and with such a small force as Williams disposed 
success would have depended upon the Americans being virtually 
unprepared—an extremely unlikely circumstance in a war which 
the British expected to begin with a surprise American attack. And 
if Williams’s superiors really expected such success from his initial 
efforts, they were curiously remiss for they did not have much 
confidence in his military capacity. But the old age or lack of 
seniority of other candidates for the command and the desire to be 
tactful made it difficult to replace him. Lewis therefore decided to 
wait until war actually broke out, giving Williams in the meantime 
an exceptionally good staff.2 The decision was probably made 
tolerable by discounting any major attack during the winter. 
Macdougall seems to have been alone in his opinion that their good 
communications would allow the Americans to overcome the 
difficulties of a winter campaign. More plausible, though stated 
in rather exaggerated terms, was Newcastle’s view about a winter 
campaign ending in another Moscow. Certainly Burgoyne, shortly 
after the crisis had ended, and the authors of the two very extensive 
investigations carried out a few years later concluded that the sort 
of siege operations that would be required for a successful attack 
on places like Quebec and Montreal would be impossible in winter. 
But Williams would still have had to face some grave dangers. 
Neither the winter nor any efforts on Williams’s part could have 

1 Cambridge to Williams, private, 14 Dec., Cambridge papers; ‘ Memoranda on 
the Assistance which can be rendered to the Province of Canada by H.M’s Navy in the 
event of War with the U.S.’ by Capt. R. Collinson, R.N., 2 Sept., and ‘ Naval Con- 
sideration’ by Capt. William Hatt Noble, R.E., 29 Nov., Adm. 7/624. There had 
also been a proposal for a similar attack on Sackett’s Harbour in order to reduce the 
American advantage on the Lakes but it is not mentioned in the Duke’s letter probably 
because, as Collinson pointed out, the Americans had several good alternative ports, 
notably at Oswego and Rochester. 

* Lewis to Cambridge, private, 4 and 8 Dec., Cambridge papers; Cambridge to 
Lewis, private, 7 Dec., Verner, i. 314-15. 

3*Memo. by Sir John Burgoyne on the Defence of Canada’, 15 Feb. 1862, W.O. 
33/11; ‘ Report of the Commissioners appointed to consider the Defences of Canada. 


1862.’, W.O. 33/11; ‘ Report on the Defences of Canada, made to the Provincial 
Government on roth. November 1864,’ by Lt. Col. Jervois, W.O. 33/15. 
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prevented the Americans cutting Canada’s interior communications, 
particularly by a raid on the Beauharnois canal. Worse still was 
the prospect of the New Brunswick road also being cut. Burgoyne 
had pointed out five years earlier, that on such a long exposed 
frontier as that of New Brunswick, forts would be of little use and 
it would have to be defended by large numbers of troops.!_ But in 
the context of Canadian defence such a method would have been 
self-defeating for, in the absence of a sufficiently large militia force 
in the Maritime Provinces, the task would have fallen to the very 
troops whom it was so important to push into Canada. Probably 
for this very reason the protection of the road was entrusted to a 
single battalion of infantry with instructions on the outbreak of 
war to occupy the forts and roads from which the Americans might 
launch an attack.2, But even though the country was wild and 
these counter-measures might have been able to frustrate an advance 
in force, there must still have remained many points at which com- 
paratively small American forces could have so harassed the road 
as to make it virtually unusable. Certainly no one really felt con- 
fident about its safety at the time. The chief of staff in Canada, 
Col. E. R. Wetherall, stated categorically that it could not have 
been used in the event of war and both Paulet and Wolseley were 
of the same opinion.’ Moreover it seems utterly unlikely that the 
Metis road could have served as an alternative. Work on its im- 
provement had already begun before the crisis and Lewis did order 
that this should be accelerated. But the local commanders chose 
not divide their staff and resources between two roads and gambled 
on being able to use the Temiscouata route. The civil authorities 
did not in fact complete the Metis road until 1867.4 

That this gloomy picture—of the extreme unlikelihood of the 
British being able to establish their minimum needs in Canada once 
war had broken out—was at least implicit in the experts’ views is 
borne out by the apparently unanimous support in the army 
for one rather desperate scheme—an expedition against Maine. A 
combined operation, mounted from Nova Scotia, to capture 
Portland and occupy the greater part of Maine might, it was thought, 
draw off large numbers of American soldiers who would otherwise 
be available for an attack on Canada and cut the most likely line 
of attack via Lake Champlain. Still more important it would also 
solve the problem of Canada’s exterior communications for it would 

1* Memo. on the Defences of the Foreign Possessions of Great Britain’, 28 Nov. 
1856, W.O. 33/5. 

2 Lewis’s memoranda for the Cabinet, 3 and 4 Dec., Lewis papers 2946 and 2957; 
Cambridge to Doyle, private and confidential, 14 Dec., Cambridge papers. 

8 Wetherall to Cambridge, private, 10 Jan. 1862, Lewis papers 2989; Paulet to de 
Grey, private, 31 Dec. 1861, Ripon papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 43621; Wolseley to 
Biddulph, private, 10 Dec. 1861, Biddulph, p. 112. 


4Paulet to de Grey, private, 15 Jan. 1862, Ripon papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
43621; Stacey, p. 121, n. 3. 
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both cover the vulnerable roads through New Brunswick and in 
the Grand Trunk Railway provide a direct communication with 
Quebec and Montreal. The military experts—Burgoyne, Seaton 
and Macdougall—all pressed the scheme and on 3 December Lewis 
suggested to Palmerston that they give provisional orders to under- 
take it ‘ provided that the force at Halifax, military and naval, should 
render such a step safe and prudent’. He certainly also raised the 
question in Cabinet, the appointment to its command was con- 
sidered and, as late as 26 December, de Grey was drawing up a list 
of the troops it would need.t But no other preparations at all 
appear to have been made for a scheme which, if it was to be decisive, 
had to be attempted at the very outbreak of war. This was probably 
because the navy, upon whose co-operation it depended, were far 
from enthusiastic. 

There was, in principle, a good deal to be said for offensive 
operations against the American coastline. The whole question 
turned upon the proper method, not merely of defending Canada, 
but generally of waging a successful war against the United States. 
Whatever the real expectation in Canada it is quite clear that the 
fate of the province was not considered vital to the conduct of the 
war—it was the weakest point, not the most important. The loss 
of Canada, Palmerston admitted, ‘ would be a heavy blow to the 
reputation of England both for sagacity and strength’? But 
neither the United States nor Great Britain could expect to secure 
in Canada a victory decisive enough to terminate a war. Canada 
was not vital to the British Empire; nor, on the other hand, could 
the British hope to advance from it into the United States. The 
teal battle by which the war would be won and Canada more 
genuinely defended—or recovered if lost—would be fought else- 
where and that would be where Great Britain was strongest—at sea. 

There can be no doubt that in spite of all the fuss made about 
Canada everyone thought in this way. Williams had, much earlier, 
written to Cambridge that if war came he hoped the navy would 
‘punish the maritime cities’. Just before the Trent crisis Newcastle 
had talked of the regrettable necessity of having to burn New York 

1 Lewis to Palmerston, private, 3 Dec., Broadlands papers; Lewis’s memoranda of 


Dec. 3, and de Grey’s memorandum of 26 Dec., Lewis papers 2945, 2956, 2988. De 
Grey’s scheme proposed a force of: 





8 bns. of infantry 6,400 
3 batts. of field art. 720 
2... gatrison aft. 220 
2 coys. of engineers 300 

7,640 


Possibly this was just to form the backbone; Macdougall’s paper of 3 December had 
suggested a large force of 50,000 so as to ensure speedy success, but of these two thirds 
could be volunteers from Canada together with 10,000 volunteers from England. 

* Palmerston to Glenelg, private, 31 Aug. 1861, Palmerston letter-books, Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 48582. 
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and Boston. Milne, too, showed just after the crisis that he had 
the same attitude: ‘ War’, he said, ‘ has no doubt its honours and 
its evils but to make war felt it must be carried against the enemy 
with energy and every place must be made to feel what war really 
is! That such an attitude was basic to British policy is perhaps 
best illustrated by the extent to which, with the exception of Canada, 
the British were determined to avoid merely defensive operations. 
They did not by any means discount the Americans’ ability to strike 
some dangerous blows at their trade and possessions. Measures 
were taken to improve the naval defence of the more important 
harbours in the United Kingdom and there were even plans for 
coping with a second Paul Jones in the Firth of Forth. The queen, 
too, had to be reassured that the existing garrison of 800 at Parkhurst 
Barracks and the two sloops in the Roads would ensure her safety 
at Osborne.2 But though warnings did go out to distant and 
isolated colonies? very few of them apart from North America 
received any naval or military reinforcements: the Pacific squadron 
got no more than an extra corvette and a sloop, the Brazils one 
corvette, one sloop and two gunboats; only Bermuda received any 
increase in garrison and that was because of its importance for 
offensive operations.4 Even British Columbia which, as Burgoyne 
pointed out, was both valuable and vulnerable, received very little 
attention. Rear-Admiral Maitland, the Pacific commander-in-chief, 
was anxious about the defences of the colony and he also talked 
about converted schooners lurking in the fogbanks off San Francisco 
to prey on British shipping. But his despatches did not arrive in 
England until the crisis was over and in the meantime Somerset 
had thought the colony safe enough. The Americans had recently 
withdrawn their garrison from San Juan Island and it was up to the 
North American squadron to see that they got no reinforcements 
from the Atlantic.’ Most illuminating of all was the attitude towards 
the West Indies. According to all reports, naval and military alike, 
the local defences were very poor and the garrisons were both small 

1 Williams to Cambridge, private, 26 May 1861, Cambridge papers; Newcastle to 
Palmerston, private, 3 Sept. 1861, Broadlands papers; Milne to Somerset, private, 24 
Jan. 1862, Milne papers 107/1. 

2 Memoranda on ‘ The Defence of the East Coast of Scotland in the event of war 
with the U.S.’, Dec. 1861, Lewis papers 2952-5; Lewis to Palmerston, private, 24 Dec., 
Broadlands papers; Palmerston to the queen, private, 24 Dec., R.A. R 2/5; Theseus, 
late R.N., ‘ England’s Naval Resources ’, United Service Magazine (1862), i. 216. 

3* Circular to officers commanding the garrisons in Hong Kong, Ceylon and 


Mauritius ’, 26 Dec. 1861, C.O. 323/261. 

4 Adm. to Maitland, no. 294, 16 Dec. and Adm. to Warren, no. 132, 7 Dec., Adm. 
13/7. 
5 Maitland to Adm., no. 22, 13 Jan. 1862, Adm. 1/5790; Somerset to Milne, private, 
15 and 16 Dec. 1861, Milne papers 107/1. After the Trent reinforcement Maitland had 
a force of three frigates, three corvettes, three sloops, two gunboats and two store ships; 
according to British information the Americans had a variety of sail and steam ships, 
generally in a very poor state and amounting to only eighty effective guns. (List of 
American Ships on the Pacific, 4 Jan., Adm. 7/624). 
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and, the greater part being the negro West Indian Regiments, 
possibly unreliable in a war with the North. And an attack, either 
by roving American ships or by a dash from the squadrons block- 
ading the South, was by no means out of the question. Yet none 
of the islands received any increase in garrison at all. Instead they 
were told quite bluntly that while they would have the general 
protection of the fleet they must not expect it to give them absolute 
protection and for local defence they would have to rely on local 
resources.!_ Milne was given general instructions to pay particular 
attention to the defence of British trade and possessions but at the 
same time he was told not to disperse his force so as to expose it to 
piecemeal destruction.? 

Milne’s first concern was indeed not to tie down a large part of 
his force in static defence at the expense of the more aggressive 
measures he favoured. When he received sufficient reinforcements 
he intended to have small squadrons operating from Barbados, St. 
Vincent, Antigua, Jamaica, Demarara and in the entrance to the 
St. Lawrence but in the meantime, apart from a few ships needed to 
protect his bases and to keep open his communications with 
Washington and Halifax, he kept all his force in two main squadrons 
at Bermuda and Havanah.? Great efforts were being made to 
provide Milne with a force sufficient to carry out the most extensive 
operations. He was advised on 1 December that in the event of 
an unfavourable reply from the Americans he would get immediate 
reinforcements of the ‘ most effective ships ’, together with smaller 
vessels particularly suited to the shallow waters of his station. In 
fact the Admiralty did not wait for the American reply. In the first 
week of the crisis hurried preparations were made for increasing 
Milne’s force, improving his coal supplies and engaging ship- 
wrights to make ready the reserves. By 6 December three battle- 
ships, a frigate and a corvette from the Mediterranean and Channel 
fleets and a frigate from the reserve had been ordered to Bermuda, 
while three more Mediterranean frigates were to stand by at 
Gibraltar. Still more went in the course of the month: two of the 
frigates from Gibraltar to escort the troop ships, and a sloop from 
the reserve. This gave Milne a very respectable force of about 
forty vessels, including eight battleships and thirteen frigates and 
corvettes, and a further force of eight vessels, including three 
battleships, was held in readiness off Lisbon and at Gibraltar to join 
Milne in case of war. Nor would this have been the maximum 


1 Memorandum by de Grey, 3 Dec. 1861, Lewis papers 2948; Circular to the West 
Indian colonies, 16 Dec., C/O. 323/261. 

2 Adm. to Milne, secret, no. 730, 1 Dec., Adm. 13/7; Somerset to Milne, private, 
1 Dec., Milne papers 107/1. 

3 Milne to Somerset, private, 20 Dec. 1861 and 24 Jan. 1862, to Grey, private, 25 
Dec. 1861 and 17 Jan. 1862, Memo. by Milne, 1862, Milne papers 107/1, 107/2 and 
108, and Milne to Adm., no. 182, 15 Mar. 1864, Adm. 1/5871, describe Milne’s plans. 
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possible in a short time; by the beginning of January 1862 there 
were available in the steam reserve another six frigates, two corvettes 
and four sloops.! 

Milne’s force by no means equalled the number of American 
ships—the Americans had some 264 vessels in service by the end of 
1861—but the British still thought it far superior. According to 
one British estimate Milne’s total of 1,273 guns was more than the 
entire Union navy could muster. This was probably a considerable 
under-estimate of American strength but it was true that most of 
the American ships were improvised merchantmen. They had 
also lost several of their finest pre-civil war ships and the majority 
of the remainder were sailing vessels. Milne’s force, on the other 
hand, was composed entirely of steam ships and great care had been 
taken to give him the strongest frigates available. The British, too, 
thought they had a great advantage in the new Armstrong guns 
and, though these later proved so faulty that they had to be with- 
drawn, they now hurriedly pressed on with supplying them to 
ships in American waters.2 But if war had broken out the position 
would soon have changed entirely, for both sides were building 
new ironclad navies. At the end of 1861 the British had only two 
of the new ironclads in commission and the rest emerged slowly 
in the course of the next few years but they could no doubt have 
been pushed on rapidly if war had broken out. These would have 
had to meet the American ironclads and turret ships which began 
to appear in the spring of 1862. The British were not particularly 
impressed with the Monitor’s first appearance in battle: ‘ We could 
have done the work of the Monitor and Merrimac together ’, was 
The Times’? comment. But while the American turret ships were 
not ocean-going vessels and the British ironclads were stronger 
ships, the British would still have met with some difficulties. Their 
ironclads had too deep a draught to use Bermuda or to operate in the 
shallow waters of the North American coast. The monitors might 
therefore have played havoc with any attempt by the older wooden 
frigates to maintain a close blockade. 

The emphasis on Milne’s squadron and particularly on its 
offensive qualities owed, of course, a good deal to the sense of 
frustration about Canada, but it was, too, based on a confident con- 
tempt for the stability of the American economy and morale, both 
already severly strained by the civil war. Indeed for part at least 


1 Somerset to Milne, private, 1 Dec., Milne papers 107/1; Somerset to Palmerston, 
private, 2 Dec., R.A. Q 9/28; Adm. to Milne, no. 751, 6 Dec., Adm. 13/7. There is 
an excellent summary of the British naval measures in Theseus, ‘ England’s Naval 
Resources ’, ubi supra, pp. 215-17. 

2 C. B. Boynton, History of the Navy during the Rebellion (New York, 1867), i. passim; 
Theseus, p. 215; S. Eardley-Wilmot, Our Fleet Today (London, 1900), pp. 172-3. 

8 J. P. Baxter, Introduction of the Ironclad Warship (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), PP. 311- 
17. 
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of this belief they had support from Americans themselves, in 
particular one expert quoted by the Admiralty hydrographer, 
Captain Washington, in a paper entitled ‘ List of the Chief Ports of 
the Federal Coast of the United States . . . with an approximate 
Estimate of the Number of Vessels required to blockade the several 
Ports and Rivers ’.! 


It may be said of New York .. . that if an enemy succeeded in ob- 
taining command of it, even temporarily, or, what would be nearly 
the same in its consequences, if he succeeded with his fleet in forcing 
the entrance to the harbour, and in bringing his guns to bear on the 
city, such a disaster would result in our buying him off upon any 
terms he might think it expedient to exact. Attacks upon other 
great seaport towns, such as Boston or Philadelphia, might indeed 
be attended with results highly disastrous, but they would tell com- 
paratively little upon the issues of the war. The difference is that 
between striking a limb and striking the heart, for New York is the 
true heart of our commerce,—the centre of our maritime resources; 
to strike her would be to paralyse a// the limbs. 


But glittering though the prize appeared to be this sort of attack 
did not really appeal to the navy. Somerset eventually declared 
himself utterly opposed to attacking heavily defended places,? 
probably because Washington had told him that the only hope of 
success lay in the rather unlikely event of surprising them. ‘ From 
the intricacy of the channels and the strength of the forts,’ Washing- 
ton believed, ‘ it is probable that Boston could not be attacked with 
any hope of success.’ Nor was he much more optimistic about 
bombarding New York: ‘ This might have the effect of putting 
an end to the war, and if so it might be worth the risk. But the 
tisk would be too great if the intention transpired and time were 
allowed the enemy to make preparations.’ The defences of New York 
had not yet been made impregnable but could readily be improved; 
a sudden dash, therefore, would be the ‘ only hope of success ’.? 
Milne, himself, hardly seems to have been’much more daring: 


The object of the war can of course only be considered to cripple 
the enemy. That is his trade and of his trade it can only be his 
shipping. No object would be gained if the Forts alone are to be 
atacked, as modern views deprecate any damage toa town. If ships 
are fired upon in a Port the town must suffer; therefore the shipping 
cannot be fired on. This actually reserves operations to against 
vessels at sea. If a town is undefended or the defences subdued 
an embargo might be put on it and a subsidy demanded.‘ 


1 Admiralty confidential print, 15 Dec., Milne papers 105/6 (the authorship is 
tevealed in Washington to Milne, private, 4 Jan. 1862, Milne papers 108); the quot- 
ation is from Major J. G. Barnard, Dangers and Defences of New York (New York, 1859). 

2 Somerset to Granville, private, 21 Dec., Granville papers, P.R.O. 30/29/24, pt. 
ii; Somerset to Russell, private, 29 Dec., Russell papers, P.R.O. 30/22/24. 

3 * List of the Chief Ports of the Federal Coast etc.’, Milne papers 105/6. 

“Memorandum by Milne, 1862, Milne papers 108. 
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Presumably the last is what he meant when he spoke of ‘ acting 
against . . . Boston, etc."! In any case he was certainly doubtful 
about attempting any operation which, like the Maine scheme, 
would involve a landing. There was indeed no question of a major 
invasion of the United States from the Atlantic coast any more than 
from Canada. All the experts, naval and military alike, were agreed 
that the territorial conquest of the United States was a physical 
impossibility, that ‘ the very nature of the country ’, as Williams had 
put it, ‘ensures success to its occupants ’.2. But the advocates of 
the Maine scheme did not think that it carried quite the same 
objections because it was a salient of the enemy’s territory, adjoining 
that of British North America. Washington admitted diffidently 
that for these reasons the scheme was not utterly impracticable but, 
as with New York, ‘ if it were considered desirable to take possession 
of the place (which seems doubtful) ’ they would need to act before 
the Americans improved its defences and even then a strong force, 
including several battleships, would be needed. If it were really 
necessary to occupy Maine both Milne and Washington believed 
that, rather than risk an attack, they should wait and see whether, 
as Milne put it, ‘ that state was inclined to change masters ’.4 This 
was a reference to a further argument which many of the military 
experts, recalling 1812, had used to advocate the scheme: 


The interests of Maine & Canada are identical. A strong party is 
believed to exist in Maine in favor of annexation to Canada; and no 
sympathy is there felt for the war which now desolates the U. States. 
It is more than probable that a conciliatory policy adopted towards 
Maine would, if it failed to secure its absolute co-operation, indispose 
it to use any vigorous efforts against us. The patriotism of the 
Americans dwells peculiarly in their pockets; & the pockets of the 
good citizens of Maine would benefit largely by the expenditure and 
trade we should create in making Portland our base & their 
territory our line of communication with Canada.° 


But such confident arguments, dubious though they really were, 
merely played into the hands of cautious men like Washington: 


1 Milne to Grey, private, 17 Jan. 1862, Milne papers 107/2. 

2 Williams to Cambridge, private, 18 Nov. 1861, Cambridge papers. If the per- 
manent success of the Federal expedition to Port Royal had been apparent at this time, 
the British might well have been less cautious. As it was Burgoyne completely mis- 
judged the fate of that operation: 

. . it will require great caution to attempt to make an impression ourselves from 
the sea on the Federal territory itself; for though, with a good force, we might 
gain momentary possession, there would be nearly the certainty of being over- 
whelmed at last by the masses that would be brought against us, a fate that may 
be fully expected in the end to befal the Federalist expedition to Port Royal, even 
should the Secessionists be left to their own resources. (Paper of 14 Dec.) 

3 For example, Burgoyne in his paper of 14 Dec. 

4 Washington, ‘ List of the Chief Ports of the Federal Coast, etc.’; Milne to Grey, 
private, 17 Jan. 1862, Milne papers 107/2. 

5 Macdougall in his paper of 3 Dec. 1861. 
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‘Possibly a very strict blockade, without an attack, might induce 
the people of Maine to consider whether it would not be for their 
interest to declare themselves independent of the United States, and 
so profit by all the advantages that would be derived from railway 
communication with Canada and the Lakes ’. 

Hesitations of this kind did not apply to attacks on American 
shipping; provisional orders went out in the first two weeks of the 
crisis for such operations.2 For his part Milne intended first of all 
to destroy the squadrons blockading the South so as to prevent 
their sudden descent upon Great Britain’s scattered possessions— 
particularly upon his offensive base at Bermuda whose land defences 
he did not consider sufficient—as well as to break the blockade. 
The squadron which had been assembling at Havanah under his 
commodore, Dunlop, for the Mexican expedition was to deal with 
the Pensacola Bay force and the commander-in-chief’s own squadron 
at Bermuda with the North Carolina and Virginia force.2 But for 
the rest, with the possible exception of dislodging the Union from 
their foothold on Southern territory at Port Royal,* harassing the 
capital—in particular by trying to cut communications with Fort 
Monroe—and securing whatever coaling stations might be needed, 
both Milne and his chiefs were agreed on applying their main effort 


1 Washington, ‘ List of the Chief Ports of the Federal Coast, etc.’ 

2 Adm. to Cape of Good Hope, 4 Dec., to Brazils, 7 Dec. and to Pacific, 16 Dec., 
Adm. 13/7. 

3 Milne expected by the end of December to have at Havanah a force of one battle- 
ship, two or three frigates, two corvettes, three sloops and two gun-vessels and at 
Bermuda three Battleships, two frigates, two sloops and two gun-vessels and possibly 
another frigate and three sloops which were engaged in carrying despatches (Milne to 
Somerset, private, 20 Dec. and to Grey, private, 25 Dec., Milne papers 107/1 and 2). 

4 There is no sign that the British intended to propose much direct co-operation 
with the Confederate States if war broke out. The war would, no doubt, have made 
irrelevant the old unwillingness to become too closely associated with the slave-tainted 
South and everything possible would have been done to keep the North preoccupied 
with the civil war, particularly by raising the blockade. -Naturally, too, Washington 
did not hesitate to collect information from Confederate officers in England when 
drawing up his ‘ List ’, and Somerset expected Milne to establish himself in one of the 
Southern ports where he could obtain coal and ‘ make a base for further operations ’. 
(Somerset to Russell, private, 29 Dec., Russell papers, P.R.O. 30/22/24.) But, with 
the possible exception of the Port Royal project, the British do not seem to have en- 
visaged any direct co-operation between the forces of the two, de facto, allies. (Somerset 
to Milne, private, 15 Dec., Milne papers 107/1.) ‘That would have run contrary to the 
generally defensive policy to be adopted by the land forces. It would also have en- 
countered some typical prejudice: 

The war between the North and South States, so long as it shall continue, will 
greatly relieve our conflict with the former: our proceedings will be in some 
degree in concert and mutual support with the efforts of the South; but generally 
it will be well to avoid as much as possible any combined operations on a great 
scale, (except as far as the fleet may be concerned), under any specious project, 
sach as for an attack on Washington or Baltimore ;—experience proves almost in- 
variably the great evils of combined operations by armies of different countries; 
and in this case, the advantage to the enemy of the defensive station will far 
more than compensate for the union of forces against it. 
(Burgoyne in his paper of 14 Dec.) 
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to a strict blockade of the enemy’s coast. This indeed was the 
generally accepted role for the navy; it had been the yardstick by 
which Somerset had assessed Milne’s needs and it was for that 
purpose that Washington had been instructed to draw up his ‘ List’ 
of 15 December which proposed a plan for a blockade, first of the 
major ports and then of the rest, along some 1,260 miles of the 
Atlantic coast.1. And it was on the moral and military effectiveness 
of this blockade that all Great Britain’s chances of success seemed 
to depend. 

Fortunately for the course of Anglo-American relations the 
crisis passed without provoking the clash for which all the 
preparations were intended; but the indications which they give 
of the British evaluation of the character of an Anglo-American 
war are still significant enough. It is probably futile to try and 
estimate the outcome of such conflict—too much would have 
depended upon the imponderable fortunes of war; much more 
profitable is to consider the state of contemporary British opinion. 

1 Washington’s scheme proposed a blockading force of some sixty vessels, of which 
forty were for the first stage against the major ports. It was probably an earlier draft, 
differing only in that it proposed an extra battleship instead of a frigate for each of the 
squadrons operating against Boston Bay and the Chesapeake, that Somerset used on 
6 Dec. when he wrote to Palmerston that, with the reinforcements then under orders 
and those already prepared, Milne would have enough for the blockade. Washington 
admitted, however, that his estimate was unreliable, being only an approximation 
based on the incomplete information available at the Admiralty, supplemented by that 
obtained from Confederate officers in England through ‘ an indirect channel’. Milne 


considered the figure for the first stage ‘ utterly inadequate ’, increasing it by twenty- 
five ships. The details of Washington’s scheme and Milne’s alterations were: 





Washington Milne* 
battleships frigates _sloops gunboats 
Portland 5 fe) I 2 2 10-14 
Portsmouth + ) ) 2 ° \ } - 
Boston Bay 7 I 2 2 2 
Long Island 
Sound or \ 
Eastern 
approach to 
New York 5{ I I I 2 } 10-14 
Southern 
approach to 
New York 8 ( 2 2 2 2 > 6-8 
Delaware 4 I I ) 2 \ 8 
Chesapeake 7 I 2 2 2 10-15 
Port Royalt 2 fr) I I ° J — 
total 40 { 6 10 12 12 } 6.65 


* Milne did not give the details of the squadrons but said that each should include 
two to three ‘ frigates of force’, two corvettes of Cadmus class, three sloops of Rinaldo 
class, a gun-vessel and two to three paddle-steamers. 

+ Cay West and Tortugas, which would need one sloop and six gunboats, could be 
left to the West Indies squadron. (Washington’s ‘ List ’, with marginal comments by 
Milne; Somerset to Palmerston, private, 6 Dec. 1861, Broadlands papers; Washington 
to Milne, private, 4 Jan. 1862, Milne papers 108; Milne’s memorandum, 1862, Milne 
papers 108.) 
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There seems in the first place to have been very little reluctance to 
acceptafight. ‘ There is,’ wrote one American observer in England 
(Thurlow Weed), ‘ with but few individual exceptions, but one 
voice here. All are for war, first on account of the Honor of the 
Flag, and next because they think we want to quarrel with them. 
All that we have said [and] done in sympathizing with rebellion in 
Ireland, Canada, etc. and in sending home their minister during the 
Crimean War, is remembered now.’! Whether the ministers really 
thought war was likely or were simply bullying the helpless North 
has already been touched upon. It is difficult to agree with Cobden 
who thought the prime minister was playing a sort of primitive 
brinkmanship: ‘ Palmerston likes to drive the wheel close to the 
edge, and show how dexterously he can avoid falling over the 
precipice." Palmerston and his ministers may have been wrong 
but, if so, their mistakes were honest ones for, they thought, even 
if it would be mad for the Union to provoke war at such a time, 
it was just such a form of insanity as might be expected from 
Americans. Some, like Cobden and Gladstone, deplored the 
prospect but others showed a distinct tendency, often quite un- 
disguised, to welcome the chance of settling with an old enemy. 
Cobden certainly thought this was the case. Early in the crisis he 
wrote to Charles Sumner: ‘ Formerly England feared a war with 
the United States as much from the dependence on your cotton as 
from a dread of your power. Now the popular opinion (however 
erroneous) is that a war would give us cotton. And we, of course, 
consider your power weakened by your civil war.’* The keynote 
here is one of opportunity; at no time would England be so 
favourably placed to deal with the United States as during civil war. 
That advantage might have been countered by fear of French 
opportunism but the British were soon reassured about that.4 The 
most forceful expressions of this point of view came shortly before 
the Trent incident from Lord Clarendon who, though not in the 
Cabinet, was close to it: ‘I don’t like the look of things in the U.S. 
The villains seem to be desirous of picking a quarrel with us, wh. 
as it wd. complete their everlasting and irretrievable ruin I shd. 
be glad of if if I did not feel sure that N[apoleon] wd. instantly 
leave us in the lurch and do something in Europe wh. we can’t 
stand.” Few were as forthright as Clarendon who was glad to see 
that the Government was not going to be ‘ mealy mouthed ’ about 


1L. B. Shippee, Canadian-American Relations, 1849-1874 (New Haven and Toronto, 
1939), pp. 126-7. 

2 J. Morley, Life of Richard Cobden (London, 1881), ii. 389. 

® Cobden to Sumner, 29 Nov., Morley, ii. 391-2. 

4 The French disapproval of Wilkes’s action was officially communicated to Russell 
on 6 Dec. (‘ Corresp. respecting the Seizure of Mason and Slidell’, Parliamentary 
Papers, 1862 [2913] Ixii. 6-7). 

‘§ Clarendon to Granville, private, 14 Sept., Granville papers, P.R.O. 30/29/29A. 
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the incident,! but the undertones of such sentiments and the apparent 
confidence that these implied were equally present among the 
ministers themselves. The queen told her uncle that war would 
be ‘ utter destruction to the North Americans ”* and for this opinion 
she had the highest possible authority. ‘Great Britain’, so her 
prime minister told her, ‘ is in a better state than at any former time 
to inflict a severe blow upon and to read a lesson to the United 
States which will not soon be forgotten.’® Even Lewis, whose 
earlier statements showed that he was not automatically in tune 
with his chief, believed that ‘ we shall soon iron the smile out of their 
face’.4 Equally, when the crisis was over, the British congratulated 
themselves upon the effectiveness of their preparations both in a 
diplomatic and a military sense. Lyons himself admitted that his 
* diplomacy would have done little toward settling the Trent question, 
had not the military preparations come in aid of it ’,> and Cambridge 
felt that the whole affair had re-asserted Great Britain’s military 
prestige, so badly hit by the Crimean War: 


I do not at all regret the demonstration, though we are not as it 
appears to have war. It will be a valuable lesson to the Americans, 
and to the World at large, and will prove to all what England can 
and will do, when the necessity for so doing arises. It also 
establishes the fact that we are not that insignificant mé/itary Power, 
which some people are disposed to make out, and that the military 
organization of our departments is now such, that at any moment 
we can be, and are prepared for war, should it suddenly arise. It 
also proves that we have an able staff to conduct the details of a 
difficult operation.® 


This, moreover, was not all ignorant self-esteem. ‘They were 
quite well aware how costly even their victories might be. Palmer- 
ston’s pious gratitude, after the crisis had passed, for avoiding ‘a 
large expenditure of money, . . . much embarrassment to commerce 
and... painful sacrifices of the lives and blood of brave men’ may 
not mean very much but Newcastle’s reflection that the burning of 
New York and Boston would be as great a blow to England as the 
destruction of Liverpool and Bristol seems sincere enough.’ 
Certainly hardly anyone was confident about Canada. Macdougall 
thought that its defence during the civil war would be an ‘ easy task’ 
but no one else of any importance would go so far. Palmerston, 


1 Clarendon to Cowley, private, 29 Nov., Cowley papers, P.R.O., F.O. 519/178. 

2 The queen to King Leopold, private, 7 Dec., R.A. Y 107/23. 

3 Palmerston to the queen, private, 5 Dec., H.C.F. Bell, Lord Palmerston (London, 
1936), ii. 295. 

4 Lewis to Twistleton, private, 5 Dec., Lewis, p. 406. 

5 Lyons to Milne, private and confidential, 27 Feb. 1862, Milne papers 107/t. 

6 Cambridge to Doyle, private, 22 Feb., Cambridge papers. 

7 Palmerston to the queen, private, 12 Jan. 1862, R.A. Q 9/66; Newcastle to Palmer- 
ston, private, 3 Sept. 1861, Broadlands papers. 
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no doubt anxious to rap his colleagues’ knuckles for frustrating his 
earlier demands for reinforcements, thought Canada was ‘ lamentably 
unprepared ’.1 Wolseley thought they would have ‘ toughish work 
of it’, his own private opinion being that they were ‘ now on the 
verge of the greatest war which has taken place in our days ’.? 
Williams, as the local commander, had to put up a brave front—he 
had even promised the Americans a warm reception if they came 
in June when he had a miserably small force—but privately he 
must have realized how difficult his position would have been.® 
These difficulties, however, did not in the least affect the general 
optimism about the ultimate outcome of the war for, as Palmerston 
put it, ‘ we shall have a great advantage by sea, and we must make 
the most of it 4 By the destruction of American shipping, by a 
severe blockade, by the harassing of the Northern coastal cities and 
perhaps by the occupation of Maine the British might, while being 
unable to secure a decisive military victory, not only draw off the 
enemy from hard-pressed Canada and inspire the South morally and 
materially, but, above all, so sap the North’s moral and economic 
strength as to bring her Government to sue for peace on unfavour- 
able terms. 

The really important question is how far this would all have 
applied in less unusual times. Certainly if there had been no civil 
war Canada’s prospects would have been even bleaker. As 
Burgoyne later admitted the United States could then ‘ have rapidly 
brought to bear upon this, our weak point, such a force as we could 
hardly expect to withstand’. But the United States, for her part, 
would still have been exposed to the sort of naval offensive en- 
visaged during the Trent crisis. Thus the British must always have 
been confident of ultimate victory, provided that the Americans 
remained so dependent on their trade and shipping and their naval 
power did not rival Great Britain’s. ‘There was much that would 
have made them hesitate before going to war but in the end only 
the danger of betrayal by a European neighbour would have been 
a really effective deterrent. Once this had been removed—as it was 
in the Trent case—then the British were prepared to accept the cost 
of an Anglo-American war, even humiliating though temporary 
defeat in Canada, rather than sacrifice their prestige as a great power 
by headlong diplomatic defeat: 


What a figure . . . we shall cut in the eyes of the world [Clarendon 
said the day after the crisis broke] if we tamely submit to this outrage 
when all mankind will know that we should unhesitatingly have 


1 Palmerston to Russell, private, 6 Dec. 1861, Bell, ii. 295. 

2 Wolseley to Biddulph, private, 10 Dec., Biddulph, abi supra, p. 113. 

3 Williams to Cambridge, private, 30 June 1861, Cambridge papers. 

4 Palmerston to Russell, private, 6 Dec. 1861, Russell papers, P.R.O. 30/22/21. 

5 * Memorandum by Sir John Burgoyne, on the Defence of Canada’, 15 Feb. 1862, 
W.O. confidential print, W.O. 33/11. 
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poured our indignation and our broadsides into any weak nation... 
and what an additional proof it will be of the universal . . . belief 
that we have two sets of weights and measures to be used according 
to the power or weakness of our adversary. I have a horror of war 
and of all wars one with the U.S. because none would be so prejudi- 
cial to our interests, but peace like other good things may be bought 
too dearly and it never can be worth the price of national honor.? 


KENNETH BOURNE 
London School of Economics 


1 Clarendon to Cowley, private, 29 Nov., Cowley papers, F.O. 519/178. 
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Notes and Documents 


Minor Enigmas from Medieval Records : 


Second Series? 


THE six words discussed below (sueta, forera, chevagium, friwarius, 
torpedula, karvanna) may not all deserve the title of enigmas, in so 
far as it is not hard to assign to some of them an approximate mean- 
ing and a plausible etymology. But they all present points of 
difficulty or at least of historical interest. Much of the material 
here cited in illustration of their usage is drawn from slips collected 
for the Medieval Latin Dictionary Committee and at present housed.. 
in the Public Record Office, where they may be consulted. 


The occurrence of sueta prisone as a regular perquisite of Cheshire 
hundred courts in the Ministers’ Accounts of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries wascommented on in this Review by Mr. Stewart- 
Brown.? He interpreted it as a fee paid by prisoners for a relaxation 
of the rigour of imprisonment, or by persons ordered to be attached 
for freedom from imprisonment or distraint before trial. He noted 
that in letters patent of 1395 the phrase pro sueta prisone was te- 
presented in the warrant by pur suete ou eese de prisone. In statutes of 
1327, 1350 and 1444 the French phrase appeared respectively as seute 
[v.l. doute], suete and sewet de prisone. In the last of these cases the 
corresponding phrase in the English of the Parliament Rolls was 
‘suyte of prison’, and ‘suit’ was accordingly accepted as the 
official English rendering. In fact, however, the word in this 
context bore no obvious relation to any of the usual meanings of 
‘suit’ (French suite or suyte) and in its earlier usage was clearly 
distinguished from it in form. Stewart-Brown also drew attention 
to an act of 13775 referring to debtors in other prisons who sought 
transfer to the Fleet pur greynour suetey avoir de prisone ge aillours, given 
in Rotuli Parliamentorum as pur greindre suite and in the modern 
English rendering as ‘ greater [sweet] of prison ’, with the explana- 
tory note ‘liberty’. He noted two examples of the phrase pro 
suavitate prisone,’ but suspected that this rested on a misreading or 

1 See ante, lxxiv, 664-71. 2 Ante, xxiv, 506-10. 

3 Chester Recognizance Roll 68, m. 5d. 

*; Edw. Ul, st. 1; :¢. 73. 25 Edw. Tl, at. 2, c..6; 23 Hen. VI, c..9; Rot. Parl, v. 
110. With the late form sewet, cf. Rastell, Entries, p. 337b: ‘ Pro fine, feodo, sewetto 
prisone, manucapcione.’ Sy Rich, Ii, c, 12. 


6 Lancs Court Rolls (Lancs. and Chesh. Rec. Soc. xli) 63; Chester Recognizance Roll, 
3and 4 Edw. II, m. 1 (17), ap. D. K. Rep. 36, App. ii, 171. 
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a scribal error. He concluded that sweta prisone was derived from 
the Classical Latin svetus and meant simply ‘a customary prison 
payment’. Ina subsequent note? Miss Putnam, while not dissenting 
from Stewart-Brown’s conclusions, pointed out that confusion as 
to the origin and meaning of the phrase must date as far back as 
1350, since in three almost contemporary Latin versions of the 
statute of that year it was rendered severally as pro sueta prisone, 
pro sectis prisonum and pro aisiamentis prisonum. 
From the ampler data now available Stewart-Brown’s explana- 
tion of the meaning of the phrase receives further corroboration. 
A charter of 1346,? for instance, contains the clause: Quod nullus in 
dicto comitatu nostro [Cestrie] captus pro transgressione decetero quicquam 
solvat pro sueta prisone habenda, set statim per sufficientem manucapcionem 
dimittatur absque aliquo ea de causa solvendo It is also clear (as might, 
indeed, be inferred from the statutes) that this payment was by no 
means confined to Cheshire. It is mentioned in 1323 in a Minister’s 
Account from Gloucestershire (De suett? prisonum nichil respondet hoc 
anno, eo quod Ricardus Trot habuit custodiam prisonum);3 in 1370 in 
Letters Patent relating to Yorkshire (Concessimus . . . officium con- 
stabularie castri de Knaresburgh’ . . . percipiendo decem libras pro feodo... 
de exitibus honoris... una cum proficuis de sueto et manucapcione prisonum 
in prisona nostra infra castrum predictum);* and in 1421 in the Register 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury (Cum . . . carceribus, quousque 
financias et summas importabiles pro manucapcione et sueto carceris ministris 
predictis exsolverint, mancipentur).6 And all this new evidence sup- 
ports the view that swete and suite are two quite distinct words. The 
French word suite, earlier siente, though originally derived from a 
popular Latin séguita, was usually rendered in Medieval Latin by 
the more classical form secta. It was occasionally Latinized as 
suita, seuta ot sieuta.® But the only evidence for a Latin form sweta 
is a deed of 1263 cited by Du Cange and noticed by Stewart-Brown, 
which contains the clause: Pro omnibus servitiis, demandis, auxiliis, 
curiae sectis, suettis, releviis, escaetis, tallagiis, soccagiis et pro omnibus 
saecularibus exactionibus et terrenis demandis.?_ On the assumption that 
the form suettis recorded in this document (a _seventeenth- 
century transcript) is authentic, the passage gives little indication of 
1 Ante, xxv, 307-8. 2 Charter Roll, 13 Rich. II, m. 11 (Calendar, v. 314). 
3 P.R.O. Min. Acc. 854/7. 
4 Patent Roll, 44 Edw. III, iii, m. 20 (Calendar, p. 4). Cf. Close Roll, 12 Edw. III, 
ii, m. 11 (Calendar, p. 476): cum proficuo scilicet suete prisonum (Egremont, Cumb.) and 
Cal. Close Rolls 1377-1381, p. 318 (Conway). 
5 Archbishop Chichele’s Register (Cant. & York Soc.) iii, 77. Cf. Cal. London Letter 
Books K, p. 126 (1431): suette paid for removing irons. 
® Domesday of St. Paul’s (Camden Soc., O.S. lxix), p. 144 (suitam hundredi) ; Dugdale, 
Mon. Angl. vi (i). 361, no. xx (moltura et suita); Tract. Edward II (Camden Misc. xv); 
p. 18 (ad nostram seutam); bid. p. 19 (sieutam). The form suta given in Med. Latin 
Word-list from Corresp. of Coldingham Priory (Surtees Soc. xii), App., p. Ixxxvii, is 
probably a misreading of sicca (multura). 
7 White Kennett, Parochial Antiq. Ambrosden, edn. 1695, p. 262 (edn. 1818, i. 369). 
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the meaning of the word except that it denoted something different 
from ‘ suit of court’. Its early date makes it unlikely that it refers 
to suete de prisone; but this is a reasonable interpretation of a Norwich 
inquisition of 1383! which mentions swettas, fines et redempciones de 
hominibus. sic captis. Apart from these two passages and an entry in 
an account of 1318? in which swetum clearly means ‘suet’, no 
examples have turned up of a Latin noun sueta or suetum except with 
explicit reference to imprisonment. ‘The adjective suetus, * custom- 
ary’, is rare in Medieval Latin; and if this was the origin of sueta 
prisone it is surprising that it was never replaced by some more 
familiar synonym (consueta, solita, usitata). It is also difficult to 
account for its association with aise or aisiamentum, or for a phrase 
such as pur greynour suete _y avoir, which certainly meant ‘to have 
greater ease ’, not ‘ to have a greater customary payment ’. 

The clue to the origin of the expression is probably to be found 
in the use of the word swavitas mentioned above. ‘This is now well 
attested as an alternative to svefa and from an earlier date, as shown 
by the following illustrations inéer alia: 


Manuceperunt Adam . . . ad habendum corpus ejus coram 
justiciario apud Cestr’ . . . scilicet corpus pro corpore vel sub pena 
qua decet. Et dant pro suavitate prisone xx s. [1309]. 

De suavitate indictarum nichil respondet [vicecomes] hoc anno, 
quia nullum breve nec mandatum habuit de indictatis capiendis hoc 
anno. ... De firma bedelrie hundredi de Buckelowe sic affirmate hoc 
anno Willelmo de Sondenheved per camerarium et vicecomitem, qui 
capiet racione firme sue . . . suetam indictatorum de trans[gressione] 
a tempore brevis vicecomitis percepti pro eisdem attach[iamentis] 
respectuandis usque proximum comitatum [1349-50]. 

De suavitate indictarum nichil hic, quia bedelli capiunt suetam 
de indictatis de trans[gressione] racione firme sue [1350-1].4 

Major Eboraci [et alii] attachiati fuerunt sine brevi ad respon- 
dendum Thome de Schaldeford’ de placito quare .. . ipsi . . . ipsum 
Thomam ceperunt et inprisonaverunt et ‘in prisona per tres dies 
detinuerunt et unum equum et decem libras ei abstulerunt et pro 
suavitate prisone decem et octo denarios et pro ferris quibus vinctus 
fuit sex denarios ab eo ceperunt contra pacem domini regis [1299].° 

De indictatis de viridi seu de venacione pro suavitate habenda 
usque iter nichil respondet, quia defenditur per ordinacionem ne 
aliquid capiatur pro hujusmodi suavitate habenda [Inglewood 
Forest, Cumberland, 1319]. 


1 Chancery Inq. Misc. 228/6 (Calendar, iv, no. 223). 

* Exchequer K. R. Acc. 468/20, fo. 13d. By a curious confusion the word ‘ suet ’ 
(ultimately from sebum) is itself Latinized in a Patent Roll of Edward VI (Calendar, i. 
326) as secta. 

3 Chester Recog. Roll 3 & 4 Edw. II, m. 1(17). 

4P.R.O. Min. Acc. (Cheshire) 783/15, A 4; 16, G 5 (calendared in Lancs & Chesh. 
Rec. Soc. lix, pp. 135-6, 173; of. p. 175). 

5 Select Cases in King’s Bench (Selden Soc.) iii. 87. 
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Nec [respondet] de finibus indictatorum pro suavitate habenda 
usque iter, quia defenditur per statutum quod hujusmodi fines non 
capientur [Ibid. 1337].2 


The reference in the entry of 1319 to an ‘ ordinance’ probably 
relates to chapter xix of the Ordinances of 1311,” elaborating an 
Ordinance of the Forest of 34 Edward I, which contains the clause: 
adonge Jui lesse le soverain gardein de la foreste a mainpris jesge al heire de 
la forest saunz rien prendre pur la deliveranse. 

The Old French word corresponding to Latin suavitas usually 
appears in the form soeveté or soueveté. But strict phonetic develop- 
ment would give a form with elision of the second syllable (cf. Old 
French souvatume ot suatume from suavitudinem, grieté from gravitatem). 
There seems no reason why Anglo-Norman should not have had a 
form sueté, possibly influenced by Middle English sweze, ‘ sweet’. 
If we postulate a French sweté de prisone in this sense, with the notion 
of ‘ amenity ’ or ‘ alleviation ’ of imprisonment, this would account 
satisfactorily for the Latin translation svavitas or aisiamentum (though 
secta would then be a definite mistranslation). Many parallels could 
be adduced for the development of the secondary meaning ‘ pay- 
ment made for such alleviation’, without invoking the obvious 
but perhaps inexact comparison with douceur. 


The word forera is elaborately defined in Spelman’s G/ossarinum 
Archaiologicum as ‘in agrorum distinctionibus pars ea quae latus 
suum alterius fini, fronti seu capiti opponit. In campis arabilibus 
sulcos habet transversos sulcis terrae seu quarentenae impingentis, 
hoc est (ut vocant) abuttantis. Terra transversalis. Quondam am 
heavod lond, hodie nonnullis an headland quasi dicat terra capitalis .. . 
nuncupata.’ In Du Cange this definition is repeated and supported 
by three examples, all of English origin. The equation of forera 
with ‘ headland’ is directly attested for the sixteenth century (wma 
forera vocata an hevedlond);? and the same meaning, or something 
very like it, can be inferred for the thirteenth century from an exten- 
sive series of passages, of which the following are particularly clear: 


Appropriavit sibi . . . iij sulcos ad unam foreram suam de omnibus 
sell[ionibus] abuttantibus super illam foreram [Hunts].* 


1 Exchequer K. R. Acc. 131/22, rot. 3d; 131/27, m. 8d. 

2 Statutes of the Realm, i. 161. Fines pro alleviacione prisone are also on record as 4 
normal source of revenue (P.R.O. Min. Acc., D.L., 1/1, rot. 17; Pontefract, 1296) and 
as a grievance (Patent Roll 32 Edw. III, ii, m. 8d.; York, 1358). 

3 P.R.O. Ancient Deeds A 13168 (Norfolk, 1536); of. 13186 (Warwickshire, 1541): 
“ Undecim seliones terre arabilis cum duabus foreris vocatis two hadlondes’; C 4541 
(Beds, 1491): ‘ Dicta forera continet dimidiam acram et dimidiam rodam ultra 
hedelonde bote?; Miss Neilson, Economic Conditions on the Manors of Ramsey Abbey 
(Philadelphia, 1898), App., p. 116: ‘ Pro forera terre dominice continente dimidiam 
acram vocatam Stowecresthedlonde ’ (Wistowe, 1381). Carte Nativorum (Northants 
Rec. Soc. xx), no. 120 (1303): anam foreram que vocatur Heyehevedlond. 

4 Select Pleas in Manorial Courts (Selden Soc.), p. 93. 
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Dedimus ... Waltero .. . unam foreram terre nostre in Sydeham, 
illam videlicet foreram que jacet in longum juxta gardinum predicti 
Walteri continens in longitudine xlij perticas et in latitudine secun- 
dum metas positas inter culturam nostram et eandem foreram, . 
ita tamen quod nos... possimus . . . omni tempore tornare super 
predictam foreram . . . et tranchias facere in eadem forera . . . ad 
educendum aquam de cultura nostra. Ipse etiam Walterus et heredes 
sui seminare debent eandemforeram quando nos culturam adjacentem 
seminamus. Et omne dampnum quod factum fuerit in cultura 
nostra adjacente per longitudinem forere predicte per cujuscumque 
averia predictus Walterus et heredes sui nobis . . . restaurabunt 
[Oxfordshire].1 


Variant forms as early as the twelfth century are not uncommon 
(alia porciuncula, videlicet forreria una que est in capite culture ipsorum 
monachorum; duas forarias simul jacentes; in terris, pratis et pasturis, cum 
omnibus foreribus meis).2 In some passages forera is coupled with a 
Latinized form of Anglo-Norman chevece,3 a word not recorded in 
Continental sources in the sense of ‘ headland’; but the distinction 
intended between the two words is not obvious : 


Cum forera ad unum caput versus terram W. de W. et cum 
chevessis ad aliud caput [Beds].4 
Sex chevettas et duas foreras terre arabilis in Heythmundegrave 
[Hunts ].° 
Dedi... duas foreras cum caputiis prati [Northants].® 


There is not much evidence for an English word akin to forera; 
but the Godstow Register (c. 1465) mentions ‘ ix acres of lond & j 
halfe & j forer & j halfe acre of mede... ; j forere or forow in 
Bacunforlonge ...; the butte,’ that is to say, the forere’. These 
passages are cited in the new Middle English Dictionary by Kurath 
and Kuhn, who tentatively propose an English derivation from 
forwe (‘ furrow ’) or éren (‘to plough’). This, however, takes no 
account of the French word fourriére® (Q.F. foriere or forere), 


1 Ancient Deeds C 3830. 

* Sir F. Stenton, Danelaw Charters (Brit. Ac. Rec. Social & Econ. Hist. v), pp. 275, 
382, 43; of. Reg. Antiquiss. Linc. (Lincs Rec. Soc.), passim; Sallay Cartulary (Yorks 
Rec. Soc.) ii, no. 433. 

3 Cf. Madox, Formulare Anglicanum, p. 55 (cited by Du Cange): ‘ Concessi etiam 
eisdem monachis et confirmavi /es chevesces omnium terrarum suarum quas habent in 
campis de Burle ’; Ancient Deeds A 11479 (i): ‘ Une coture en les chauns de Weleton ” 

.. of les cheves apurtenans ’; bid. (ii): ‘ Capita ad predictas culturas pertinencia.’ 

4 Winchester College Deeds, Cranfield. 5 Ancient Deeds A 12083. 

8 Formulare Anglicanum, p. 184. 

7M.E. ‘ butte’ (Anglo-Latin batta) connoted a small strip of land, sometimes 
equated with a ‘ selion ’, sometimes distinguished (apparently by its less regular shape). 
There seems to be no convincing evidence for the definition bout de terre given by Du 
Cange and Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon Minus, though doubtless the term sometimes 
denoted a ‘ Headland butte ’, as in note 3 on p. 636. 

§ Harrap’s English-French Dictionary (edn. 1947) gives ‘ Headland (agric.), tournieére, 
tapvirade, fourriére, chaintre’. With tourniére, cf. Ancient Deeds A 1729, 2289, 2294: 
“Duas acras terre in tornera que vocatur Esterache.’ According to the Catholicon 
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explained in Tobler-Lommatzsch (A/tfranzésisches Worterbuch) as 
‘border of a field or wood’ (Fe/drand, Waldrand). While the ex- 
amples there given do not define its meaning with any precision, 
they include one from an Anglo-Norman. source! in which it is 
specifically glossed ‘ hevedlond’. In Du Cange under the word 
foraria, treated as distinct from forera, there is an example of forieres 
from Hainault (defined as agri pascendis animalibus destinati) and two 
quotations from a Rouen cartulary relating to land in Normandy, 
one meadowland (foreriam quinque dorlorum prati) and one plough- 
land (campus unius sextarii et una foraria quarterium seminatura), 
besides one from Dugdale? and two others that are probably 
irrelevant.® 

As noted in Tobler-Lommatzsch, three possible etymologies 

have been suggested for this word (Latin foras, ‘ outside’; Frankish 
forba, cognate with ‘furrow’; and Frankish fodra, French feurre, 
‘fodder ’). Of these the first seems the most convincing seman- 
tically. If foraria originally meant ‘ outlying land ’ (terra forinseca or 
forensis),4 that would account for such phrases as ‘ excolere quandam 
foreram que circumcingit pratum quoddam ’® besides the more specialized 
sense attested by much of the English evidence. In France this 
word apparently became confused with a word forraria (noted by 
Du Cange in the sense of ‘ office of forrarius or fodrarius, i.e. procutet 
of fodder, forager ’), which developed into Modern French fourriére, 
* storehouse ’.6 In England its history may have been influenced 
not only by local agricultural practice but by a further confusion 
with a Middle English word fore-erthe. ‘Though no such word has 
been noted in vernacular sources or as a place-name element, it 
would be a perfectly normal formation (probably from Anglo- 
Saxon erd@, ‘ploughing’, rather than corde, ‘ earth’), comparable 
Anglicum (1483) the correct Latin for ‘ hede lond ’ is aviseges [recte amseges], artifinium 
[recte arcifinium| or bifinium. None of these words was in regular Medieval use; but 
Ancient Deed A 8893 mentions fria ortiphinia terre nostre, which suggests a further cor- 
ruption of arcifinium. 

1 Walter de Bibbesworth: Un maveys vint en ma forere (glossed a. 1325). 

2 Mon. Angl. V1(1). 427 (a charter temp. Henry II, from Patent Roll, 2 Edw. Ill, 
ii, m. 36): ‘ De dominico suo forarium [sic MS.] quod jacet juxta viam apud North- 
ampton; et octo buttis que sunt ad Stoniford’. Cf. Wright-Wiilcker Vocabularies 
(fifteenth century) 584. 8; ‘ forarium, an hedelonde’; Med. Lat. Lexicon Minus: ‘ Fora- 
rium, promontoire—headland. ss. xiii. Angl.’, where promontoire probably represents 
a misunderstanding of ‘ headland ’. 

3 A word fordarium ot fordarius of doubtful meaning from Ouistreham, Normandy 
(Cal. Charter Rolls, iii. 308) and a reference villam de Pinhiero et forariam de Caballacia 
from a Portuguese source (cf. Portuguese foreiro, ‘ tributary, paying a quit-rent ’). 

4Cf. selio forinsecus (Antiq. Ambrosden, cited by Du Cange); forinseca divisa 
foreste (Select Pleas of the Forest 61); forinseca pars tofti [etc.] (V.C. H. Cumberland, 1, 
322); bovatam ... totam simul jacentem ex orientali parte ville omnibus culturis terre 
nostre forinsecam (Danelaw Charters xxxiv); duas [acras prati] forensiores versus 
orientem (Reg. Antiquiss. Linc. v. 63). 


5 Bracton’s Note-book, ii. 599. 
6 In discussing the history of this latter word, Littré cites a clause: me prendre herbe 


es bois ne es foriéres autrui. 
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to ‘foreland’, ‘ forestall,’ and foreshot’.1 Its existence may be 
inferred from a Latinized form recorded in Staffordshire (anus seillo 
jacet ate Seerde, et unus seillo ate Hauporne, et una forerda extendit se 
super assartum Ricardi de Kynefar’)? and in Somerset: 


Exceptis quinque acris, videlicet Estlangacre, tribus acris in la 
Mullelonde, una forherda sub Laungedone et alia forherda [v./. 
foreherda] sub la Knolle ad pedes terrarum de dominico abbatis.3 

Unam foruhtham [? forurtham] in campo occidentali qui [ ?que] 
quondam fuit drana[?drava, ‘ drove-way’| domini. ... Apud Longa 
Forurda ij acre et dimidie. . . . Remisit . . . xviij acras et unam 
forhurtham terre arabilis. . . . 4 


In these examples it seems to have denoted, like forera, a small strip 
of land, apparently half an acre in the first Somerset entry, and quite 
possibly a headland. But there are two curious passages in which 
it refers to an area large enough to constitute a manor or a vill: 


Radulfus Russel tenet manerium de Kingeston ‘ [Kingston 
Russell, Dorset] in capite de domino rege pro una forurda per 
sergancyam quod sit marescallus de boteler ’ ad iiij principalia festa 
per annum.”> 

‘ Brianus de Govyz tenet villam de Kingesdone [Kingsdon near 
Somerton] pro j forhurtha de Willelmo de Govyz et idem Willelmus 
de comite Glocestrie et comes de domino rege in capite.”6 


It may not be pure coincidence that both passages relate to ‘ King’s 
Downs’. Perhaps both places were originally assarts from hilly 
stretches of royal forest lying in some sense ‘ in front of’ areas of 
earlier cultivation—‘ headlands ’, as it were, on a large scale. 


The word ‘ chevage’ is defined in the Oxford English Dictionary 
as: * Capitation or poll-money paid to a lord or superior ;_patti- 
cularly an annual payment due to a feudal lord by each of his 
villeins ’; and substantially the same definition is given in the new 
Middle English Dictionary and the new Dictionary of English Law edited 


11 know of no clear evidence that ‘ foreland ’ ( forlanda, ec.) ever meant ‘ headland ’ 
in the agricultural sense. Apart from its geographical meaning, it seems to have 
connoted ‘outlying land, especially land reclaimed by drainage or embankment, which 
might sometimes be rented or leased to manorial tenants (cf. Domesday of St. Paul’s, 
Ixxii, Ixxiv and Middle English Dictionary, where the definition is perhaps unduly precise). 
‘Forestall ’ (forstallum, &c.; in Kentish dialect ‘ fostal’) is well attested as (inter alia) 
a local term for land lying in front of a building (cf. English Place-name Elements). 
Forscheta, cited by Du Cange from Antiq. Ambrosden (ii. 193 &c.), is probably to be 
equated not with ‘ foreshot ’ (as in Med. Latin Word-list, where ‘ foreshort ’ is presum- 
ably a misprint) but with the Oxfordshire dialect word forthshetere (Oxfordshire Place- 
names, p. 446); cf. terra forsutata (Oseney Cartulary, iv. 490). 

2 Ancient Deeds C 5150. 3 Glastonbury Cartulary, i. 25; Mon. Angl. i. 30. 

* Glastonbury Custumals (Somerset Rec. Soc. v), pp. 67, 181, 225. Cf. ibid, p. 202: 
grashurtha, for ‘gras-erthe ’, ploughing service in return for herbage rights. Cfalso Reg. 
J. de Pontissara ii (Cant. and York Soc. xxx), p. 701: de medietate fururche [? fururthe] 
(Dorset, 1290). 

5 Rotuli Hundredorum ii. 222. 8 Feudal Aids iv. 285. 
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by Earl Jowitt. This is in fact a common meaning of chevage in 
Continental sources and the only one noted in Lexicon Minus [s.v. 
capaticum).1 In English records, however, though chevaginm ot 
capitaginum with its Middle English equivalents heved-peny and heved- 
silver is a wotd of common occurrence, it seldom if ever conforms 
precisely to this definition. It finds no place among those payments 
such as merchet, leirwite and tallage (classified by Miss Neilson as 
“condition rents *) that were commonly regarded as indications of 
villein status. Etymologically the term might have been applied to 
any payment assessed per capita, as distinct from one proportioned 
(like tallage) to tenure of land or possession of chattels; and 
thorough analysis might show that it was in fact applied sporadically 
to many such exactions of different (often local) origin. Meanwhile 
its recorded uses, so far as their meaning is ascertainable, can be 
roughly classified under six heads. 


(i) A royal offering, usually of gold coins, at the shrine of a 
saint: 


(2) Emi facias . . . viij obolos Musse et illos deferas usque 
Sanctum Edmundum et loco nostro illos offeras super altare Sancti 
Edmundi tamquam capitagium pro nobis et regina nostra.® 


(b) In oblacionibus regis et regine et domini Edwardi filii sui 
ad feretra Sancti Thome in ecclesia [Christi Cantuar’] in xij florinis 
auri nomine chevagii sui.* 

(c) Item the King offerithe or sendithe to the shryne of Seint 
Thomas of Caunterbury in the name of chyvyage three florynes of 
golde from his privy coffers yerely.® 


The use of the word ‘ chevage ’ in this sense (incidentally, the only 
one recorded in a Middle English text) was presumably symbolic of 
Christian humility and submissiveness.® 


(ii) A payment made to the Knights Hospitallers for con- 
fraternity with their Order, which was claimed to carry exemption 
from various tolls: 


Dicunt quod Hospitularii . . . recolligunt sibi diversas gentes 
portantes eisdem chevagium vel redditum ob salutem animarum 
predecessorum suorum, qui clamant habere libertatem emendi 
vendendi sine tollo in burgis, sciris et mercatis.? 


1“ Annual payment to lord of 4d. or so, considered as mark of servitude.’ In 
Tobler-Lommatzsch the French chevage is defined simply as ‘ Kopfstener, Tribut’, and 
the examples given are mainly allusive and non-technical. 

* Customary Rents (Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, 1910), cap. iv. 

5 Liberate R. 21 Hen. III, m. 15 (Ca/. i. 246). 

4 Wardrobe Account Book 21 Edward I (Soc. Antiquaries, 1787), p. 29; ¢f. ibid. p. 30 
(Westminster). 

5 Ordinances of the Household of Edward IV (Soc. Antiquaties, 1790), p. 23. 

6 Cf. chevagium Dei in Du Cange. 

7 Rot. Hund. i. 95; cf. 77. 96, &c.; also W. Rees, Order of St. John in Wales (1947), 
p. 23, and L. B. Larking, The Knights Hospitallers in England (Camden Soc., O.S., lxv); 
Pp. 4. 
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Though this exemption was claimed by virtue of charters of English 
kings, the annual payment by confratres in recognition of their status 
goes back to the statutes of the Order and is thus of foreign origin. 


(iii) The tax imposed on the Jews by the Statute of Jewry (3 
Edward I): 


E ke checun pus kil aura passe duzze anz paie tres deners par an 
de tallage [v.l. chevage] au Rey ky serf il est a la Pasche.! 


Since this was literally a poll-tax, the word ‘ chevage’ describes it 
more precisely than ‘ tallage’ and its use requires no special ex- 
planation. The wording of the Statute, however, may indicate 
that either of these words was felt to be appropriate for a payment 
by ‘ serfs ’. 


(iv) A payment, probably equivalent to ‘ tithing-penny’ or 
‘hundred-penny ’, made by suitors at the view of frankpledge or 
the law-hundred: 


(a) Ipse et tenentes sui venient ad visum franciplegii ad manerium 
de Ayllyngtone coram ballivis dicti Abbatis, ad quem visum solvet 
per annum dicto Abbati de cap/fagio pro illis qui sunt in decenna, ne 
omnes veniant, duos solidos [1219]... 

Totum ejus homagium dat sex denarios pro chevagio ad visum 
franciplegii, et nihilominus amerciamenta cum acciderint [1251]... ? 


(b) Omnes tam liberi quam alii venient ad visum franci plegii 
abbatis [de Rames’] et singulus eorum de etate xij annorum dabit 
capitagium pro capite suo more consueto [1275]... 

Reddunt omnes pariter tenentes de dicto feodo vj d. pro 
havedpeny certo hundredo de Wotton’; et debent tantum bis sectam 
ad idem hundredum, scilicet ad duos turnos vicecomitis [Oxon’]. . . 

Omnes predicti liberi et servi debent semel in anno venire ad 
visum franchi plegii de Erdington’ et dant pro hefdsilver iiij s.3 

(c) Omnes nativi domini ibidem -masculi, sive tenentes fuerint 
sive non, cum fuerint etatis duodecim annorum et amplius, venient 
in plena curia et domino facient fidelitatem; et quilibet eorum 
portabit domino annuatim ad festum Purificacionis Beate Marie) j d. 
de capitagio qui dicitur the hundredpenie quamdiu vixerint . . . Et 
predicti garciones non tenentur venire ad hundredum forinsecum.. . 
Item garciones nativi de Haderdone etatis predicte venient ad curiam 
domini apud Bradforde. . . .; et quilibet eorum dabit domino ad 
illum eventum j d.; et nunquam plus nec amplius venire tenentur 
ad dictam curiam.* 


1 Statutes of the Realm, i. 221; this tax is called chevagium in Patent R. 5 Edward I, 
m. 13d. (Foedera ii. 83) and 8 Edw. I, m. 17 (Ca/. pp. 240, 372) and in Se/ect Pleas in the 
Exchequer of the Jews (Selden Soc.), p. 113. 

 Cartulary of Ramsey Abbey (Rolls Ser.) i. 491, 284; of. 323 (pro capite proprio), 
369 (hevedpeny). 3 Rot. Hund. ii. 631, 849, 858; cf. 656. 

“Custumal of Bradford (Somerset) ap. Select Cases in the Court of Requests (Selden 
Soc.), p. 127. 
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It is not clear how far this was a commutation of suit or a partial 
commutation (ve omnes veniant or testricting attendances to one or 
two a year); how far it was a form of insurance against excessive 
amercement for miskenning or the like; and how far it was regarded 
as a minimum contribution due from all suitors.1_ But certainly, in 
origin at least, it was a charge on free tenants as well as serfs; and 
it was due not to the lord of the manor but to the crown, unless the 
lord had acquired a title by charter or prescription to the perquisites 
of the court.? 


(v) A payment by a villein to his lord for leave to reside away 
from the manor: 


(a) Item, etsi [servi sunt] non manentes in villenagio sed vagantes 
per patriam, euntes et redeuntes, semper sub potestate dominorum 
sunt quamdiu redierint. Et cum consuetudinem revertendi habere 
desierint, incipiunt esse fugitivi ad similitudinem cervorum domesti- 
corum. Item si cum vagantes fuerint, sicut mercatores vel mer- 
cenarii, certis temporibus chevagium solverint, quod dicitur re- 
cognitio in signum subjectionis et dominii de capite suo, quamdiu 
chevagium solverint dicuntur esse sub potestate dominorum, nec 
solvitur dominica potestas. Et cum solvere desierint, incipiunt 
esse fugitivi.® 

(b) Idem respondet de viij s. vj d. de capitag’ nativorum manen- 
cium extra manerium .. . . Idem respondet de ix li. xiij s. iiij d. de 
tallag’ nativorum hoc anno [1286] .. .4 

(c) De chevagio nativorum. De quibusdam nativis domini 
Principis in Englefeld’ ut possint residere extra dominicas terras 
ejusdem super terras alienas, quia nullam terram tenent de domino 
Principe, pro quodam annuo redditu dicto chevage capto quolibet anno 
de quolibet juxta condicionem suam [1301].° 

(d) Respondet . . . de iiij d. de chevagio . . . [duorum] nativorum 
domine pro licencia habenda ad commorandum extra dominium 
domine per annum [1364].® 

(e) Willelmus Bradwater, nativus domini, dat domino per annum 
de chyvachio ij capones ut posset manere extra dominium domini 
quamdiu domino placuerit [1399].’ 

(f) Et de viij d. de capitagio Johannis Scorde, nativi domini, 
morantis apud Axbrigge [1460].® 


1 Cf. Placita de Quo Warranto i. 50: ‘ Ita quod de quolibet comparente j d. capiatur 
et quod absentes amercientur.’ The whole question is discussed by Miss Neilson in 
Customary _ cap. vii. 

2 Cf. W. A. Morris, The Frankpledge System (1910), pp. 76-8, 101-2. A payment 
associated aa perquisites of court at Horsington (Somerset) was known as /ib[erum] 
capitagium (Close Roll, 14 Edw. III, ii, m. 24d.). 

8 Bracton, De Legibus Angliae, i. 10. 3 (ed. Woodbine ii. 36). 

4P.R.O. Min. Acc. 935/11 (Forncett, Norfolk). 

5 Comp. Camerarie Cestrie ap. Cheshire in the Pipe Rolls (Lancs and Chesh. Rec. 
Soc. xcii) p. 203. 

6H. C. M. Lambert, History of Banstead (1912), i. 338; Ms ibid. 360 (capitagium). 

7 Tooting Beck Court Rolls (1909), i. 36. P.R.O, Min. Acc. 1131/9. 
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The passage (2) from Bracton, repeated in a garbled form by Fleta 
and expanded by Britton,? is the basis of the traditional English 
definition. But, if Bracton was describing an established English 
institution and not simply applying a juristic theory of villenage to 
a hypothetical situation, we should expect chevage in this sense to 
figure conspicuously in early custumals, accounts and plea-rolls. 
Actually there is little trace of it before the fourteenth century. A 
possible example of it has been seen as early as 1222 in the ‘ head- 
shot ’ paid by the villeins of Navestock (Essex): 


Inferius notati tenentes terras dant landgabulum et, si habent 
uxores, ij denarios de havedsot, quia capiunt super dominium boscum 
et aquam et habent exitum; et, si non habet uxorem, vel uxor virum, 
dabit unum d.3 


But, even if habent exitum can mean ‘ they have licence to leave the 
manor ’, this remains an isolated local custom. With the Forncett 
entry (), which is one of a series in which the chevage of absentee 
villeins appears as a regular and substantial item, though much less 
than the tallage of resident tenants, we may compare a plea roll 
entry of the same year (1286) relating to a neighbouring manor: 


Johannes de Vallibus de Shotesham queritur de Henrico Fyshel 
de Shotesham de hoc quod [cum] idem Henricus et omnes ante- 
cessores sui nativi ejus sint et esse debeant et ipse sit in seysina de 
ipso tanquam de villano suo, predictus Henricus . . . subtraxi[t] se 
lib[ertati] civium Norwic’ et se ibidem maritavit sine licencia sua... 
Et Henricus venit et dicit quod ipse nunquam retraxit se de predicto 
domino suo; et dicit quod ipse est in decena cum aliis villanis ipsius 
domini sui in Shotesham et quod ipse dat singulis annis domino suo 
chevagium. Et bene cognoscit quod ipse est villanus suus.* 


This plea seems to imply that the chevage claimed by a lord from 
those villeins who were not available for tallage was popularly 
equated with tithing-penny. It might even suggest that the lord 
based his claim, by a two-fold historical error, on the ancient 

1 Fleta i. 7. 7. ‘ 

*i. 201: ‘ Suffist ge les seignurs soint en possessioun de lour services, issint qe des 
uns preignent services de tenementz, et de les autres, qi rien ne tiegnent en villenage, 
un dener par an de chefage et un jour en aust de service, ou autre petit service ou 
graunt solom lour poet.’ 

3 Domesday of St. Paul’s, p. 83; of. pp. xxiv, Ixxxii, 83; also p. 154 (c. 1290): ‘In 
extenta manerii inquirenda... De custumariis quantum [reddat] quilibet ... de chevagio 
vel hevedeshot.’ 

4P.R.O. Just. Itin. R. 575, rot. g2d,; of. Maitland, Leet Jurisdiction in Norwich 
(Selden Soc.), p. Ixviii. A similar connexion between senses (iv) and (v) of the 
word ‘ chevage ’ is implied in an account of 1466, Min. Acc. 885/35, printed in Neilson, 
Economic Conditions on Manors of Ramsey, app. p. 93: Chevag’ nativorum. De xij d. de 
chevag’ Johannis Brounnette nativi domini de sanguine de an [n]uo capitarg’ [sic] 
pro licencia manendi extra feod’ domini quamdiu domino placuerit et venire ad let’ 
quolibet anno et esse nativ’ sicut prius; cf. N.S.B. & E.C. Gras, Econ. ¢» Soc. Hist. 
of an English Village (Harvard, 1930), p. 476 (Crawley, Hants, 1449): Chevagium. 
Et de annuali recognitione Johannis Cuppere senioris nativi domini ut possit morari 
extra dominicum domini quamdiu domino placuerit et venire ad turnum de Hocke et 
manere nativus domini ut prius. 
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obligations of the tithing system. Such a claim, however, could have 
had little force in areas such as Flint (¢f. v (¢) above) in which this 
system was never in force. Probably the actual basis of the claim 
was more practical than theoretical. From the late thirteenth cen- 
tury onwards, as is amply attested by manorial court-rolls, a lord 
who was unwilling or unable to prevent one of his customary 
tenants from leaving the manor would make the best bargain he 
could by exacting a fine pro licencia recedendi, sometimes in the form 
of a lump sum coupled with an annual payment which might be 
purely nominal.! Presumably, though the scarcity of early court- 
rolls makes it hard to prove, this practice was already prevalent 
enough in Bracton’s day (c. 1260) to call for a theory and a name. 

(vi) A payment made by. residents on a manor who held no 
tenement of their own there: 

Chevagium commorantium in manerio qui non tenent terram nec 
domicilium valet per annum iij s. [1280].? 

Statements as explicit as this are rare; but it is tempting to relate 
this payment to the chevage exacted on some manors mainly in 
south-western England from garciones (boys or servants ?): 

De incremento capitagii garcionum de I. de P. [¢. 1300].8 

Et de liij s. viij d. de capitagio garcionum ad le Hockeday [1308, 
Pucklechurch (Glos.) |.4 

Dicunt quod capitagium garcionum valet ibidem per annum iij 

s. iiij d. [1309, Yealmpton (Devon)].® 

Here, again, there is a possible link with sense (iv): it is difficult 
to dissociate these garciones from the Somerset garciones of iv (c) 
above who paid hundred-penny. On the other hand, chevaginm 
garcionum \ooks very like the chevage paid on some Norfolk manors 
by ‘ anelepy men’ (i.e. ‘ lone-walking ’ men, a term usually applied 
to bachelors): 

Item sunt ibidem andlepymen; et valet chevaginum suum per annum 
ad Purificationem Beate Marie xij d. et ad festum Sancti Michaelis 
xij d. (1287, Sculthorpe).® 

1Cf. V. C. H. Berks ii. 187 (13s. 4d. plus a horseshoe a year) and other examples 
cited in H. S. Bennett, Life on the English Manor, p. 308 n.; also P.R.O. Min. Acc., 
D.L., 1/1, rot. 12d. (Edgware 1296): De viij ferris equorum de chevag’ iiij nativorum; 


and Close R. 2 Edward II, m. 8d. (Earley, Berks). 
2 R. Gale, Register of the Honor of Richmond, App., p. 47 (Norfolk). In 1296 a son 


of a free father was adjudged free, though he had paid 1d. a year pro chevagio because’ 


he sometimes stayed on the manor with his villein mother (Select Pleas in King’s Bench, 
iii. 47-9). 

3 Tegal and Manorial Formularies (in mem. J. P. Gilson, Oxford, 1933), p. 29. 

4P.R.O. Min. Acc. 1131/4, rot. 1, &c.; of. 1131/6, rot. 6: de chevagio garcionum 
(Blackford, Somerset, 1330). 

5 Chanc. Ing. P. M. Edward II 16/9, rot. 5 (Cal. v, no. 213); of. Cal. Ing. P.M. iii, 
nos. 31 and 189, and Ing. P.M. Edward III 14/5, rot. 4 (Lincs) (Ca/. vii, no. 179). 

6 Ing. P.M. Edward I 47/13, rot. 9 (Cal. ii. 633); of. ibid. Edw. III 93/2 (Cal. ix. 120): 
‘ medietas omnium villanorum vocatorum onlepymen . . . ad manerium de Ingham 
pertinencium;’ Ca/. Ing. Misc. i. 981 (Holkham); Min. Acc. 935/20, 23, 33, 38 (Framing- 
ham); 935/19 (Foxley). 
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But our fullest information about chevagium anlepimannorum comes 
from the accounts of Forncett manor from 1270 onwards;! and here 
it clearly corresponds to the capitaginm nativorum manencium extra 
manerium of v (b)—indeed in 1293 the entry runs: de capitagio 
denariorum de anlepymen manencium extra manerium.® ‘The status of 
these chevage-payers is not greatly clarified by comparison with the 
anilepimen of the Ely custumal ‘ who may remain on the land of the 
bishop, or on the land of some customary tenant, who may or may 
not have a house in the vill, or who may or may not be in the service 
or mainpast of someone, perhaps of their fathers or mothers.®’ 
Perhaps all that can safely be said, till the evidence has been more 
fully assembled and sifted, is that in the late thirteenth century 
‘chevage ’ was coming to be the accepted term for a tribute levied, 
on whatever pretext, from various classes of men who were other- 
wise deemed to be making less than their full contribution to the 
manorial economy. 

There: remain numerous passages in which chevage appears in a 
context that gives little clue to its meaning. Not much can be 
made of comprehensive lists of exemptions such as that in John’s 
charter to the canons of Sempringham: ‘ Sint quieti, tam ipsi quam 
homines eorum, ... de... penigeldis et thethinpeni et hundrespeni 
et de meskeninge et chevagiis et hevedpeni [etc., efc.].4 And not 
much can be inferred about the tenants specifically described as 
‘ chevagers ’,5 except that one was undoubtedly a villein (R. nativus 
et capitagiarius mortuus est). On the other hand, the earliest occur- 
tence known to me of chevage in an English document (1125-8) 
apparently relates to a payment from which servi were exempt: 


Homines ville cum sex bovariis reddunt de chewagio per annum 
vs. ... Unusquisque bovarius dat j d. pro capite, si liber est. Et, 
si servus, nichil dat. Et una queque uxor eorum dat obolum pro 
capite suo. Homines qui serviunt extra domos patrum suorum 
dant pro capite suo unusquisque j d.? 


On the Hampshire manor of High Clere in 1235 a stipend of 6d. 
together with an allowance of corn was paid to one friwarius,§ a 
functionary of whom I have found no mention anywhere else. 
Some light is thrown on his functions byanother entry® on the same 
account roll: ‘ In stipendio j custodis se[min]is in campo pro friwis 
per xxvj septimanas in yeme et per vj septimanas in aut{umpno], ij 

1 Min. Acc. 935/2, 3, 5; of. F. G. Davenport, A Norfolk Manor (Cambridge, 1906), 
PP. xxx, 45-6, 73-4. * Min. Acc. 935/13. 

3 Neilson, Customary Rents, p. 173. 4 Rot. Chartarum, p. 18. 

5 Ing. P.M. Edward II 16/7, rot. 6; 17/4; Edward III 4/17; Elton Manorial Records 
(Roxburghe Club), p. 383. 

®P.R.O. Court Rolls 202/53, m. 8d. (Wroxhall, co. Warwick, 13.42). 

? Chron. Petroburg. (Camden Soc., O.S. xlvii), app. pp. 158, 163. 

8 Acc. Roll (‘ Pipe Roll’) of Winchester Bishopric (Hants Co. Record Office) 
159284, rot. 14; cf. 159283, rot. 13. ® No. 159284, rot. I. 
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s. vj d.’ And in the High Clere account for 12531 there is a further 
relevant item: ‘In frywys a parco fugandis et nidis eorum depon- 
endis.’? Clearly, then, the friwarius was charged with the defence of 
the crops against winged raiders, supplemented on occasion by 
counter-attack. But what exactly are frywys? The word does not 
seem to be English. It is somewhat reminiscent of the frion, whose 
voice is a familiar note in the chorus of bird-song dear to French 
romancers. ‘This is identified by one poet with the linnet. The 
name sounds possibly onomatopoetic, but may have some affinity 
with Latin frigil/a or fringilla, which probably, like Italian fringuello, 
meant a chaffinch or other similar finch. While ‘ finches ’, especially 
if they included sparrows, may have been the culprits at High Clere, 
it is difficult to visualize a mass attack on their nests in the park. 
A likelier candidate is suggested by a twelfth-century gloss (cited 
sv. frion in Tobler-Lommatzsch), ‘ griraccus, frui [? friu]’, where 
griraccus apparently represents gracculus, a rook (French frewx).? The 
existence of this word in Old French may explain why in medieval 
vocabularies the Latin frigil/la ( frigella, frugella, &c.), which is usually 
interpreted as ‘ robin’, sometimes figures as ‘rook’. Promptorium 
Parvulorum distinguishes between ‘ frige//a, reed breste ’ and ‘ frugella, 
roke ’, perhaps associating the latter with fruges. And this in turn 
elucidates a rather unusual petition by the Austin Friars of Fethard, 
co. Tipperary, to Richard II:4 


Supplicarunt nobis . . . ut, cum ipsi super quandam parvam 
aquam per medium mansionis sue in villa predicta currentem 
levassent infra bundas dicte mansionis sue unum molendinum 
aquaticum pro bladis suis in auxilium sustentacionis sue molendis et 
in placea ejusdem mansionis sue quercus, fraxinos, prunos et alias 
arbores plantassent, velimus eis . . . concedere . . . quod ipsi eadem 
molendinum et placeam sic edificata cum arboribus in eadem 
plantatis, quamquam in eisdem arboribus frugelle nidificare solebant 
et pullos multiplicare, tenere possint. 


If the fragel/le were robins, or even ‘ finches ’ as the Ca/endar renders 
them, it is hard to see why anyone should have objected to these 


1No. 159291A, rot. 12d. Liveries on Dovercourt manor (Essex) in the reign of 
Edward I (P.R.O. Min. Acc. 840/2-13) included an item wnius fugantis frues tempore 
seminis ot the like. 

2Cf. Aelfric’s Vocabulary (Wright-Wilcker, 132. 15): ‘ gracculus, hrooc’; also 
ibid. 318. 3, 543-5. Freux may be derived from a Germanic word akin to brooc, but its 
early history appears to be unrecorded. 

8 Cf. the scientific name Frugilegus for the rook, which according to William Turner 
(De Abvibus, edn. 1544, p. 30) goes back to an identification of Aristotle’s omeppoddyos 
by Longolius; also the name Fregi//us for the chough. Cf. also P.R.O. Min. Acc. 840/22 
(Eastwood, Essex, 1361), ‘ In ij fundis emptis pro frugellis effugandis de blado domini’ and 
840/23, ‘ de liberacione j garcionis effugantis frugell’ et aves de blado domini’, which can scarcely 
be dissociated from the entries in other accounts for the same manor for 1324 (840/21), 
‘ In liberacione unius hominis custodientis frumentum pro fruibus,’ and 1366 (840/27), “ De 
liberacione ij garcionum effugancium frues et aves de avena sem|inata] per vj septimanas. 

4 Patent R. 13 Rich. I] i, m. 10 (Ca/. p. 116). 
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trees. But, if the trees harboured a rookery, we may aptly cite a 
phrase from the laws of James I of Scotland:! ‘ Rukes bigande in 
kirke 5ardis, orchardis or treis dois gret skaithe apon cornis’. In 
view of these parallels, it seems safe to conclude that friwarius was 
equivalent to the later terms ‘ rook-boy ’, ‘ crow-boy ’, ‘ crowherd ’ 
or (in its original sense) ‘ scare-crow ’.? 


In a letter to Henry III, written in July 1221, as printed by 
Shirley,’ Llywelyn ap Iorwerth complained of the men of Pembroke: 
‘Nec timent Deum nec verentur hominem nec defferunt ecclesiae 
magis quam torpedulae, qui triginta quinque ecclesias combusserunt 
tempore guerrae. Nunc vero extrahunt homines de ecclesia 
tanquam grangia.’ Shirley does not include the word sorpedula in 
his glossary. He can scarcely have taken it for a diminutive of 
torpedo, “a sting ray or electric eel’. He may have regarded it as a 
variant of sorpidula and had in mind some such rendering as that 
implied by the Medieval Latin Word-list: ‘'They pay no more respect 
to the Church than if it were a feeble old woman’. As a piece of | 
Welsh pulpit eloquence, this might pass muster. It cannot be, 
however, what Llywelyn meant; for the word his clerk actually 
wrote was not forpedule but torredule. ‘This is a word of which I 
have failed to find any other record. ‘The nearest analogue known 
to me occurs in an early thirteenth-century deed relating’ to Leck in 
Tunstall, Lancs (unum toftum in Lec... cum tota illa parte terre... 
que tendit a latere de puteo torreduli usque ad curiam fratrum), 
where the editor proffers the very reasonable conjecture that the 
object referred to was a lime-kiln. Such a building in association 
with a lime-pit® is a likely enough landmark on the limestone slopes 
of the Pennines. The French word ¢onraille, ‘kiln’, is usually 
assimilated in Medieval Latin texts to orale (‘ bedspread ’)® or 
turrella (‘ turret’); but as it is probably derived from /orrere? a form 
torredulum (or torredula) does not seem incgnceivable. Though it 

1 See Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. rook. 

2“Crow’ in these compounds means, of course, ‘rook’. Cf. the payment on 
some Ely manors of ‘ crowesilver ’, apparently in commutation of a service of protecting 
crops (Neilson, Customary Rents, p. 106); and the appointment in Ca/. Pat. R. Edward V1, 
iv. 77, to ‘ the rowme of crowkepyng ’. 

3 Royal Letters i. 177 (from P.R.O. Ancient Corresp. iv. 18). 

4 Cockersand Cartulary (Chetham Soc., N.S., lvi), p. 897. Cf. the problematic word 
goredula (ibid. i, 122, &c.). 

5 Cf. Michelmatrsh Manor Acc. Roll for 1280 (Winchester Cath. Library): ‘In 
stipendio j hominis ardentis j puteum calcis.? Also Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees Soc. 
xcix), p. 161: ‘ pro combustione unius putei calcis.’ 

8 Toralis should probably be read for coralis in Early Comp. Roll Wore. Priory, p. 6 
(in reparacione unius cora/is combusti infra pomerium prioris), which the (Med. Latin 
Word-list interprets as ‘ corral ’—a Spanish word introduced into English in the six- 
teenth century. The earlier (1253) example of ‘ corral’ in the Word-list is derived 
from Réles Gascons, i. 374 (ingenia regis que sunt in corallo), a passage apparently 
telating to one of the boats known in Gascony as coralli. 

? See Romanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch (Meyet-Liibke) s.v. torrere. 
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normally denotes a malt-kiln, the meaning ‘lime-kiln’ is well 
attested: 


In stipendiis duorum hominum . . . faciencium unum torellum 
pro calce comburendo... Et... iij hominum. . . adjuvancium pro 
dicto torello perimplendo de focali et lapidibus ... Et... v hominum 
removend’ calcem de turrello usque in camera. 

In factura et arsione turrioli ad taskham . . . Et in empcione dc 
de busco pro arsione ejusdem turelli . . . Et in portacione tocius 
calcis ab eodem turriolo usque ad barbicanam.? 


It seems probable, therefore, that Llywelyn was using a comparison 
that was picturesque without being unduly far-fetched: ‘ They pay 
no more respect to a church than to a kiln, having burnt thirty-five 
churches during the war. Now indeed they drag men out of a 
church as they would out of a barn.’ 


The appearance in our Medieval Records of the word ‘ caravan’ 
(Persian karwan), if not an enigma, is something of a curiosity. 
Even in its original Oriental sense, the word is scarcely to be found 
in an English text before the seventeenth century. But it must 
have been familiar to many Englishmen as early as the Third 
Crusade, when the chroniclers applied it not only to escorted 
companies of Arab merchants* but to military supply trains, 
whether of Saracens® or of Christians.6 In this latter sense, either 
then or somewhat later, perhaps during Edward’s expedition of 
1270, it apparently found its way into the slang of the English army. 
And during the Scottish Wars ‘the caravan’ was accepted as 
the official name for an institution designed to meet local strategic 
conditions, though one that may well have reminded veteran 
campaigners of their experiences out east. The first mention I have 
found of this organization is in a Wardrobe Account Book of 1290,’ 
which contains several references to horses transferred to ‘ the 
caravan ’ at various places: 


Pro restauro . . . duorum runcinorum badiorum quos reddidit, 
videlicet unum ad carvan’ et alium ad elemosinam et. . . unius muli 
sui redditi ad carvann’... 

Pro restauro unius runcini sui badii redditi ad carvann’ Westm’... 

Pro restauro unius runcini sui ferrandi redditi ad karvann’ in 
mense Maio apud Westm’... 


1P.R.O. Min. Acc. 1148/6. 2 Sheriff’s Acc. (Yorks) 49/12. 

3 The O.E.D. gives one example from Hakluyt (1599); the Middle English Dictionary 
has one dated a. 1500: ‘ A boy of carvan that coude dryve a camell, mule or asse.’ 
Tobler-Lommatzsch records O.F. carvane only in connection with the Crusades. 

4 Matthew Paris, Hist. Minor, ii. 30. 

5 Letter (dated 1188) of Thierry, Grand Master of the Templars (Roger of Houeden 
ii. 346; Gesta Henrici IT ii. 41): ‘ Duas carruanas Saracenorum expugnaverunt.’ 

6 Itin. Ricardi I (Rolls Series) 373: ‘ Egressacarvannanostrade Joppe versus exercitum 
veniebat onusta victualibus et aliis clitellis necessariis.’ 

7 Chanc. Miscellanea 4/5, fos. 45d., 46, 49, &c. 
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Pro restauro unius runcini sui gris’ liardi redditi ad karvann’ 
apud Silveston’.... 


Similar references! are of frequent occurrence down to 1312 and 
1313, for which years there are Account Rolls? specifically headed: 
Rotulus de karvannis. ‘The expression ‘ caravan horse ” (equus carvannus 
or karvannarius) was in use as early as 1300% and remained current at 
least till 1332.4 But the long supply trains, vital for the conduct of 
a campaign in the devastated wilds of the Scottish Border, were not 
such a feature of the French Wars; and from the middle of the 
fourteenth century the term seems to have dropped out of ‘use and 
out of memory. 


Public Record Office, London R. E, LATHAM 


A ‘ Double Charter’ of the Empress Matilda and 
Henry, duke of Normandy, c.1152 


THE text printed below is of a transcript of a hitherto unpublished 
‘double charter’ of the Empress Maud and Henry, duke of 
Normandy and relates to the attempted foundation of a house of 
Austin canons in the castle of Wallingford.® It is to be found in 
MS. 111 in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge.* The 
transcript was made by Robert Talbot, prebendary of Wells and 
Norwich from an original in the possession of Dr. George Owen, 
physician to Henry VIII, Mary and Edward VI. James, at the 


1See Exch. K.R. Acc. 5/23; Stevenson, Documents Illustrating Hist. Scotland, 
No. cecxv, p. 139; Wardrobe Acc. Book 28 Edward I, p. 170. 

* Exch. K.R. Acc. 99/8 & 13. The former contains such items as: ‘ Memorandum 
de uno equo Powis bauzan, qui fuit de longa carecta Garderobe in custodia Willelmi 
de Brigg’ carectarii, reddito ad karvannum apud Houeden’ dicto x® die Junii. Et 
venditur eodem die domino Roberto de Bavent.’ 

3 Wardrobe Acc. Book 28 Edward I, pp. 72, 84 (unless karvannar’ represents a noun 
equivalent to Aarvannum). 

4 Exch. K.R. Acc. 386/7 (Archaeologia, \xxvii. 140): ‘ Begine de Malyns j equum 
carectarium carvannum’; ibid.‘j dextrarium carvannum.’ Cf. also Close Roll 8 
Edward II, m. 10: ‘ Pro vadiis Johannis de Stok’, valetti avenar’, provisoris feni, 
avene et litere, et unius carvennarii.’ 

5 1 wish to thank Rev. J. C. Dickinson, Pembroke College, Cambridge, who brought 
this text to my notice, for his help and advice in the preparation of this note; my 
gtatitude must also be expressed to Sir Frank and Lady Stenton, Professor C. N. L. 
Brooke, Sir Charles Clay and Dr. C. F. Slade for help and criticism. 

® For a description of this composite volume see James, M. R. Catalogue of MSS. 
in Corpus Christi College Library, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1909), pp. 243 ff. This text 
appears on fos. 151-2, and is no. 93 in a series of fourteen charters, numbered 88-101 
by James, the remainder of which are Anglo-Saxon texts. With the exception of 
this charter and no. 97, relating to lands of Worcester Cathedral, the texts relate to 
Possessions of Abingdon Abbey, all of these are printed by Kemble and some appear 
in Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, ed. Rev. J. Stevenson (Rolls Ser., 1858), i. p. viii. 
James made no mention of this charter in his descriptive notes. 
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end of his description of this portion of the manuscript, adds a note 
that Owen would seem to have collected these charters together 
after the destruction of Abingdon Abbey.! Owen gained possession 
of many properties once belonging to Abingdon after the Dissolu- 
tion, including the hundred of Hormer and manor of Cumnor, and 
it is possible he may have obtained some of the surviving archives 
of the abbey. A more probable explanation of Owen’s possession 
of the Abingdon charters is afforded by his close connection with the 
Audlett family of Abingdon. In 1534, John Audlett was dis- 
charged after 22 years in office, as surveyor of the abbot of Abingdon, 
who shortly afterwards brought an action against Audlett for the 
recovery of money owing and documents stolen from the abbey. 
Witnesses deposed that they had seen documents in Audlett’s 
possession after he left the abbot’s service and as late as 1538, his 
wife, Catherine, was said to still have some of these in her possession. 
She died in January 1539/40, and George Owen was the first executor 
named in her will. Owen had previously in 1535 been a trustee 
with two other Abingdon men, of a conveyance of lands in Oxford- 
shire by John Audlett to the uses of his wife. It would not be un- 
reasonable to assume that the Saxon charters, which Talbot had, 
in his own words, ‘ off mr doctor Owen phisicyan ’, Owen, in his 
turn, ‘had off Mistress Catherine Audlett’, with whom they te- 
mained after her husband’s death.? 

The charter with which this article is concerned, however, relates 
to Wallingford and, though its terms were never put into effect, 
there seems no reason why it should have come via Abingdon into 
Owen’s hands. Yet another explanation, though one for which 
no evidence has been found, is that Owen had connections with the 
notorious Dr. London, last warden of the collegiate church of St. 
Nicholas in the castle of Wallingford,’ the institution which was to 
have been superseded by the proposed priory of this charter. The 
original is, however, missing and this transcript, written in a bold, 
clear hand, shows signs of having been made with some care from 
an original executed or draft charter. It is the only evidence for 
the facts which it relates. None the less, the text, rough as it is, 
bears the hall-marks of a genuine charter of the eleven fifties and 
its authenticity seems certain. 

Apart from its intrinsic importance as an addition to the corpus 
of ‘ double charters ’, issued between 1151 and 1154, this charter is 


1 James, op. cit. p. 244. 

2 This condensed account of the way in which the Abingdon Saxon charters may 
have reached Owen is taken from notes of the late A. E. Preston, J.P., F.S.A., dealing 
with the dissolution of Abingdon Abbey, in which the full range of authorities for 
the statements made here can be found. The notes, amongst Mr. Preston’s extensive 
collection of sources for a history of his native town, are now in the Berkshire Record 
Office, Shire Hall, Reading, under the reference D/EP7/94. 

3 V.C.H. Berks, ii. 105. 
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of importance in the history both of the last years of Brian fitz Count 
and of the college of St. Nicholas, Wallingford. 

There are difficulties in the text which complicate the problem 
of dating it precisely. Whilst the transcript seems a careful and 
faithful rendering of the original, Talbot appears to have omitted 
eius filius from Hentry’s title, a phrase which appears in all other 
known ‘ double charters ’ of 1150—4,! and the normal Dux Norman- 
norum is given as Dux Normannie, which may be Talbot’s own 
extension of an abbreviation. It is impossible to say whether 
Comes Andegavorum has not also been omitted. On the face of it, 
Henry’s title would be sufficient to prove that the date limits were 
late 1150-September 1151, the period during which he was only 
duke of Normandy. The attestation of Wy/lelmus cancellarius adds 
further support to this contention; but his presence could also 
indicate that the charter might be dated after December 1151, when 
Richard de Bohun, chancellor prior to late 1150 and between 
September and December, 1151, was elevated to the see of Cout- 
ances.2 In the latter case, the charter could be dated 1152 or Easter- 
October 1154 or around Christmas 115 4, at all of which times Henry 
is known to have been in Normandy and must have been at or near 
Rouen.? 

The text gives the impression that it was drafted after the deaths 
of both Brian fitz Count and Matilda of Wallingford, his wife. 
Though a grant pro anima in a twelfth-century charter is not proof 
positive of physical death, the balance between pro anima and pro 
salute and the references to Brian in a past tense leave one with the 
distinct impression that both Brian and his wife were no longer 
alive. Certainly, it could be held that it indicates a retirement 
from the world and indeed the legend that Brian and Matilda did so 
‘retire into religion’ gained currency in the early thirteenth cen- 
tury. That there should be no contemporary reference to Brian’s 
death is strange, in view of his own prominence as counsellor and 
friend of the empress and of Wallingford’s importance as Maud’s 
advance base against Stephen. ‘That Matilda of Wallingford was 
probably alive at some time between September and December, 
1151, her charter granting the manors of Great and Little Ogbourne 

1 Cf. Delisle-Berger, Receuil des Acts de Henri II... (Paris, 1916), i, no. xi; Journal 
of the British Archaelogical Association (1875), Pp. 397: 

* Ante, xli, 89 ff., where Z. N. and C. N. L. Brooke discuss the chronology of Henry’s 
chancellors before he became king. 

3 The charter is given apud Sanctam Mariam de Prato which is almost certainly Ste. 
Marie des Prés near Rouen. 

* But see Early Yorkshire Charters, (edited by C. T. Clay, 19), iv. pp. xxvii-xxx, for 
gtants pro anima and pro salute. 

5 Book of Fees, i. 116; this is the earliest reference to the retirement and the foundation 
of the legend, but it occurs some two generations at least after the events to which it 
refers and has no supporting evidence from an earlier period. The text of the Oxford- 


shire inquest of 1183 or 1184, nearer in time to Brian’s death and more trustworthy, 
make no mention of any ‘ retirement ’ (Co#t. MS. Vitell. E. XV. fo. 22). 
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to the abbey of Le Bec indicates.1 ‘This charter, the last in a series 
relating to these manors,” is the only one of the series in which 
Matilda’s name is not coupled with that of Brian. It may be 
inferred that Brian was, therefore, dead before the end of 1151, 
probably before September of that year, and that Matilda died in the 
course of 1152. 

The likeliest date for this ‘ double charter’ is 1152, probably 
towards the end of the year when Wallingford, in its extremity 
before the besieging army of Stephen encamped at Crowmarsh 
across the river sent internuntios to Henry in Normandy, begging 
him to come to their relief. The charter shows such a knowledge 
of the topography of Wallingford and of the canons of St. Nicholas 
that it could only have been drawn up with the help of natives of 
the town, some of whom were certain to have been among the 
internuntios.4 

The prebends of Wallingford were instituted by Miles Crispin,® 
castellan of Wallingford in the reign of Henry I, probably basing 
them on the model of the college of secular canons of St. George’s 
Chapel in the castle of Oxford, founded by his kinsman, Robert 
d’Oelli, and Roger d’Ivri in 1074.6 The plan of granting these 
prebends to a new house of regular canons may well have been 
suggested to Brian and Matilda by a similar action on the part of 
their kinsman, Henry d’Oelli, and John de St. John, in 1149 when 
the chapel of St. George and its possesions were granted to Oseney 
abbey.? That the proposal to erect a house of canons regular on 
the land between the south gate, Winterbrook and the Thames 
came to nothing is not surprising since it was in the parish of St. 
Lucian, which church had been granted to St. Frideswide’s priory, 
Oxford, by Henry I;8 at a later date, Pope Adrian IV granted the 
churches of St. Lucian, St. Leonard and Sotwell to Holy Trinity 
Priory, Wallingford. The combined influence of the great St. 
Frideswide and Holy Trinity priory would have been sufficient to 
stifle the foundation of a small house of a newly-reviving order. 
The college of St. Nicholas, beginning as a small foundation of a 


1 Select Documents of the English Lands of the Abbey of Bec, ed. M. Chibnall (Camden 
Society, 3rd ser. Ixxiii, 1951), p. 25; Z.N. and C. N. L. Brooke, /oc. cit., date this 
charter between September and December 1151, because of the attestation of Richard 
de Bohun, saying it was probably issued very soon after 7 Sept. 1151 when Henry 
became count of Anjou. 

2 Chibnall, op. cit. pp. 10, 20, 24-5. 

3 Gervase of Canterbury, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Ser., 1879) i. 151. 

4 Whether any of those to whom the charter is addressed were at Rouen is not 
known, but it is suggestive that Ansfridus fitz Ruald witnesses two.‘ double charters ; 
of the period Dec. 1151-Jan. 1153, both issued at Rouen, to the leper hospital of 
Beaulieu-prés-Chartres (Delisle-Berger, op. cit. i, nos. xxxv and xlv, which are there 
dated Sept. 1151-Jan. 1153, but which must be dated in or after Dec. 1151 as Richard, 
bishop of Constances, witnesses both.) 

5 Cott. MS. Vitell, E.XV., fo. 22. 8 V.C.H. Oxon., ii. 160. 

7 Tbid. 8 C.P.R., 1281, pp. 92, 111. ® V.C.H. Berks, iii. 542. 
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dean and five or six canons, became one of two royal prebendal 
chapels in Wallingford castle when Henry II resumed honour and 
castle into his own possession. In 1278 Edmund, Earl of Cornwall 
re-endowed and re-established it and it continued to exist until 
Christ Church, Oxford, purchased it in 1548.1 


Berkshire Record Office, Reading P. WALNE 


Corpus Christi, Cambridge, MS. 111, fos. 151-2. 


M. Imperatrix Henrici Regis filia et Henricus Dux Normanie Wyllemo 
Boterello conestabulo Warengfordie et Ansfrido filio Rualdi dapifero et 
omnibus baronibus suis et ceteris militibus et burgensibus clericis et 
laicis de Warengfordia et omnibus fidelibus suis salutem. Sciatis nos 
concessisse et donasse magistro Benedicto in elemosyna et in prebenda 
in augmento prebende quam sibi dedimus per Brientium filium comitis 
saluo tamen tenemento et personalitate Turoldi canonici in uita sua nisi 
ipse Turoldus sponte se dimiserit et salua compositione inter eum et 
Benedictum facta totam terram uidelicet extra portam de Sud a fossa 
uille que est proxima molendino quod fecit facere Brientius usque ad 
riuulum qui dicitur Winterbroc in que exit per portam de Sud et tendit 
ad Winterbroc usque in Tamisiam saluis tenementis omnium hominum 
de illa terra tenentium. Et amodo ex quo hanc cartam nostram uiderint 
et audierint de deo et magistro Benedicto teneant facientes ei et reddentes 
illa seruitia et illos redditus quos nobis facere debuerunt. Et teneat 
Benedictus illam terram quietam et liberam et exutam ab omnibus con- 
suetudinibus nobis pertinentibus. Et uolumus ut Benedictus auxilio 


Dei et nostro et uestro et aliorum proborum edificet ibidem in terra 


supradicta in oportuno loco uestro consilio communi et suo proprio 
ecclesiam in qua mittat et constituat canonicos regulares. Et illi ecclesie 
ibi fundande et canonicis illis regularibus concedimus et donamus in 
elemosyna et possessione prebendas ecclesie¢ sancti Nicolai de castello 
cum omnibus pertinentiis earum post decessum vel spontaneam demis- 
sionem canonicorum modo eas possidentium Radulphi uidelicet de Iorz ’ 
Radulphi de Witcheria, Willelmi Ernaldi, Turoldi Benedicti. Ista et ita 
donamus pro anima Henrici Regis et Mathildis Regine et pro anima 
Brientii filii comitis et Mathildis uxoris suae qui istud opus facere pro- 
posuerant et pro nostra salute. Et precipimus tibi Willelme Boterelle et 
tibi Ansfride fili Rualdi et tibi Henrice de Oxinfort in cuius manu modo 
uilla est ut Bendictum saisisiatis de supradicta terra et manuteneatis eum 
in omnibus tenementis in potestate uestra que tenent ipsa et canonici 
socii sui ne quisquamque eis iniuriam faciat quin iusticiam statim eis 
faciatis. Huius rei et operis et harum prebendarum et ecclesiarum 
curam gerendam et tractandam magistro Behedicto committimus ut 
Decano et donamus et precipimus [ca]nonicis supranominatis ut amodo 
ei intendant sicut suo Decano. Et mandate episcopo Salesberiensi et 
Rogerio archidiacono ut Benedictum inde impersonent et istam cartam 
et hanc donationem nostram sua carta confirment. Et cum ad canonicos 


1 For details of the college’s history see V.C.H. Berks, ii. 104 ff. 
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regulares peruentum fuerit inueniant et statuant unum presbyterum et 
unum clericum cum presbytero qui ecclesie sancti Nicolai in castello 
ministrent et deserviant. Huius donationis testes sunt Wyllemus 
Cancellarius magister Herbertus Rogerius Croceman Hugo medicus 
Alexander de Bohun Wyllemus filius Hamonis Hugo de Duura Waring 
filius Geroldi [ ] Malet Rannulfus de Broc Wyllelmus filius Anseret 
Walterius Buistard Simon Pincerna. Apud sanctam Mariam de Prato. 
finis offmr Owen 





Cardinal John of Ferentino, papal legate in England 
im 1206 


Dr. HELENE TILLMANN summarized admirably in 1926 what was 
then known of the legation of John of Ferentino, cardinal deacon 
of S. Maria in Via Lata, formerly notary and chancellor of the holy 
Roman Church. Some additional facts were published in this 
REvIEW in 1931. Not much has come to light since then, but it 
may be well to collect the additional fragments and detail the 
known documents which record this legate’s activities. The 
coming of a legate a /atere (especially when the see of Canterbury 
was vacant) offered, at least in theory, opportunity for reform and 
redress of grievances. John came to England less than a year after 
the death of Archbishop Hubert Walter and was the last ecclesiastic 
to wield general authority in the province of Canterbury until the 
belated arrival of Stephen Langton in 1213. The province of York, 
which the legate also visited, was to be deprived of its head for an 
even longer period; for Archbishop Geoffrey went overseas in 
summer 1207, died abroad in December 1212, and was not tfe- 
placed by Archbishop Walter Gray until the end of 1215. 

The scanty evidence shows that the legate and his deputies held 
enquiries and heard disputes and complaints in monasteries through- 
out the length and breadth of England. No trace has been found 
of the staff which accompanied him from Italy: the mention of a 
rent given to the legate’s nephew does not prove that the nephew 
came to England.1 In the only known cases of sub-delegation the 
legate employed prelates of English Augustinian houses: the abbots 
of Haughmond and Lilleshall to investigate Evesham, the prior of 
Dunstable to visit religious houses in the diocese of Lincoln? 
Most of the evidence naturally comes from monastic sources, and 
we rely on chronicles alone for the jejune report that Cardinal John 
held a council at Reading in October, where, according to the Brat 


1 Chron. abb. de Evesham (Rolls Ser.), p. 202. 
2 Ibid. and Annales monastici (Rolls Ser.), iti. 29. 
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y Tymysogion, “he confirmed the law of the Church throughout the 
whole kingdom ’.! No light can be thrown on this event, but it 
made enough impression on contemporaries for Geoffrey Muscamp, 
bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, to date one of his acts ‘ apud 
Lich’ anno quo celebratum est concilium a Iohanne cardinali apud 
Redyng’.? The celebrated formulary of Marinus of Eboli pre- 
serves a letter of Pope Innocent III addressed to the cardinal as 
papal legate, which orders him to provide for a bishop-elect unable 
to reside in his see; the text is unfortunately shorn of the names 
and date which might permit us to fix the circumstances.® 

Chroniclers who habitually accused all legates of rapacity made 
no exception of Cardinal John. Lunt found nothing to connect 
John with the collection of Peter’s Pence or the recovery of arrears 
of the Crusading fortieth,t and we have only two records of the 
procuration-fees he took. The royal custodians of the see of 
Lincoln spent 54s. this year ‘ in procuratione legati’, and Ramsey 
Abbey laid out 4os. ‘ in hospitio legati’.6 The legate was not above 
accepting a rent of ten marks for his nephew from the infamous 
abbot of Evesham.® 

The known acta of the legate are six in number, to which may 
be added two documents prepared for his approval but not uttered 
in his name. None, unfortunately, is dated, none has any list of 
witnesses, and no seal survives, although the legate’s seal is men- 
tioned in nos. 2, 4, and 8 below. 


1. Canterbury, Christ Church, Letter of the cardinal legate to the 
ptior and convent, copied in Register A (Ch.Ch. D. and C. muni- 
ments), whence printed by J. B. Sheppard, Hist.mss. comm., Report 


1 Brut y Tywysogion, or the Chronicle of the Princes, Red Book of Hergest version, ed. Thomas 
Jones (Cardiff, 1955), p. 187. 2 Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 3868, fo. 3V. 

8 The elect is described as ‘T. de ...’. The only vacant English see, after the 
filling of Bath and Wells, was Lincoln, after the death of Bishop William, 10 May 
1206, but the elect of Lincoln with the initial ‘TT’ is known. The person in question 
may have been elected to an Irish see: in Clonfert, Down, and Lismore the first bishops 
to appear after 1206 were named Thomas. See Fritz Schillmann, Die Formularssammlung 
des Marinus von Eboli (Bibl. d. preuss. hist. Instituts in Rom, t. xvi, 1929), i. 215, no. 
1368. 

4W. E. Lunt, Fin. relations of the papacy with England to 1327 (Med. Acad. America, 
1939), pp. 56, 538, and cf. Cheney, ‘ Master Philip the notary and the fortieth of 1199 ’ 
ante, \xiii (1948), 342-50. 

5 Pipe Roll 9 John (Pipe Roll Soc., n. s. 22, 1946), pp. 14, I11. 

® Chron. abb. de Evesham, p. 202. Marlborough’s account of the legate and Evesham 
may be compared with the Melrose chronicler’s account of the visit of John of Salerno 
to his abbey in 1202: ‘ Predictus apostolice sedis legatus apud Melros honorifice sus- 
ceptus per L noctes et amplius commoratus est, maxime ut controversiam inter monachos 
de Kelcou et monachos de Melros pacificaret. Qui utrique parti bene pollicitans, 
nulli satisfaciens, quamplurima dona scilicet auri et argenti necnon et equorum plurim- 
orum ab utraque parte auferens, nulli quicquam commoditatis conferens, litem penitus 
indeterminatam reliquid.? Chron. of Melrose, ed. A.O. and M.O. Anderson (1936), 
pl. 51. Of John of Salerno Hoveden wrote: ‘ Non manducavit carnem, vinum et 
Sicetam non bibit nec aliquid quo inebriati potuit; sed aurum et argentum sitivit.’ 
Chronica Rog. de Hoveden (Rolls Ser.), iv. 175. 
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VIII, App. i, p. 320b. Inc.: ‘ Volentes indempnitati.’ Described 
in the rubric as ‘ Cautio I. sancte Marie in Via Lata diaconi cardinalis 
de consecratione episcopi Bathoniensis ’, it is a declaration that by 
legatine authority Jocelin, elect of Bath, has been consecrated in 
the church of Reading [28 May 1206] and that this shall not prejudice 
the prior and convent or their church. No witness or date. At 
Wells are copies of the antecedent documents, including the king’s 
letter of 23 April, recommending the elect to the legate and so, by 
implication, accepting Cardinal John as legate to England (see 
Archaeologia, lii. 104-7). 

2. Canterbury, St. Augustine’s Abbey. Declaration by the legate 
that he has inspected original sealed documents relating to the 
abbey’s churches of Milton and Faversham, and has set his seal to 
collated copies. Original in Canterbury, D. and C. muniments, 
Chartae antiquae F. 85, printed below, no. 1. For many years 
before 1206 intermittent dispute had raged between the archdeacon 
of Canterbury, claiming the usual rights in these churches, and the 
abbey which claimed immunity for them on the basis of its papal 
privileges. The dispute was complicated by the king’s claim to 
exercise the patronage of Milton and Faversham, and in 1201 an 
earlier papal legate, on his way to Scotland, had intervened.’ By 
1206 the king had waived his claim, and his charter of 15 June 1203 
was among the titles inspected by John of Ferentino. These titles 
bore only on the question of patronage, but may have been wanted 
in the continuing action of the abbey against the archdeacon. 
The form of the document is of some diplomatic interest. It is 
written on one side of a long sheet of parchment about 11 by 6inches, 
with a narrow fold at the foot which contained a tag for the legate’s 
seal. It has horizontal ruling throughout its length, amounting 
to fifty-five lines. Two hands have been at work, both of the same 
style and period, neither of them particularly un-English in appear- 
ance.2 It seems that the first writer began his work on the seventh 
line, copying the charter of King John, the bull of Celestine III, and 
the confirmations of Archbishop Hubert and the prior and convent, 
leaving blank two lines between each document and three and a 
half lines at the foot above the fold. The second writer then added 
the legate’s inspexi, accommodating himself somewhat uneasily to 
the free space at the top of the sheet. He then filled the 
three spaces between the following documents with elaborate 


1 John of Salerno, who wrote to the pope about the affair, Sept.-Oct. 1201. For 
the background and details of the dispute see Eric John, ‘ The litigation of an exempt 
house, St Augustine’s, Canterbury, 1182-1237’, Bu//. John Rylands Libr., xxxix (1957); 
390-415. 

2 There seems to be nothing to support Sheppard’s supposition that the second writer 
was the legate (Hist. MSS. commission, Report, v. 442b); but the care displayed in the 
last paragraph suggests drafting by some southern notary rather than a contemporary 
English clerk. The legate had himself been papal chancellor throughout the year 1205. 
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pen-flourishes, and explained the purpose of these in the final 
clause with which he filled the last three lines and a half. 


3. Beaulien Abbey. Letter of the cardinal, not described as 
legate, to the abbot and convent of Beaulieu (recently founded by 
King John), recording his arbitration in a tithe-case between them 
and William of Bodiam. Copied into the duke of Portland’s 
cattulary of Beaulieu (Brit. Mus., Loan 29/330), fo. 26’, printed 
below, no. II, by kind permission of his grace the duke of Portland. 

4. Harrold Priory. Letters patent of the cardinal legate, ad- 
dressed ‘universis Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum 
pervenerit’’, making known that the suit over the church of 
Stevington (co. Bedford) between the nuns of Harrold and Baldwin 
de Guines has proceeded before him to the point of the hearing of 
witnesses and publication of testimony. Because of the with- 
drawal of Baldwin’s proctor, when the legate was on the point of 
going overseas, he has referred the case to the pope and deposited 
the attestations under his seal in St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, to be 
shown to the judges whom the pope may appoint. Inc.: ‘ Ad 
vestram volumus...’. No witness or date. Copied into a psalter, 
Bristol, Baptist Coll. Ms. Z.c. 23 ad fin., whence printed by C. R. 
Cheney, in ‘ Harrold Priory: a twelfth century dispute ’, Bedfordshire 
Hist. Record Soc. xxxii (1952), 20-1. 


5. Evesham Abbey. An agreement under seal between the abbot 
of Evesham and his convent begins with the words: ‘ Cum I. dei 
gratia sancte Marie in Via Lata diaconus cardinalis apostolice sedis 
legatus officio legationis sibi iniuncte in Anglia fungeretur et orta 
esset controversia inter me abbatem et nos conventum Eovesham 
super statu domus nostre coram eo, tandem amicabiliter hoc modo 
sopita est.’ It is printed in Dugdale’s Monasticon' from the original, 
which I have been unable to trace. Thomas of Marlborough says 
of this agreement: ‘ misimus eam ad dominum legatum et con- 
firmavit eam. ‘This suggests a procedure like that which pro- 
duced no. I below; but in this case the legate adopted a different 
form, as no. 6 shows. 

6. Evesham Abbey. A \etter of confirmation addressed to the 
abbot and convent of Evesham. It confirms ‘ constitutiones 
quasdam pro statu monasterii et religionis observantia inter vos 
communi factas assensu et redactas in scripto ’, and evidently refers 
tono. 5 above. Inc.: ‘ Ea que pro statu.’ Copied by Thomas of 
Marlborough into his chronicle, whence printed in Chron. abb. de 
Evesham, p. 221. It is possible that the original was appended to a 
text of the agreement. 


1 Monasticon Anglicanum, ed. J. Caley, &c. ii. 23a: ‘ex autographo sub sigillis in 
curia Augmentationum ’: the document should be in series B of Ancient Deeds in the 
Public Record Office. 2 Chron. abb. de Evesham, p. 202. 


VOL. LXXVI—NO. CCCI ey 
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7. York, St. Mary’s Abbey. Letters patent of the cardinal legate, 
- addressed ‘ omnibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit ’, uttering 
injunctions for the abbey after legatine visitation on 15 August 1206, 
Inc.: ‘Ad statum monasterii.? Copied on a flyleaf of Bodleian 
ms. Digby 186 fo. 1, whence printed by C. R. Cheney, avée, xlvi. 
449-52. 

8. York. An agreement between Archbishop Geoffrey and 
Simon, the dean, and the chapter of York, which is drawn up in the 
name of the archbishop, is said to have been reached ‘ in presentia 
venerabilis patris nostri domini Iohannis dei gratia sancte Marie in 
Via Lata diaconi cardinalis sedis apostolice legati’, and it records 
that ‘ad maiorem etiam securitatem presenti scripto dominus 
legatus ad preces nostras sigillum suum fecit apponi’. There is no 
witness or date, but presumably the transaction occurred on the 
legate’s visit to York in August (above, no. 7). Copied in a 
fifteenth-century hand in a register of York, Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton 
Vitellius A. ii, fos. 157°-158*. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge . C. R. CHENEY 
I 
(Canterbury, D. & C. muniments, Chartae antiquae F. 85. See above, 
no. 2) 


Ego Iohannes dei gratia sancte Marie in Via Lata diaconus cardinalis 
apostolice sedis legatus autentica domini Celestini, Iohannis regis 
Anglorum, Huberti archiepiscopi, et conventus Cantuariensis super con- 
cessione et confirmatione ecclesiarum de Midelton’ et de Faversham et 
pertinentium! earum inspexi prout videbantur sigillis eorum signata, et ad 
instantiam abbatis et conventus beati Augustini Cantuariensis autenti- 
corum ipsorum rescriptis meum feci sigillum apponi. 

Iohannes? dei gratia . . . [printed from the chancery enrolment in 
Rotuli chartarum, ed. T. D. Hardy (Rec. Comm. 1837), p. 1050]. 

Celestinus episcopus servus . . . [printed from this and other copies in 
Papsturkunden in England, ed. W. Holtzmann (Abh. Gesellschaft der Wiss. 
zu Gottingen, 1930-1), i. 580-1]. 

Hubertus dei gratia Cantuariensis archiepiscopus totius Anglie primas 
et apostolice sedis legatus omnibus sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quos 
presens scriptum pervenerit eternam in domino salutem. Ad univer- 
sitatis vestre notitiam volumus pervenire nos auctenticum scriptum bone 
memorie Teodbaldi predecessoris nostri sub huius continentie forma 
inspexisse: T. dei gratia . . . [printed from other copies by A. Saltman, 
Theobald archbishop of Canterbury (1956), p. 282 (no. 56)]. Quia igitur ex 
iniuncto nobis officio securitati et paci virorum religiosorum volumus 
ut tenemur providere, quia etiam hiis que a predecessoribus nostris sive 
ab aliis quibuslibet intuitu devotionis locis religiosis rationabiliter con- 
cessa sunt et confirmata nos decet auctoritatis nostre robur inpendere, 


1 MS. ‘ pertinentiis.’ 2 Another hand begins with ‘ Johannes’. 
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prefatas ecclesias et decimas secundum quod in prenotata carta pre- 
decessoris nostri T. et etiam in cartis illustrium regum Anglorum 
Henrici et filii eius Ricardi quas inspeximus predictis abbati et monachis 
sancti Augustini rationabiliter concesse sunt et confirmate nos eisdem ea 
qua fungimur auctoritate inperpetuum concedimus et tam presenti 
scripto quam sigilli nostri testimonio confirmamus. Hiis testibus, 
magistro S. de Siwell ’, magistro W. de Sumercote, Simone filio Roberti, 
magistro Reinero de Stanford, magistro Gervasio, Roberto de Bristo, 
Ricardo de Ringestede, Iohanne de Sancto idmundo et aliis multis.1 

Omnibus sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quos presens scriptum per- 
venerit Gaufridus ecclesie Christi Cantuariensis prior eiusdemque loci 
conventus perpetuam in domino salutem. Hiis que a prelatis nostris 
provide statuuntur, conceduntur, aut confirmantur subditorum est 
gratanter prebere consensum, presertim cum viris religiosis, utilitate, 
necessitate, vel pietate suadente, aliqua conferuntur. Unde universitatem 
vestram scire desideramus quod nos favore religionis quam fovere 
tenemur in concessionem a bone memorie Huberto quondam Cantuar- 
iensi archiepiscopo dilectis in Christo fratribus abbati et conventui sancti 
Augustini Cantuariensis super ecclesiis de Midelton et de Faversam 
factam consentientes, ratam et gratam habemus eandem;? in qua re 
ratihabitionem et assensum nostrum declarantes, huic scripto signum 
nostrum duximus apponendum. 

Hoc* autem adicimus ad cautelam quod cum rescripta conferri cum 
autenticis fecissemus nec* interlinearis erat in eis nec in ipsis rasuram 
invenimus que ipsam redderet de ratione suspectam® vel aliquem posset 
de iure movere; cartam quoque que inter rescripta ipsa in diversis locis 
vacua videbatur ne in ea quicquam posset inscribi notis variis fecimus 
annotari. 


II 
(Brit. Mus., MS. loan 29/330 fo. 26%. See above, no. 3). 
De controversia que fuit inter nos et Willelmum de Bodeham® 
personam de Inglisham. Confirmatio domini I. apostolice sedis legati 
super decimis laborum nostrorum. 


[fo. 27] Iohannes dei gratia sancte Marie in Via Lata diaconus cardinalis 
dilectis fratribus abbati et conventui Belli Loci Regis Cisterciensis ordinis 
in vero salutari salutem. Cum dominus noster summus pontifex causam 
que inter vos et Willelmum de Bodeam personam ecclesie de Inglisham 


1 The legatine title assumed by Archbishop Hubert shows that this cannot be 
much later than January 1198. The charters of Henry II (1154-58) and Richard I 
(1189) are printed in T. of Elmham, Hist. mon. S. Augustini Cantuar. (Rolls Series), 
Pp. 460, 474. 

* The prior and convent give confirmation sede vacante, after the death of Hubert 
Walter on 13 July 1205. 

3 The hand which wrote the first four lines resumes with ‘ Hoc’. 

**int ’ added. 5 MS. ‘ suspecta ’. 

® Master William de Bodeham, a royal clerk, was presented to the church of Ingle- 
sham (co, Wilt.) in July 1202 (Rotuli litt. patentium, ed. T. D. Hardy (Rec. Comm. 1835), 
p. 15). For the appropriation of this church and the nearby church of Coxwell (co. 
Berk.) to Beaulieu (1232) see Charters and docts. of Salisbury, ed. W. D. Macray (Rolls 
Ser.), pp. 255-7. 
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super decimis laborum vestrorum quos in parochia de Cokeswell’ 
propriis manibus vel sumptibus colitis vertebatur nobis commisisset fine 
debito terminandam, et tam vos quam ipse W. essetis in nostra presentia 
constituti, a vobis et eo fuit sub mutua stipulatione x marcarum in nos 
pariter compromissum. Nos vero inquisita super hiis tam vestra quam 
partis alterius voluntate, de libero vestro et eius assensu arbitrando 
statuimus ut vos ecclesie de Inglisham x solidos sterlingorum in festo 
sancti Michaelis annis singulis exolvatis et ecclesia ipsa huiusmodi 
solutione contenta vos super decimis ipsis non presumat de cetero 
molestare, nec Vos ei tenemini respondere set sitis a prestatione decimarum 
ipsarum inmunes. Si qua vero partium contra hoc venire presumpserit, 
parti alteri penam memoratam exolvat et arbitrium nostrum in sua 
nichilominus firmitate persistat. 





The Marriage of Edward IV and Elizabeth Woodville: 
A New Italian Source 


In the Biblioteca Estense, Modena, there is a manuscript of un- 
known provenance (codice italiano 177, seguatura a, J, 6, 21), 
written on paper in a late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century hand, 
which contains four Italian works in serza rima by the fifteenth- 
century poet and courtier, Antonio Cornazzano. Three of these 
works were published in 1517, together with others of Cornazzano’s 
terza rima poems, in a volume entitled Opera nova (Venice, Giorgio 
dei Rusconi, for Niccolo Zoppino and Vincenzo di Paolo). The 
other work—first in order in the manuscript—is still unpublished, 
and indeed almost unknown, the Estense manuscript (the only one 
known to contain this work) having received little attention from 
Italian scholars. It is from this obscure production of a minor 
Italian author, a collection of lives of famous women called De 
mulieribus admirandis, that I have taken the account of the marriage 
of Edward IV to Elizabeth Woodville printed below.? 

Antonio Cornazzano was born in Piacenza about 1429. There 
is a lack of detailed information about his life, but its main lines are 
fairly clear. He studied at the University of Siena, and after a few 
obscure years during which he seems to have visited both Rome 
and Venice, he went about 1455 to Milan, where he entered the 
ducal service. He remained in Milan until the death of Duke 
Francesco Sforza in 1466. Of his activities during the next ten 
years we know that he was associated in some capacity with the 
famous printer Nicholas Jenson at Venice, and with the equally 

1 For a full account of the De mulieribus admirandis and its manuscript, see my article, 
‘The De mulieribus admirandis of Antonio Cornazzano’, in the Italian periodical La 
Bibliofilia, \xii (1960), 144-74. 
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famous condottiere Bartolomeo Colleoni, whose life he wrote in 
Latin prose. Early in 1476, he appears on the pay-roll of the dukes 
of Ferrara, and he remained at Ferrara until his death, which 
occurred before 14 May 1484, probably earlier in the same year. 
Cornazzano is certainly a minor figure in Italian literary history, 
but he was well enough known in his own day. He achieved a 
considerable posthumous fame through his lyric poems, first 
published in 1502, of which there were several editions in the first 
two decades of the sixteenth century. In the introduction to one 
of these,! it was said that his lyrics were, with the exception of 
those of his younger contemporary Niccold da Correggio, the best 
after Petrarch, a judgment which modern criticism can hardly 
support, though his lyric poetry is of a higher artistic standard than 
his several longer poetical works, such as the De mulieribus admir- 
andis. During his lifetime, Cornazzano was known not only for 
his Italian works (which included, in addition to those already 
mentioned, a long poetical life of Francesco Sforza, of little historical 
value, a collection of short stories in verse, a collection of lives of 
famous men, a poetical treatise on the art of war, religious poems, 
and other poetical works of a moral or political nature), but also 
as the author of Latin poems, which, together with other evidence, 
show him to have had a humanist education, and to have been in 
touch with great figures of North Italian Humanism, such as 
Francesco Filelfo and Pier Candido Decembrio. This humanist 
element, his courtly background, and the Petrarchism of his lyric 
poems, make Cornazzano, with all his limitations, an interesting 
writer, typical of a significant moment in the development of 
Italian Renaissance literature.” 

The De mulieribus admirandis, which is dedicated to Bianca Maria 
Visconti, wife of Francesco Sforza, and divided into two books, 
contains the lives of twenty-eight women, or groups of women— 
but perhaps lives is too ambitious a word, for Cornazzano had a 
story-teller’s instincts, and the majority of his chapters are anecdotal 
rather than biographical in nature. Of this tendency the chapter 
devoted to Elizabeth Woodville is a good example. To some 
extent, in this aspect of his poem Cornazzano was following the 
lead of the two works which he most frequently used as sources, 
Plutarch’s De mulierum virtutibus and Boccaccio’s De claris mulieribus, 

1 Sonetti e Canzone del preclarissimo poeta misser Antonio Cornazano Placentino (Milan, 
Alessandro Pellizono, 1503). 

2 There is no modern study of Cornazzano, and readers are referred for more in- 
formation to C. Poggiali, Memorie per Ja storia letteraria di Piacenza (Piacenza, 2 vols., 
1789), i. 64-130; I. Affo and A. Pezzana, Memorie degli scrittori e letterati parmigiani 
(Parma, 7 tomes, 1789-1833), iii. 29-57; vi (ii). 329-44, 952-5; vii. 673; M. Silvestri, 
‘Appunti di cronologia cornazaniana’, Miscellanea di storia, letteratura e arte piacentina 
(Biblioteca storica piacentina, V) (Piacenza, 1915), pp. 130-71; G. Bertoni, ‘La morte 


di Antonio Cornazzano’, Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, \xxiv (1919), 176-8; 
and to the other works listed in my article in La Bibliofilia, \xii (1960), 144, n. 1. 
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which together provided him with the material for twenty-four of 
his twenty-eight subjects. For these two illustrious predecessors, 
and in particular Plutarch, were trying to disprove current mis- 
conceptions and prejudices about women by giving examples of 
their virtuous actions, and so tended to concentrate on one or two 
salient episodes in the lives of the women about whom they chose 
to write. Cornazzano, while continuing this encomiastic trend, 
differs from Plutarch and Boccaccio in the superficiality of his ap- 
proach, his main object being simply to amuse and please his courtly 
audience. It is worth noting that the chapter on Elizabeth Wood- 
ville is one of only two chapters devoted to contemporary women, 
which seems to indicate that the romantic story of her marriage to 
Edward IV made some impression on the courtly circles in which 
Cornazzano moved.! 

For the date of composition of the De mulieribus admirandis we 
have to rely on internal evidence and on hypothesis, but fortunately 
a fairly clear picture emerges, which places the composition of the 
work in or near the Milanese period of Cornazzano’s life. It was 
begun before Cornazzano left Milan in 1466, for halfway through 
Book I Francesco Sforza, who died on March 8 of that year, is 
referred to as still alive. At about the same place in Book I, 
another reference, this time to a work by Cornazzano called De 
excellentium virorum principibus, written between late 1465 and early 
1466, shows that the De mulieribus admirandis was begun not long 
before Sforza’s death. After leaving Milan, Cornazzano clearly 
went on working on the De mulieribus admirandis, for at the beginning 
of Book II, he refers to an event as occurring ‘in 1466’. The rest 
of Book II yields no new chronological information, which seems 
to leave us without a firm ¢erminus ad quem for the work, and in 
particular for those chapters, including that on Elizabeth Woodville, 
which follow the allusion to Sforza as still alive. The matter is 
further complicated by the fact that in the Estense manuscript— 
the only known copy of the De mulieribus admirandis—the work is 
clearly incomplete, lacking the third and fourth Books projected 
in an introductory chapter, together with a chapter on the dedicatee, 
Bianca Maria Visconti, with which the work was to terminate. 
Fortunately, the difficulties which are thus created can be resolved, 
if not conclusively, then certainly beyond all reasonable doubt. 
The De mulieribus admirandis is not only dedicated to Bianca Maria 
in the modern sense, but written with her in mind. Most of the 
introductory chapter is addressed to her, and, as I have said, there 
was to be a special chapter at the end devoted to her praise, which 
formed part of the work’s structural plan. It is clear that part at 


1 The other contemporary woman is an Italian named Idalia, not otherwise known, 
concerning whom Cornazzano relates an incident which occurred during one of 
Francesco Sforza’s campaigns. 
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least of Cornazzano’s purpose in writing the De mulieribus admirandis 
was to ingratiate himself with this formidable lady. Bianca Maria 
died in October 1468. While it is not surprising that Cornazzano 
continued the work after leaving Milan, probably in the hope that 
it would leave a door open for a possible return to the Sforza court, 
it is most improbable that he should have done so after Bianca 
Maria’s death. It may be that he wrote more of it than is contained 
in the Estense manuscript, and even finished it, though it is equally 
likely that he lost interest in it as his absence from Milan became 
more prolonged. Whatever the truth of the matter, we may take 
October 1468 as the terminus ad quem of the work’s composition, 
hypothetical, but reasonably certain.? 

Cornazzano’s account of the marriage of Edward and Elizabeth 
was thus written not more than four years after the event. It is 
essentially a pleasant tale, not an historian’s or chronicler’s version. 
The chapter is entitled ‘ The Queen of England ’, and Elizabeth is 
not mentioned by name. Further, there are some inaccuracies. 
The scene is set in a city (cf. 1. 95), in which the king has his court, 
and a palace which is or can be approached by water, i.e. presumably 
London, whereas Elizabeth was residing at Grafton in Northamp- 
tonshire at the time of her marriage.? This is a serious error, and 
in addition it forces Cornazzano to make the king’s passion for 
Elizabeth common knowledge among his courtiers, and renders it 
difficult to credit that the king was able to keep the actual marriage 
secret. Elizabeth is also described as pregnant when the marriage 
was divulged, but in fact her first child, Elizabeth, was not born 
until February 1466, nearly eighteen months after the ceremony 
in Reading Abbey, in which she was honoured as queen. Cornaz- 
zano, though presenting her as a widow, does not mention her two 
sons by her first husband, and calls her young, which in the context 
of fifteenth-century Italy, makes one think of a girl of sixteen rather 
than of a woman of twenty-six or twenty-seven.4 These inaccur- 
acies, though serious, do not, however, detract from the interest of 
this text, which resides in the general lines of Cornazzano’s story. 
For what we are presented with is an account of virtue triumphant: 
an Elizabeth firmly and courageously resisting the enamoured 
Edward’s attempts to make her his paramour, willing, as Cornaz- 
zano says, to risk death rather than dishonour, and gaining the 

1 For a full presentation of the evidence supporting these chronological conclusions, 
see my article on the De mulieribus admirandis, in La Bibliofilia, \xii (1960), especially 
Pe, L Scofield, The Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth (London, 2 vols., 1923), 
1, > 

* For the birth of Elizabeth of York, Scofield, i. 393; for the ceremony of September 
1464 at Reading, sbid. i. 354. Elizabeth’s coronation took place at Westminster Abbey 
on 26 May 1465 (G. Smith, The Coronation of Elizabeth Wydeville, London, 1935). 


4 For the date of Elizabeth’s birth, D. MacGibbon, Elizabeth Woodville (1437-1492): 
Her Life and Times (London, 1938), p. 6. 
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reward for her constancy by finally and dramatically becoming the 
king’s wife. This is a well-known version of the events leading up 
to the marriage of Edward and Elizabeth, but up till now it has not 
been supported by any really contemporary testimony. The only 
fifteenth-century chronicle which in any way reflects this version is 
The Fragment Chronicle. ‘The Chronicler’s account, though admirably 
discreet, certainly suggests that Elizabeth was one of the ‘ dyvers 
ladies and jentilwomen’ whose ‘ stabilite and constant modesty ’ 
the king had ‘ attemptid ’.!_ But for an explicit account of Elizabeth’s 
virtuous triumph we have to look to three later works, two by 
Englishmen and one, the earliest, by another Italian: Domenico 
Mancini’s De occupatione regni Anglie per Riccardum Tercium libellus 
(1483), Thomas More’s History of King Richard the Third, and Edward 
Hall’s Chronicle. Cornazzano’s story, as one would expect, given 
the nature of the work in which it is contained, is different in spirit 
from these historical accounts, Cornazzano making no attempt to 
give his tale any historical background or perspective—perhaps in 
any case his knowledge of the situation in England in 1464 was 
unequal to the task; and thus his version is in itself hardly an im- 
portant historical source. But his account shows that the story of 
virtuous Elizabeth was current only a few years after the events it 
describes, so current, in fact, that by 1468 at the latest it had crossed 
the channel and penetrated to the sophisticated circles of North 
Italian society. And this is an interesting fact, as it proves that the 
story long antedated the accession of Richard III, and thus had 
originally nothing to do with opposition to Richard’s accusations 
of bastardy against Elizabeth’s children—the context in which it is 
told by More.? It is indeed a coincidence that the first to tell the 
tale of virtuous Elizabeth after Cornazzano should be a fellow- 
countryman; but there is little doubt that Mancini owes nothing 

1° Thes premises considerid, king E. being a lusty prince attemptid the stabilite 
and constant modesty of dyvers ladies and jentilwomen, and when he cowde no3t 
perceyve none of such constant wommanhode, wisedome and beaute as was dame 
Elizabeth widowe of Sir John Grey of Groby late defunct, he then with a litill cumpany 
cam unto the maner of Grafton besides Stony Stratford, where as Sir Richard Widevile 
erle of Ryvers and dame Jacomyne duchesse dowager of Bedforde were then dwelling: 
and aftir resorting att dyvers tymes, seing the constaunce and stabille mynde of the 
saide dame Elizabeth, erely in a morning the saide king Edward weddid the forsaide 
dame Elizabeth there on the first day of May in the begynning of his third yere, and 
in the yere of our Lorde 1463 [sic]’. .A Fragment relating to King Edward IV, in Thomae 
Sprotti Chronica (Oxford, 1719), p. 293. Other contemporary English chronicles 
contain nothing about the relations of Elizabeth and Edward prior to their marriage. 

2 *T have rehearsed this business about this marriage somewhat the more at length 
because it might thereby the better appear upon how slipper a ground the Protector 
built his colour, by which he pretended King Edward’s children to be bastards’, 
‘ The History of King Richard the Third’, in The English Works of Sir Thomas More, 
Vol. i (London, 1931), pp. 437-8. More’s defence of the legitimacy of Elizabeth 
Woodville’s children really rests on his denial that Edward had ever entered into a 
contract or agreement of marriage with Elizabeth Lucy, a former mistress of the king 


who, Mote says, was with child by Edward at the time of the latter’s decision to marry 
Elizabeth Woodville. 
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to his predecessor. In the introduction to his edition of Mancini’s 
treatise, Mr. C. A. J. Armstrong shows that the work was written 
in France, after Mancini had paid a visit to England, and it was in 
England that he had obtained his material.1_ There is no evidence 
that his path had ever crossed that of Cornazzano, and it is highly 
unlikely that he had seen the De mulieribus admirandis, which, to 
judge by the absence of a manuscript tradition and by its incomplete 
state, was probably never officially published by its author. 

Before leaving Cornazzano’s account, I should like to draw 
attention to two interesting points of contact between it and the 
later accounts, which to some extent make up for Cornazzano’s 
inaccuracies. The first of these is the dagger episode, which only 
Mancini of the later writers mentions. I quote the relevant passage: 


Hanc viduam et duorum filiorum ex prioribus nuptiis matrem cum 
propter forme prestanciam et morum elegantiam amare cepisset, 
neque muneribus neque minis corrumpere potuit: fama est, pugione 
ab Eduardo eius iugulo admoto, ut in libidinem consentiret, im- 
perterritam constitisse; morique potius statuisse, quam cum rege 
impudice vivere.? 


As will be seen by comparing this account with lines 172 passim of 
Cornazzano’s text, Mancini and Cornazzano differ in their treatment 
of this incident, Cornazzano saying that the dagger was produced 
by Elizabeth, and not by Edward. Nevertheless, the appearance 
of the dagger in these two independent accounts shows that, in 
one form or another, it was part of the story, and not, as one might 
pardonably have thought, an invention of the melodramatic Italian 
mentality. The other similarity is, I think, more surprising. It 
would seem reasonable to assume that the inventive freedom of 
Cornazzano had been most displayed in the words he put into the 
mouths of the protagonists of his story. In the final decisive inter- 
view with the king, Elizabeth says, in Cornazzano’s text (Il. 190-3): 
Che in tal maniera ti sia sottoposto 
el corpo mio, Signor, non mi par degno, 
ch’io pur a sanghue assai nobil m’accosto. 
Ch’io sia tua moglie, cid passaria il segno. 


A very similar passage occurs in More: ‘ And in conclusion she 
showed him plain that as she wist herself too simple to be his wife, 
so thought she herself too good to be his concubine ’;? while Hall 
writes, more diffusely: ‘ whiche demaunde she so wisely, and with 
so couert speache aunswered and repugned, affirmynge that as she 
was for his honor farre vnable to be hys spouse and bedfelow: 
So for her awne poore honestie, she was to good to be either hys 

1 The Usurpation of Richard the Third. Dominicus Mancinus ad Angelum Catonem de 


occupatione regni Anglie per Riccardum Tercium libellus (London, 1936), pp. 3-6, 25-6. 
* Mancini, p. 74. 3 Mote, p. 435. 
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concubyne, or souereigne lady.’! Links of this sort between 
Cornazzano and the sixteenth-century English historians indicate, 
in the absolute impossibility of their having seen Cornazzano’s text, 
that the version the latter received was a reasonably unadulterated 
one (the inaccuracies being probably due to inadequate knowledge 
of the English background and scene), and thus confer on Cornaz- 
zano’s account a certain atmosphere of respectability. 

The opening lines of the chapter on Elizabeth Woodville (cf. 
especially ll. 7-21) reveal that Cornazzano’s source was an oral one, 
but who it was who told him the story he records will probably 
never be known. As the chapter on Elizabeth Woodville occurs 
in Book II of the De mulieribus admirandis, it was probably written 
after Cornazzano left Milan, and this seems confirmed by the in- 
teresting comparison Cornazzano uses (ll. 46-8) to illustrate the 
rank of Elizabeth Woodville. Apart from the fact that it shows an 
awareness of the position of the Woodvilles under Henry VI and 
Edward IV (the Borromei being an influential as well as a rich 
Milanese family under the Sforzas), this comparison is much more 
apt if taken as applying to the young Duke Galeazzo Maria, who 
succeeded his father in 1466, rather than to the ageing and ailing 
Francesco, despite the well-known exuberance of the latter’s vitality 
in matters concerning the fair sex.2- Not only was Galeazzo much the 
same age as Edward (he was born in January 1444), but also, until 
May 1468, he was a bachelor. The fact that the chapter was ob- 
viously written with a Milanese audience in mind does not preclude 
its being composed elsewhere. Cornazzano himself tells us that he 
went to Venice after leaving Milan.4 The available evidence thus 
indicates that it was in Venice that he wrote the chapter on Elizabeth 
Woodville. Whether he actually heard the story there is another 


1 Hall’s Chronicle (London, 1809), p. 264. 

2 The progeny of Francesco Sforza is so numerous that it presents an almost in- 
soluble problem to the compiler of genealogical trees. The duke’s offspring, largely 
illegitimate, is said to number about thirty-seven. I am assured by the director of 
the Archivio di Stato, Milan, that this is a conservative estimate. 

3 His bride of 1468 was Bona of Savoy who, curiously enough, was the foreign 
princess whose marriage to Edward IV Warwick and Louis XI were hoping to arrange 
in 1464, at the time of Edward’s secret marriage to Elizabeth; cf. Scofield, i. 343-6; 
Storia di Milano. VII, L’eta sforzesca dal 1450 al 1500 (Milan, 1956), p. 252. Galeazzo 
had previously been bethrothed to Dorotea Gonzaga, but the Sforza family con- 
sidered the contract to have been annulled in 1463: S. Davari, ‘ Il matrimonio di Dorotea 
Gonzaga con Galeazzo Maria Sforza’, Giornale ligustico di archeologia, storia e Jetteratura, 
xvi (1889), 363-90, 401-13; L. Beltrami, ‘ L’annullamento del contratto di matrimonio 
fra Galeazzo M. Sforza e Dorotea Gonzaga (1463) ’, Archivio storico lombardo, 2nd set., 
vi (1889), 126-32. It is worth noting that the date of Galeazzo’s marriage, which is a 
possible terminus ad quem for the chapter on Elizabeth Woodville, falls within the 
chronological limits already suggested for the composition of the De mulieribus admir- 
andis. 

4* Namque ego post obitum Francisci Sfortia Ligurum ducis patria mea profugus 
ob malignam temporum mutationem ad Venetos per mille difficultates evaseram . - - re 
De vita et gestis Bartholomaei Colei, col. 26, in J. G. Graevius, Thesaurus Antiquitatum et 
Historiarum Italiae, tom. ix, pars vii (Leyden, 1723). 
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matter, there being no reason why he could not have heard it before 
leaving Milan, but have written it later, when he was dealing with 
the women distinguished for modesty who form the subject of 
Book II of the De mulieribus admirandis. ‘There is, nevertheless, a 
slight presumption in favour of Venice which, particularly in the 
second half of the fifteenth century, was the main centre in North 
Italy for commercial dealings with England.1_ However, the matter 
remains entirely open. 

There is an odd postscript to this tale. Cornazzano is not the 
only writer to have introduced the story of virtuous Elizabeth into 
Italian literature. It also occurs among the short stories of Matteo 
Bandello, the greatest of Italian sixteenth-century sove/lieri, whose 
name is well-known to students of Shakespeare’s sources. In 
Bandello, however, a curious thing has happened: whether by 
accident or by design, the tale has been applied to the wrong 
Edward. The 37th xovella of the second part of Bandello’s Nove/le 
is entitled: ‘ Odoardo terzo, re d’Inghilterra, ama la figliuola d’un 
suo soggetto e la piglia per moglie.’* The first half of this story 
is taken from Froissart, and tells of Edward III’s love for the 
countess of Salisbury who, after Froissart, is called Aelips, to the 
confusion of Italian scholars, who have tended to identify her with 
Alice Perrers.4 In the second half of the story, Bandello transports 
his countess to London, and proceeds to tell the unhistorical or 
a-historical tale of her pursuit and marriage by Edward III, just as 
it is in Cornazzano’s version of the Elizabeth Woodville story, 
complete with threats, boats and dagger, only at very much greater 
length. It is not surprising if in the past Italian scholars have been 
baffled by the origin of this unique contribution to English history.® 


University College London Conor FAny 


La Regina d’ingliterra 
Biblioteca Estense, Modena. Codice italiano 177 (a, J, 6, 21) Ff. 12¥-14". 


(fo. 12”) [V Jerso ingliterra al uento mi son messo 
per uisitare una emula @hersiglia,® 


1G. Biscaro, ‘Il banco Filippo Borromei e compagni di Londra (1436-9) ’, 
Archivio storico lombardo, 4th ser., xix (1913), 37-126, 283-386; A.A. Ruddock, Italian 
Merchants and Shipping in Southampton 1270-1600 (Southampton, 1951). 

2K. Muir, Shakespeare’s Sources, I (London, 1957); G. Bullough, Narrative and 
Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, I and II (London, 1957-8). 

3M. Bandello, Tutte /e opere, a cura di Francesco Flora (Milan, 2 vols, 1934-5), i. 
10§3-1109. 

4L. Di Francia, ‘ Alla scoperta del vero Bandello, III’, Giornale storico della letteratura 
italiana, \xxxi (1923), 27-9; T. Gwynfor Griffith, Bandello’s Fiction (Oxford, 1955), pp. 
96-7. 

5T am most grateful to Dr. A. R. Myers, who encouraged me to prepare this con- 
tribution, and kindly answered several questions. 

® Hersilia is the subject of the preceding chapter. 
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3 che fu gia igniota; hor si noma si spesso. 
Questa se ha scosso honor anni duo miglia 
contra l’archo d’amor, che indarno scoccha 
6 doue sia cuor che ’1 suo meglio consiglia. 
Cossi bene haggia quella honesta boccha 
che mel contd tutta joconda in laude 
9 di cid che a donna a ben uiuer pertoccha; (fo. 13? 
che peregrin falcon cosi non plaude 
l’ali e le penne, del capello uscito, 
12 come allei il cuore, e ’1 dentro animo ghaude. 
Narrando d@’honesta qualche atto audito, 
amica di uirth uera, e non ficta, ( 
15 qual gemma chiusa in puro oro forbito, 
questa hystoria non é scripta 
per penna di poeti, ond’altri possa ( 
18 improperarla di fiction picta; 
ma anchora é uiua e, com’io, in carne e in ossa 
spira e fruisse questo aer uitale ¢ 
21 quella che s’ha si gran fama riscossa. 
Nell’anglica proui[n]cia occidentale 
signioreggia uno eduardo chiamato, 6 
24 giouane bello e di sanghue regale, 
ingegnio humano prompto a reger stato 
con militar peritia e disciplina, 7 
27 cesare propio in campo et in senato. 
Imperando costui senza Regina, 
da credere é che spesso occultamente ~ 
30 si trastullasse in qualche concubina. 
Ma amor, che non a mai del negligente 
in animo gentil, troppo in quiete 7 
33 non lasso star la pacifica mente. 
Presi gia i passi, e tese anzi le rete, 
una uedoa donna un di gli offerse, 8) 
36 fuor di molt’altre solazose e liete. 
Vn mouer d’occhi, un sghuardo el cuor gli aperse; 
e questo fu per acqua onde 1a uassi 8 
39 al suo pallazo con barche diuerse. 
Da quel di in qua costei gli occhi soi bassi 
sempre porto, rarissimo apparendo, 87 
42 donde ’! Re ne perdea sospiri e passi. 
E per quel che da molti odo et intendo, 
di che grado era lei, basso 0 soprano, 90 
45 dard comparation, se nullo offendo: 
quasi el nipote del gran Vitaliano! 
s’hauesse bella figlia, e la piacesse 93 
48 (com’io son certo) al signior di milano. 


1 Vitaliano Borromeo (d. 1449), founder of the fortunes of the wealthy and in- 6 
fluential Borromeo family of Milan. Of his two grandsons, the elder, Giovanni, is 9 
probably meant; the younger, another Vitaliano (b. 1451), was still a boy when 
Cornazzano wrote. 
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Costei gia udite hauea le prime messe, 
quelle, dico jo, che da[n] con modo giusto 
le donne in braccio a chi le son promesse;} 

ma, perso el sposo suo, lei perse ’] ghusto 
della sua giouentute, e presso al padre 
si staua, abiecto ogni pensier uenusto. 

Fratelli hauea laudati, honesta Madre; 
poi lei la casa tutta anobiliua 
con sue belleze e manere legadre. 

Tal quale ella era, e come anchor gli é uiua, 
el re la uide in quei rimessi panni, 
sendo lui in acqua e lei sopra la riua; 

e, com’io ho deto, el cuor gli entra in affanni, 
e quanto esser pit honesta la comprende, 
piu lo riscaldan gli giouinili anni. 

Passa un mese ouer dui: el re s’accende, 
uagheggiando pur questa alcuna uolta, 
la qual s’accorgie, et in nulla gli attende. 

Van l’ambasciate e lei poco l’ascolta; 
la risposta che dan gl idolj in chiesa 
daua a’ suoi messi per non esser stolta. 

El re la cosa un di mastica e pesa, 

e dice a sé: ‘ Si che una mia uassalla 
una gratia d’amor mi tien sospesa! 
El padre d’essa é quel che me la calla, 

e contraria la fa del mio desire; 
poi tacera d’un raghazon da stalla.’ 

Losi jrato comintia a discutire; 
pur per uia anchora di promesse grande 
pregha quel che la strengha a consentire. 

El] padre, ben che sian strane dimande, 
considerato assai, la figlia pregha, 
ma quanto allei si dice in mar si spande. 

Sua immaculata uita al padre allegha; 

e gli arghuise esser pit honor la morte, 
ch’a uitupero tal giamai si piegha. 

‘Non mia belleza, ma mia iniqua sorte ’, 
dice, ‘m’ha dato un uolto e un tale aspecto 
ch’a far m’inclina puttana da corte. 

Ma Vhonor mio, el sanghue e lo ’ntellecto 
uol ch’io repugni, e quel ch’entro qui regna’, 
disse, e si dié de l’alba man sul pecto. 

El padre, audita la risposta degna 
facta dalla magnianima figliola, 
nulla risponde al re, ch’el non si sdegna; 

ma l’altro di sequente in uilla uola 
con tutti i figli, e pur nella cittade 
quella abandona colla madre sola. 

Romper non uolse la inuicta honestade 


1 These three lines probably have a double meaning. 
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della figliola, e al re per pit ragioni 
99 mostro partendo dar comoditate. 
Gia tutti i cortegian, tutti i baroni 
sapeano di costei la repugnanza, 
102 e del re l’amorose passioni; 
E pareua ad ogniun che quella stanza 
fusse nimicha del reghale impero, 
105 per lei ribella de la sua speranza. 
Vitimamente el re, posto in dispero, 
fa la madre amonir con gran minaccia 
108 ch’el si dispon compir suo desidero. 
Ella alla figlia sua tende le braccia, 
e la pregha lassar quella dureza, 
III che la casa per lei non si disfaccia; 
ricordagli i signihor, messi in uagheza, 
cid che uedon uoler, non risghuardando 
114 a pudititia né a gran gentilleza. 
‘ Eccoti il padre tuo mezo in un bando,”! 
dice, ‘ e toi frati, e noi siamo uiste 
117 come judee due che uan passando. 
De! figlia,’ grida in fin, ‘ quando nasciste, 
per che non ti fu quel Pultimo giorno, 
120 ch’or non saremo in anghustie si triste ?” 
Cosi parlato, a gli occhi si da intorno; 
la figlia, non facendo altra risposta, 
123 s’ascose in grembo el suo bel uiso adorno. 
Cessati i pianti, poscia: ‘ A uostra posta 
leuada in piedi, madre, andiamo,’ disse; 
126 ‘ far cid che piace al re mi son disposta.’ 
Dicto et audito, ogniuna si uestisse; 
la madrezuola al ciel ’nalza le mani, 
129 né lei pid de l’usato si polisse. 
Gionti in naue al pallazo, i cortegiani, 
ch’eran ben pochi, 1a sul mezo dia, 
132 el re n’auisan per certi mezani. 
Lui, come cosa che impossibil sia, 
allegro e stuppefacto si ste un poco; 
(fo. 13%) 135 puoi uiengli incontro per occulta uia. 
Trouate queste, ognun tosto dié loco: 
chi questa strada e chi quell’altra piglia; 
138 el re solletto si rimane in gioco. 
La madre alhor con uereconde ciglia 
inclina a quel: ‘ Sacra corona,’ dice, 
141 ‘ecco in tue forze la mia amata figlia.’ 
La bella donna non da Meretrice 
si sta, come la madre la presenta, 
144 ma come immaculata una phenice. 


1* Mezo in un bando ’” (‘ sent into exile ’), if taken literally, is obviously inaccurate, 
but Cornazzano was probably thinking in terms of an Italian city-state, rather than of 
a national kingdom. I should translate: ‘forced to leave the city.’ 
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Datogli d’occhio, lei come contenta 
el seghue, e l’alba man chiesta gli dona; 
147 riman la madre, e par che s’adormenta. 
Gionti in zambra lor dui, come ’! dir suona, 
nesun spatio ella incontra al suo honor diede, 
150 ma ingienocchiata allui presto ragiona: 
* Serenissimo re, qui mosso ho pede 
sol per chiarirmi se uer me sia tanta 
153 la tua beniuolentia ella gran fede. 
E prima che di me el tuo amor si uanta, 
per premio e dono piu che singhulare 
156 chieggio una gratia a tua maiesta santa; 
e non obstanti cose ardue e rare 
che dimandi, s’é uer che tanto m’ami, 
159 intender uo se mi la sei per fare.’ 
El re, come huom che si consumi e brami 
a quel bel uolto alla presentia affabile, 
162 par ch’ogni santo testimonio chiami; 
el monte atlante uol dargli habitabile, 
e sterpar le colonne c’hercul fisse, 
165 e l’antartico pol far nauicabile. 
Ancho pit al forte quella alhor si misse: 
‘Non mi uender, signor, frasche o uiole!’ 
168 Quello al prometter meno anchor prescrisse: 
giura su j raggi de l’eterno sole, 
e sopra l’osse del padre defonto, 
171 che nulla disdira alle sue parole. 
La giouine un coltel scopre in quel ponto, 
il qual basato allui porgie modesta, 
174 poco facendo della uita conto. 
Ascosto se l’hauea sotto la uesta, 
quando di casa colla madre uscio 
177 sol con proposto di morir honesta. 
‘T° ti scongiuro per l’eterno dio,’ 
dice, ‘ caro Signor, to’mi la uita: 
180 questa é la gratia che ottener uoglio jo; 
che, perso quel che sol la donna ajta 
uiuer con gloria, delibero al tutto 
183 che l’anima da me faccia partita. 
Vedrai che ’] mio parlar rendera fructo; 
che, s’io som priua di mia pudititia, 
186 el corpo atterra con sto coltel butto. 
Ma pensa ben, Signior, re di giustitia, 
che ’] tuo uano piacer passa si tosto: 
189 jo mi rimangho in eterna spurtitia. 
Che in tal maniera ti sia sottoposto 
el corpo mio, Signor, non mi par degno, 
192 ch’io pur a sanghue assai nobil m’accosto. 
ne Ch’io sia tua moglie, cid passaria il segno, 
as Lassa me donque ne’ termini mei, 
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195 e dio ti salui in pacifico regno.’ 
E] re quasi una statua su duo pei 
facto era e muto, per lo gran stupore 
198 delle parole e degno acto di lei. 
Visto 71 casto coltel, s’ascose amore, 
e tucti i uan pensier l’abandonoro; 


201 ma fece al fin come gentil Signore. 
Lassato il ferro a lei per un ristoro The Ci 
della sua pudititia inexpugnata, EK 
204 fuor delle man si caua un anel d’oro. 50: 
Poi, l’imperial uista alquanto alzata, 
‘ Dio,’ disse, ‘ Re del ciel, tu mi sij teste Tus is 
207 come costei é mia donna sposata.’ unnotic 
Di quello el dito alhor gli cinge e ueste, Its prin 
e sol del suo connubio fe’ il sermone, and th: 
210 e sol senza sescalcho fe’ le feste; demons 
lui fu la sua donzella e ’1 suo gharzone, tion to 
lui fu le uecchie che la pose allecto, Thougl 
213 lui fe’ P’offitio di cento persone. countie: 
Questo acto occulto per ogni rispecto with th 
(fo. 14°.) tene ’l re un tempo; el matrimonio infine, be prod 
216 grauida facta lei, mando ad effecto. the whc 
Tutte le Signorie allui uicine and it is 
all ’alte feste conuocate furo: shire, S 
219 el suono udiron le fiere marine. Hampst 
Ella fra lor, non pit uestita a scuro, In a 
incoronata l’honoranza tolse, torians | 
222 e ’l septro tenne in man uero e€ securo. faulty ic 
Dea di castita, cosi raccolse identific 
el fructo del justissimo semente, with Po 
225 che pria il suo fin che la uerghogna uolse. The Di 
Et odo ch’alla mensa el suo seruente Anglo-S 
non uol ch’adopri senno el coltel dicto, others, < 
228 e l’ama e | mira e |’4 sempre presente, Saxonicu 
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Reviews of Books 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names. By E1.Lert 
Exwa.i. Fourth edition. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. 
50S.) 


Tuis is the fourth edition of a work first published in 1936, but hitherto 
unnoticed in this Journal. It has proved itself of great value to historians. 
Its primary purpose is to investigate the meaning of English place-names, 
and that these may supply important historical evidence requires no 
demonstration. The work has always been particularly useful in rela- 
tion to counties not previously studied by modern scientific methods. 
Though it does not claim to be a substitute for studies of individual 
counties, such as those produced by the English Place-Name Society, 
with their valuable collection of minor names, these volumes can only 
be produced slowly. Meanwhile a survey like this of the major names of 
the whole country is an essential tool for linguists and historians alike, 
and it is one’s best authority for the names of Gloucestershire, Hereford- 
shire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Somerset, 
Hampshire, and East Anglia. 

In addition to its main purpose the book performs a service to his- 
torians in helping them to identify places in their sources and to avoid 
faulty identifications which have sometimes gained currency, such as the 
identification of Posentesbyrg and Beandun in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
with Pontesbury, Shropshire, and Bampton, Oxfordshire, respectively. 
The Dictionary includes a great number of identifications of names in 
Anglo-Saxon charters, from Dr. Ekwall’s own researches and those of 
others, and it allows one to correct and supplement Birch’s Cartularium 
Saxonicum in many places. Thus et Baccesore in BCS 163 is given as Bats- 
ford, not Paxford, Gloucestershire; @¢ Austanin BCS 269 as Aust, Glouces- 
tershire, not Aston, Worcestershire; Eadbaldingtun in BCS 487, 580 as 
Ablington, Gloucestershire; Hordwe//e in BCS 601 as Hardwell, Berkshire, 
not Hordle, Hampshire; Waudutune in BCS 764 as Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucester, and the same name in BCS 1042 as Wootton, Oxfordshire; 
at Patheneberghe in BCS 920 as Panborough, Somerset; Peverwich in BCS 
1175 as Parwich, Derbyshire; and @¢ Eastun and at Bearre in BCS 987 as 
Aston and Great Barr, Staffordshire. This list could be much longer. 
The Liwtun of Alfred’s will (i.e. the Leowtun of BCS 677) is correctly 
placed under Lifton, Devon. An important addition to our knowledge 
is the discovery of twelfth- and thirteenth-century English references to 
Offa’s Dyke (Offedich(e)) which were unknown to Stevenson when he 
discussed this name in his Asser’s Life of King Alfred, p. 204. 

A few identifications are open to question. Icanho cannot be assigned 
to Boston without rejecting the statement of the Life of St. Ceo/frid that it 
was in East Anglia; Donemupe in BCS 184 is unlikely to be Jarrow, 
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which was never a double monastery and was not in lay hands in the mid- 
eighth century; Fearndun, where King Edward died in 924, is Farndon- 
on-Dee, not Faringdon, Berkshire; there seems no evidence for the 
confident identification of Merantune in annal 755 of the Chronicle with the 
Surrey Merton, or of the Aclaeh, or at Aeclea, of BCS 321, 445 with the 
Dorset Oakley; the Buttington of annal 984 can be the Monmouthshire, 
rather than the Gloucestershire place of this name. As it would be 
very surprising to find King Eadred granting land in Workington, 
Cumberland, it is surely preferable to identify Waurcingtun in BCS 815 
with Warkton, Northamptonshire. Moreover, it seems over-cautious 
to make no reference to Streoneshalh under Whitby, but only under Stren- 
sall, since excavations at Whitby have supported the traditional identifi- 
cation. Such points could easily be rectified in a later edition, which 
could also take into consideration the suggestions in a recent article by 
W. G. Hoskins, The Westward Expansion of Wessex (Leicester University 
Press, 1960), that Beandun, Peonnan and Posentesbyrg of annals 614, 658 and 
661 of the Chronicle represent Bindon, Pinhoe and Posbury, Devon. 

Since this work is so valuable to the historian, may one make a plea 
for more cross-referencing in later editions? While most scholars know 
that Medeshamstede was replaced by Peterborough and Nordweordig by 
Derby, not all would think of looking up Walkingstead under Godstone, 
Ubbanford under Norham, Isenhamstede under Chenies, or Sfrugull, or 
Strigull, under Chepstow, to choose only a few examples. While a 
linguist is aware that names beginning with T/- should also be looked up 
under F-, and that wrong syllabic division may result in the loss or addition 
of an initial N-, R-, or Th-, there are many individual forms which have 
moved so far from the original that a cross-reference would be desirable: 
e.g. Odiham (Waudiham), Warstock (/e Horestok) or Welby (Alebie). 
One might fail to find Symeon’s Cu/terham under Holme Cultram, and 
there are many other cases where a name has acquired a prefix lacking from 
early forms and hence is not easy to find. Examples will be found under 
Payhembury, Nunkeeling, and Llanyblodwell. 

To turn to the improvements in the present edition, one may first note 
the entries of names not previously discussed. These are most frequent 
for Cornwall, and for the counties recently dealt with by the English 
Place-Name Society, but some are in other counties. Among the most 
interesting are: Calshot Castle, Hampshire, identified with the ce/cesoran 
of Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, No. 626; Crosscrake, Westermorland, 
supplying another example of a compound with the Irish order of ele- 
ments; Flemworth, Suffolk, perhaps containing the word fliema ‘a 
fugitive ’ found in Fleam Dyke; Flawith, which occurs both in the East 
and North Ridings of Yorkshire, for which flagd ‘a female troll’ is sug- 
gested; and Orford, Lincolnshire, which may mean ‘ ford of the Irish ’. 
Earlier examples of several names have now been added, e.g. for Alden- 
ham, Axbridge, Eardington, Fulham, Gracechurch, Malvern, Taynton, 
etc. It is now realized that the form Cerne] for Cerne Abbas goes back 
to AElfric, and the explanation of the / as due to Norrhan influence has 
had to be dropped. Under Hellesdon, Norfolk, is correctly placed the 
Hagelisdun of Abbo’s Passio S. Eadmundi. "The Caneganmersc of annal 1010 
in the Chronicle has rightly been placed under All and Bishops Cannings. 
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By far the greater number of changes are concerned with the inter- 
pretation of the names, and many of the new suggestions will interest 
linguists rather than historians. But the latter will be interested in the 
suggestion that Alford, Lincolnshire, may contain a/b ‘a heathen sanc- 
tuary’; that Donnington, Gloucestershire, was perhaps called after the 
Abbess Dunne of BCS 156; that Halvergate, Norfolk, could be inter- 
preted ‘half-heriot’; that Iogneshomm of BCS 384 is Eynsham, and that the 
first element may be the Welsh personal name Eugein; and that the poetic 
bresne may survive in Braceborough, Lincolnshire, and the whole name 
mean ‘ the fort of the bold one(s)’. Several names contain matter of 
interest when estimating the extent of Scandinavian influence; see, for 
example, Coston, Crownthorpe, and Tharston, all in Norfolk, Bessingby 
and Kelleythorpe in the East Riding of Yorkshire, and Loscoe, both in 
Derbyshire and the West Riding. 

It has not been possible in a short review to do more than select a 
few examples to indicate the continuing value to historians of re-issues 
of this important work. Any scholar who browses in it will find material 
which he cannot afford to neglect. 


Newnham College, Cambridge Dorotuy WHITELOCK 


‘ 


Séville et IP Atlantique (1504-1650). Partie Interprétative. ‘Tome viii, 1: 
Structures. Tome viii, 2, 1: and viii, 2 bis: Conjoncture, Annexe Graph- 
ique. By PierRE CHaunu. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1959.) 


Wir these three volumes M. Pierre Chaunu almost concludes the second 
part of the work which he and his wife, Huguette, have undertaken to 
write on the history of the Spanish Atlantic. The third part, Cadiz 
etl’ Atlantique (1651-1783), is stillto come. Since Monsieur and Madame 
Chaunu are, happily, still quite young, there seems every reason to hope 
that they will achieve the completion of their task before they are far 
advanced into middle age. It will be one of the great achievements in 
historical scholarship of our generation. For the amount of sheer hard 
work and persistence which have gone to the writing of these pages, for the 
mastery of an immense mass of extremely difficult material, and for the 
breadth of view which inspires it, this book has few equals. This much 
must be said at the outset. M. Chaunu is the most generous of authors 
who more than adequately acknowledges the work of others and who 
never fails to point to the positive qualities of works which he has to 
criticize. My own criticisms should therefore be understood within the 
context of the quality of his book. 

The publishers have failed to send the first part of the book to the 
Review. It is necessary, however, to indicate the contents of this Par‘ie 
Statistique (1304-1650), by Huguette and Pierre Chaunu. It consists of 
seven volumes (of which vol. vi. is in two parts) with an aggregate of 
nearly 4,000 pages. At the first daunting sight it almost looks like an 
attempt to put the whole archives of the Casa de Contratacién, the House of 
Trade in Seville, between the covers of these volumes in the form of 
Statistical tables. But that would be doing an injustice, both to the extra- 
ordinary richness of the Seville archives and to the authors’ intentions. 
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Volume i contains a description of these sources, /.e. the registers of the 
Casa de Contratacion, a description of the different types of ships used on the 
carrera, the Atlantic run, a discussion of the problem of tonnage and, 
finally, a description of the administration of the Casa and of its control 
of the Atlantictrade. Volumes ii to v consist of tables, giving information 
about every single ship which crossed the Atlantic between 1504 and 
1650, and which was registered in the Casa. There is information on the 
type of vessel, its tonnage, owner, master, crew and route, together with 
the exact source for each statement. The information is not, of course, 
complete. Quite apart from smugglers who escaped registration alto- 
gether, the information contained in the registers is much less full for the 
sixteenth than for the seventeenth century. 

Since, strictly speaking, these volumes are not under review, this is 
not the place to discuss at length whether it was really worth while to 
list every ship and every voyage in detail. But the authors might well 
argue that it is as justified as the publication of long series of volumes of 
diplomatic correspondence. Volume vi consists of a statistical break- 
down of the information contained in the previous volumes and of tables 
of the different types of trade, according to the types of ships, the nature 
of the cargoes and their destination, together with the quantities, values 
and prices of the cargoes carried, and an analysis of the losses of ships. 
Volume vii (in collaboration with G. Arbellot and J. Bertin) contains 
tables of the winds and currents of the Atlantic, of the speed of the convoys 
and of the types of vessels involved, together with little sketches of what 
caravels, frigates, galleys, galleons, &c., looked like. It also gives the 
locations and outputs of shipyards, and graphs of the tonnages of the 
outward and homeward voyages to and from different ports. 

M. Chaunu is the sole author of the three volumes so far published of 
Tome viii, the Partie Interprétative. (Tome viii, 1 bis, Les Structures 
techniques et politiques, has not yet been published). He starts his first 
volume, Tome viii, 1, Les Structures géographiques, with a bibliography 
about which, with characteristic modesty, he says that it ‘ surprendra, 
peut-étre, par sa briéveté ’. It runs to 105 pages and is certainly the best 
bibliography of the whole history of Spain and the Spanish Atlantic 
Empire in the sixteenth and seventeenth century that I know of. In this 
volume M. Chaunu has attempted to do for the Spanish Atlantic what 
Professor Braudel did for the Mediterranean,! i.e. to write a comprehensive 
historical geography of a large, but geographically and historically uni- 
fied, area over a definite period of time. The problems, as the author 
himself points out were, however, very different from those facing M. 
Braudel. Where the latter was dealing with an old, highly developed, 
and richly articulated civilization, M. Chaunu has written of a frontier, 
of an enormous and expanding area of trade and of an empire under 
unified political control. He includes the Portuguese Azores, but says 
very little about Brazil. In spite of much excellent work on the Spanish 
American Empire, especially by American historians, much less is known 
about the Spanish Atlantic area in the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
than about the Mediterranean. It is therefore hardly surprising that, at 

1F, Braudel, La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen al’ époque de Philippe II (Paris, 


1949). 
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times, M. Chaunu’s volume lacks the depth and richness of the work of 
his distinguished preceptor. M. Chaunu seems almost too diffident and, 
sometimes, too dependent on the Paris circle of historians. He can, for 
instance, write two pages of very elementary explanation of the use of 
bills of exchange in his period and then acknowledge the teaching of 
M. Clemens Heller, of the Ecole Pratiques des Hautes Etudes, as having 
shown that the attitude of the medieval church to usury was less rigid than 
had once been supposed. A typically graceful compliment; but there 
is, in fact, a considerable literature on this subject which has been known 
for some time, even outside the Ecole Pratique. 

Points such as these, and a few avoidable repetitions, are, however, 
small matters. Even in its present incomplete form the volume can stand 
comparison with La Méditerranée. It will, no doubt, appear to be even 
better when the second part is published. ‘The historian who is not an 
economic history specialist may well find the complete volume the most 
useful part of the whole work. 

In the remaining two volumes (Tomes viii, 2 and viii, 2 bis) which M. 
Chaunu calls La Conjoncture he has attempted something even more 
ambitious than in the volume S/ructures. It is nothing less than to do for 
his period what economic historians, from Schumpeter to Rostow, have 
tried to do for the nineteenth century: i.e. to give an overall picture of the 
economic development of the Spanish Atlantic, with all its fluctuations 
and on a quantitative basis, using for this purpose his own tables in the 
previous volumes and the price series of Hamilton and Posthumus. It 
is worth while to quote his own intentions: 

La conjoncture, telle que nous proposons de l’entendre, serait, donc, une méthode 

de révéler le plus de corrélations possibles entre les séries apparemment les plus 

éloignées. Mais cette méthode n’entend pas saisir seulement ce qui se préte au 
chiffre, a la série, elle vise 4 y incorporer le maximum d’humain que les documents 
expriment. Elle s’efforce, en tissant le plus des fils possibles, sur la trame des 
fluctuations du trafic, de donner un relief et un sens 4 ce qui risquait, hors de son 
contexte, de n’étre plus qu’accidentel. La conjoncture est, ici, en l’occurrence, 
une méthode par laquelle on tend a tout intégrer de la réalité humaine connue dans 
lunité de temps, 4 tout mener de front, et 4 reconstituer, ainsi, le climat économique 
le plus largement entendu de I’Atlantique espagnol, résolu non plus spatialement, 
mais temporellement. Loin d’étre le domaine de l’événementiel et par conséquent 
de l’accidentel, par opposition au continu et au logique du structurel, la con- 
joncture tenterait, au contraire, si la chose est possible, de reculer le domaine 
de l’accidentel et d’introduire des liens logiques dans des secteurs abandonnés, 
jusqu’alors, a l’aberrant (tome viii, 2, p. 10). 
This is going beyond what most historians of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries would claim they could do, even with their much better 
statistical information. But I do not, for the moment, want to pursue 
all the philsophical hares which M. Chaunu has started. His most re- 
markable discovery has been the coincidence of the Spanish, and often 
also general European, prices with the fluctuations of Seville’s Atlantic 
trade. Professor Hamilton had previously pointed to the correlation 
between silver shipments and prices;! but he had nothing like the same 
statistical information as M. Chaunu for the Atlantic trade as a whole. 
Some objections have been raised against Hamilton’s series of price 


1K. J. Hamilton, American Treasure and the Price Revolution (Cambridge, Mass., 
1934). 
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indices, and M. Chaunu is well aware of them. But these indices are still 
as good as most other series we have for the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century and M. Chaunu has had no alternative to using them. Since, 
with a few exceptions, the correlation holds over the whole period of 150 
years, even for short-term fluctuations of a few years’ length, it cannot bea 
question of coincidence. 

So far, we are on reasonably firm ground. It is in M. Chaunu’s 
methods of analysis, and in the claims he makes for his conclusions, that 
doubts arise. Firstly, there is the comparatively minor point of the degree 
of accuracy of both his own and Hamilton’s figures. The author, better 
than anyone else, knows and stresses their limitations. Yet he works 
with percentages down to four places of decimals. Whatever are these 
supposed to signify ? 

Mote important is his interpretation of the nature of fluctuations. He 
has discovered three main types: short fluctuations of two and a half to 
four years, medium ones of about ten or eleven years, and four or five 
long-term fluctuations: an ascending one, from 1504 to 1550; a sharp 
downward swing, from 1550 to 1562-3; another ascending one, from 
1562-3 to 1592; a plateau, from 1593 to 1622; and another downward 
swing from 1623 to 1650. ‘The last two he sometimes groups together. 
The short and medium fluctuations he calls Kitchens and Juglars. Of 
the long-term ones he writes: 

Ces quatre fluctuations existent, il est possible de tout ordonner autour d’elles, de 

tout intégrer dans leur cadre, elles permettent de tout mesurer, de tout comprendre, 

méme le qualitatif, l’événementiel économique, voire l’événementiel tout court, 

entendez Vhistoire (tome viii, 2, p. 39). 

These are formidable claims; but are they justified? Kitchens and 
Juglars were names given to the nineteenth-century American business 
cycles. Attempts to transfer this model to the nineteenth-century 
economic fluctuations in Britain have not been entirely successful. Can 
the model now really be meaningfully transferred to the very different 
economy of the Spanish Atlantic in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ? 
The model of Kitchens and Juglars, moreover, described production 
cycles. M. Chaunu’s figures, however, are concerned with prices and 
trade. It is only in these, and not in production, that he can measure his 
fluctuations; for, with the partial exception of silver and mercury, we 
have few usable production figures for this period. 

Fortunately, he drops the terms Kitchen and Juglar fairly soon. But 
the confusion persists, for instance when he argues from his price and 
trade figures to the condition of the Spanish economy as a whole during 
the plague years of 1599-1600. The fact that prices and Atlantic trade 
fluctuated in more or less regular periods, and did so in statistical correla- 
tion, is certainly a discovery of first-class importance; but it is not, in 
itself, a proof of the existence of production cycles like those of the nine- 
teenth century. They may have existed; but that has still to be demons- 
trated. It is, indeed, quite possible that rising prices and the consequent 
prospects of high profits should have induced investment in production, 
as well as in trade and falling prices disinvestment. But would they have 
done so in the relatively backward industry of Spain, outside mining and 
ship building? It is possible; but one cannot just assume it. It is 
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probably more likely that Spanish prices affected investment in export 
industries outside Spain; for it was non-Spanish industry which increas- 
ingly came to supply the commodities of Seville’s exports. If this was so, 
it might explain the extraordinary coincidence of the slump in English 
cloth exports after 1550 and the slump in Spanish American trade. 
M. Chaunu does not say anything about this particular problem. 

When we come to M. Chaunu’s long-term fluctuations, which he also 
calls cycles, the difficulties are of a somewhat different order—quite apart 
from the whole question of the existence of long cycles even in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. M.Chaunu has found long upswings and 
downswings in his syndrome trade-prices. It is possible that this syn- 
drome indicates similar long upswings and downswings for the whole 
Atlantic economy. But, even assuming that it does, there is nothing 
cyclical about these fluctuations. There were no permanent structural 
factors in the Spanish Atlantic economy which produced alternate long 
upswings and downswings throughout this period of 150 years. It is 
rather that each of the swings depended on quite specific and non-recurring 
historical constellations. (This does not exclude the possibility of dif- 
ferent historical constellations producing further long upswings and 
downswings. Even when these happen to be of roughly similar length, 
that still leaves the phenomenon a historical, and not a cyclical, one.) The 
word cycles, taken from a model in static economics, is therefore in this 
connection a misnomer. It has confused the author himself and led 
him to make his claim of being able to understand what happened in 
history (/’événementiel) in terms of his cycles. Nor surprisingly, he has 
not made good his claim. What appears clearly enough from his work 
is that the fluctuations themselves were part of, and dependent on, what 
happened in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Again, fortunately, M. Chaunu seems to foget his extraordinary theory 
quite soon when he gets down to the detailed description and analysis 
of his different types of fluctuations. Year by year he guides us through 
the figures and tables of the earlier volumes, never failing to relate them 
to the historical events of the time, evaluating such events empirically, 
sometimes as causes, sometimes as results, of the movements of prices 
and trade. ‘This is perfectly orthodox historical writing, and it works. 
It is also an immensely impressive performance. I do not know whether 
M. Chaunu thinks that many of his readers will have the stamina to 
follow him, figure by figure, over the 2,000 pages of these two volumes. 
As a book of reference for anyone studying any particular stretch of the 
period it will be, or at least ought to be, indispensable. 

M. Chaunu’s most important contribution, however, is his explanation 
of the five long fluctuations he has discovered and his evaluation of their 
historical importance. The pity is that these explanations are dispersed 
through the book in such a way that they are not easily found—there is no 
index—and that they are written with the sort of syntax which the more 
abstruse German philosophers used to favour. A short summary can 
hardly do justice to the acuteness of M. Chaunu’s analysis; but it is worth 
trying. 

The period 1504 to 1550 was the first great period of expansion, the 
age of the moving frontier, of the conquistadores, of an open economy 
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during which shipments of treasure, mostly gold, acted as a psychological 
stimulus to investment and further conquests. (It should be said that the 
author’s view of the economic role of American treasure is a good deal 
more subtle than Professor Hamilton’s.) By 1550, all the West Indian 
islands and most of the accessible Central and South American mainland 
had been taken possession of, and the robber economy of the first genera- 
tion of conquistadores came to an end. The result was an acute crisis 
during which Spanish prices slumped and traffic between Spain and the 
Indies fell sharply. The depression lasted, with minor fluctuations, for 
about twelve years. From about 1563, the settling and internal develop- 
ment of the colonies and the rapidly increasing output of the silver mines, 
with consequent renewed demand for European commodities and 
renewed flow of treasure to Spain, caused the second long period of up- 
swing. Europe suffered from a chronic shortage of currency during 
most of the sixteenth century, evidenced by the agio on gold and silver 
coins in Spain and by the recurring debasements of the coinage of most 
European countries. The arrival of American treasure, if I understand 
M. Chaunu correctly, just eased the shortage of capital sufficiently or, 
rather, gave the appearance on the money markets of easing it, to induce 
merchants to invest in trade. But, the more trade expanded during the 
second half of the sixteenth century, the greater was the amount of treasure 
that had to be injected into the trading economy of the Atlantic to keep it 
going. From the end of the sixteenth century, silver shipments to Europe 
began to level off. Almost immediately there was again a shortage of 
capital in Seville. With the primitive productive techniques of the 
colonists, the Spanish-American economy had reached the limits of its 
expansion. Moreover, the colonists were increasingly supplying their 
own needs and were becoming less dependent on European imports. Up 
to 1622 the curve of prices and trade remained roughly level. But the 
Spanish economy had in the meantime been seriously weakened by an 
extraordinary rise in wages. (In this connection M. Chaunu completely 
demolishes Professor Hamilton’s argument that this was due to the plague 
of 1599-1600, and not to the expulsion of the Moriscos. This event is 
now tfe-instated to its position as a major economic disaster which it 
occupied before Professor Hamilton tried to argue it away.) 

From 1622 the swing was sharply and irretrievably downwards, again 
both in prices and in volume and value of Atlantic trade. The indigenous 
population of Central America had suffered a staggering decline, from more 
than 11 million at the time of Cortez, to less than 2 million by the sixteen- 
twenties. This was no longer sufficient to keep the colonial economy 
at its former level. Population did not begin to grow again until about 
1680. In the absence of massive technological advance or the discovery 
of new resources, there was no possibility of a serious recovery 
of the Spanish-American economy before the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

This model of the history of these 150 years looks very convincing. 
But it is not a cyclical model. M.Chaunu’s long upswings and down- 
swings may even turn out to be a rough measure of the history of the 
whole economy of the Spanish Atlantic. They do not, of course, tell the 
whole story. In America the decline of the indigenous population right 
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through the period of trade expansion in the sixteenth century, and the 
depression of the survivors into forced or cheap labour is, surely, a story 
of disastrous economic decline. There is no meaningful sum which this 
decline and the economic fortunes of the colonists will add up to. There 
are—pace M. Chaunu—limits to the quantitative interpretation of history, 
even where one deals with quantitative data. 

For the economic history of Spain itself, M. Chaunu’s long-term 
fluctuations fit much better. Not only that, they also correlate with 
Posthumus’s series of wholesale price indices for Amsterdam. This is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable discovery of all. M. Chaunu is commend- 
ably cautious in drawing conclusions from this phenomenon. But he 
does suggest, and I think rightly, that he has discovered at least one vital 
clue to the history of the development of the economy of Europe as a 
whole during this period. It now looks as if the great North-European 
crisis of the sixteen-twenties was linked with the crisis of the Atlantic. 
Even more important: M. Chaunu may have given us the first approxima- 
tion to an overall pattern comparable with the pattern which Professor 
Postan has worked out for the later Middle Ages. Europe’s first great 
economic expansion in modern history was closely linked with the ex- 
pansion of the Spanish Atlantic. When the expansion of the Spanish 
Atlantic economy ceased, Europe was plunged into a prolonged crisis 
from which it did not recover until the second great colonial expansion, 
that of the Dutch, English and French colonial empires, provided a new 
stimulus to economicadvance. It looks a curiously old-fashioned pattern. 
But M. Chaunu’s statistical methods are not old-fashioned, and they 
should at least be taken as a serious basis for discussion. 

If this is a very long review, it is because M. Chaunu’s book has 
deserved it. It is history written on the grand scale. For all its faults 
and misconceptions it is likely to prove an enormously important book. 
A final word of praise should go to the VIe Section de L’Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes and the other bodies who sponsored and financed 
this work, and to the publishers for a wellnigh faultless typographical 
production. 


University of Nottingham H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 
, 


Conflict in Stuart England: Essays in Honour of Wallace Notestein. Ed. 
W. A. ArkeN and B. D. HENNING. (London: Cape, 1960. 215.) 


Wa..ace NortEsTEIN is among the great seventeenth-century historians. 
His Winning of the Initiative by the.House of Commons is a classic, fundamental 
to all our thinking about the constitutional conflicts in Stuart England. 
His skill in ferreting out and editing parliamentary diaries has widely 
extended the sources on which scholars can draw. To this magisterial 
but austere work on Parliament we must add his History of Witchcraft in 
England, English Folk, The Scot in History, The English People on the Eve of 
Colonization, Four Worthies, each in its different way adding flesh and blood 
to the bare bones of his constitutional studies. To few historians is it 
given to be as successful in social history and biography as in constitu- 
tional history. The secret lies in Notestein’s width of vision, his sense of 
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the unity of society in all its manifestations, his sheer love of human beings, 
We never forget that he started as a student of literature. 

But Notestein has not only been influential through his writings. 
There are all the books he has not published yet—the history of parlia- 
ment in the early seventeenth century, which will be a companion piece 
to Sir John Neale’s work; the lectures on local government in seven- 
teenth-century England which Notestein delivered as Eastman Professor 
in Oxford in 1950. Above all he has left his mark by the generosity of 
his help to other historians, on both sides of the Atlantic; by imaginative 
encouragement of his juniors, whether or not he was formally their 
teacher; by his conversation, with its infectious gusto; and by the sense 
which he nevertheless conveys that history is a profoundly serious moral 
discipline. 

It would be nice to be able to say that this Festschrift was worthy of 
the occasion and the man. But it is not: one wonders whether some of 
the essays were worth publishing at all. The best, curiously, is in a 
field Notestein scarcely touched, economic history. Professor Mildred 
Campbell convincingly modifies the traditional view that everybody 
thought England overpopulated in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, underpopulated in the late seventeenth century. She proves 
that many persons in the earlier period realized that the overpopulation 
was relative, not absolute: that given a different economic structure and 
policy it would disappear. In the second half of the seventeenth century, 
when the economy had been modified, some politicians, notably Shaftes- 
bury, saw that emigration to the colonies must be encouraged in the 
interests of imperial policy as a whole. Another useful essay is Miss 
Foster’s on ‘ The Procedure of the House of Commons against Patents 
and Monopolies, 1621-4’, which shows the Commons * raising their role 
from mere informers to partakers in the act of judicature itself’ (p. 75). 
Mrs. Keeler illuminates opposition organization in 1640 by analysing 
committees of the Commons; the late Professor Aiken studies the Ad- 
miralty Commission of 1679-84; and Professor James discusses ‘ Bishops 
in Politics, 1688-1714’. There are five other contributions, a useful 
Bibliography of Notestein’s writings and reviews, and a quite splendid 
photograph of him. 

Balliol College, Oxford CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Der Westfalische Frieden. By Frirz DickMaNn. (Miinster: Verlag 
Aschendorff, 1959. 54 DM.) 


Tue peace of Westphalia has been neglected by historians. Apart from 
Poelhekke’s De Vrede van Munster (1948), which dealt only with the negoti- 
ations between the United Provinces and Spain, there has been no attempt 
by a modern scholar to survey what was, by any standard, one of the most 
important events in modern history. Until the present volume appeared, 
the only such work available was C. T. Odhner’s Sveriges de/tagande t den 
westfaliska fredskongressen (1875; German trans., 1877); and though 
Odhner’s book was not entirely confined to Sweden’s part in the congress, 
and though it was based on wide archival research, it has inevitably 
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become out of date in some important particulars. The task confronting 
anybody trying to supersede it was, however, so formidable that only a 
historian of considerable courage would have attempted it, and only a 
historian of more than ordinary endowments could have succeeded. 
In Germany, moreover, where such a historian might most probably 
have been expected to appear, the peace has so long been looked on with 
repugnance as a fatal turning-point in German history, that researchers 
have been somewhat reluctant to concern themselves with so painful a 
topic. Since 1945, however, there have been signs of a disposition to 
look at the work of the peacemakers more dispassionately, and with a 
greater appreciation of the positive side of their achievement; and of that 
tendency this book is a notable expression. It is based on archival 
research in Vienna, Paris, Stockholm and Marburg, and upon a large array 
of printed sources; the author is master of the European languages 
required for such a study; and he has that familiarity with the domestic 
history of the participating countries which is indispensable for an under- 
standing of their diplomacy. He has, in addition, certain qualities which 
were eminently necessary in treating such a topic as this: skill in composi- 


‘ tion, which has enabled him to master the very difficult task of displaying 


the interaction of differing sets of problems, all developing simultaneously ; 
and, not least, a lucid and agreeable style. This could easily have been a 
work of uncommon tedium; in fact, it is from first to last excellent reading. 
The congress comes alive; its leading personalities are sharply etched; 
the methods of business become clear to us—among others, the impor- 
tance of bribery, which (for instance) eventually decided the allocation of 
Minden to Brandenburg (p. 323). 

The work is planned on a grand scale. It begins with a weighty 
introductory chapter on German history from the peace of Augsburg to 
the outbreak of the war; it includes very valuable chapters on German 
constitutional theory and practice in the early seventeenth century, and on 
the influence of political thinkers and pamphleteers upon its development; 
and it surveys the history of all the negotiations for peace from 1630 
onwards (with, among other things, some excellent pages on Wallenstein). 
It is, in fact, a broad history of the later phases of the Thirty Years’ War, 
with the military operations left out; and it is difficult to think of a better. 
It is certainly one of the most important books on the seventeenth century 
to appear for many years; and to all historians who concern themselves 
with that century it will be indispensable. 

From this account, it is the imperial plenipotentiary, Maximilian von 
Trauttmansdorff, who emerges as the hero of the congress, though hardly 
as its dominating figure. His difficulties were enormous: in a peace 
congress which was also virtually a Reichstag he had to carry the Estates 
with him, as well as bargain with the foreign powers; he was opposed at 
Vienna by the irreconcilables and by Spain; it proved in the long run 
impossible to split France and Sweden; he was hampered all along by the 
impossibility of yielding the jus reformandi in the hereditary dominions; 
and he worked against a heartbreaking background of military disaster. 
He was recalled in July 1647, and it was Volmar who finished the negotia- 
tions; yet before he left Miinster he had carried through his policy of 
teligious reconciliation, settled the claims of the two Crowns, adumbrated 
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the essentials of the German settlement, and laid the bases for both the 
religious and the political peace; and in the end it was to his basis that the 
congress recurred. Trauttmansdorff was the most magnanimous and 
personally the most attractive of all the diplomats; and he was the only 
one on his side, perhaps, who approached the problem of peace in a really 
constructive spirit. 

A good deal of this book—and some of the best of it—is taken up 
with discussions of the policy of Richelieu, and with the demonstration 
of his influence upon the congress. Richelieu is shown as aiming at a 
general European system of collective security, in contrast with the nar- 
rower confessional system which had been the policy of Gustav Adolf. 
The idea first became apparent at Cherasco; and it was implicit in 
Richelieu’s agreements with the league of Heilbronn in 1634, and with the 
Dutch in 1635: there was to be an Italian, as well as a German security 
system, and the one was to be linked to the other. Mazarin found this 
more than he could compass; but the guarantee of Westphalia, and the 
League of the Rhine later, are seen to be the remnants of Richelieu’s ideal. 
There is a full and illuminating discussion of Richelieu’s Rhine policy: 
here the author follows Mommsen; but he shows, more clearly than 
Mommsen did, how that policy evolved from the securing of entry-ports 
into Germany, into the acquisition of territorial pledges, and then to 
the erection of buffer-states. Richelieu’s unpublished instructions for 
France’s representatives to the Congress, in their latest revision of 1642, 
show him grounding the need for French access to Germany on the 
interests of Christendom as a whole, and reveal him as more moderate in 
his demands than Louis XIII. This instruction was the basis for French 
policy at the congress; but Mazarin went beyond Richelieu’s objectives, 
and removed most of their ideal content. Dr. Dickmann is perhaps too 
disposed to lay stress upon the brilliance of French diplomacy: compared 
with the imperialists, they had much the simpler task. They made 
blunders, moreover, of which Servien’s alienation of the Dutch was the 
most conspicuous; and they came very inadequately informed about some 
of the problems they had to confront. The tangle about Alsace, for 
instance, arose because the French were not aware until July 1645 of how 
limited Habsburg rights really were, and because their opponents had 
every interest in not enlightening them. 

In regard to the German estates, the book brings out well the contin- 
uous tradition of Hesse-Kassel radicalism, the influence of the Land- 
gravine’s dogged determination upon the policy of the Crowns, and the 
ultimate failure of the left-wingers at Westphalia: the Landgravine got 
her indemnity, and she won her battle with Hesse-Darmstadt; but so far 
from carrying any radical constitutional reform, she found the estates 
surprisingly unanimous against her: even the right of alliance was 
accepted only with the Trexevorbehalt. 

The Swedes receive hard treatment throughout, except for Salvius, 
who perhaps gets off more easily than he deserved. The view of Swedish 
objectives in Germany is substantially Kretzschmatr’s, or even Treitschke’s, 
and it would hardly have been acceptable to Ahnlund, either as regards 
Gustav Adolf, or as regards Oxenstierna. But the author makes a good 
point about the connection between the compensation to the Swedish 
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mercenaries (which was a main difficulty in the last stages of the negotia- 
tions) and the demand for amnesty in the hereditary dominions: if the 
compensation were adequate, the Swedes were prepared to drop the 
demand for an amnesty extending further back than 1630; if it were 
inadequate, amnesty must be insisted on, since so many Swedish officers 
were Bohemian exiles that the possibility must be kept open for them to 
return to their estates, failing adequate discharge of their arrears of pay, 
(p. 471). On the whole, it seems likely that Dr. Dickmann exaggerates 
the differences between Oxenstierna’s and Kristina’s view of what was a 
satisfactory peace: it should not be forgotten that both were for holding 
out for the whole of Pomerania, though fortunately their plenipotentiaries 
had accepted less before their counter-instructions arrived. The differ- 
ence between them (like that between D’Avaux and Servien) was not so 
much a difference about foreign policy as a difference about domestic 
matters for which foreign policy at times provided one of the battle- 
grounds. : 

There are one or two statements to which exception could possibly 
be taken. It is scarcely true to say (p. 46) that the kings of Sweden pro- 
tected the peasants and with their help became masters of the: nobility; 
and it is incorrect to imply (on the same page) that Sweden conquered 
Finland in the sixteenth century. It seems doubtful whether it would 
be possible to substantiate the remark that ‘ Oxenstierna hatte auch die 
deutsche Biindnispolitik seines K6nigs immer mit Misstrauen betrachtet ’ 
(p. 49). The censure of the Great Elector for clinging to Pomerania, 
rather than accept compensation elsewhere (p. 307) seems questionable too: 
maritime and colonial plans may indeed have been alien to the nature of 
his state, but Pomerania was desired not only for these reasons, but in 
order to slam the door of Germany in Sweden’s face. ‘There is a very odd 
misapprehension on page 422, where the author remarks that Sweden 
could do nothing to moderate the demands of her army because since the 
sixteenth century it had been represented in the riksdag. There are one 
or two modern works which might have been consulted with advantage; 
for instance, Sverker Arnoldsson’s Svensk-fransk krigs- och fredspolitik i 
Tyskland 1634-1636 (Géteborg 1937), and the Swedish General Staff’s 
Fran Femern och Jankow till Westfaliska freden (1948), which brings out, 
as this book does not, how Bavarian fear of a last-minute imperialist 
triumph, and consequent prolongation of the war, led to deliberate mili- 
tary inertness after the denunciation of the truce of Ulm, and so saved the 
Swedish army from probable destruction. But these are minor points. 
A more substantial objection is the arrangement whereby the notes are 
concentrated in fifty closely printed pages at the end of the book, and 
whereby references are given generally to chapters or sections, and not to 
pages: this makes for very great difficulty in finding what source is 
relied upon for any particular statement. The bibliography is inadequate, 
in the sense that it by no means includes all the books and articles cited 
in the notes; and when an authority appears in the notes under a short- 
ened title, it is sometimes necessary to work back laboriously through 
many pages to find it quoted in full. And, finally, the type of the text 
itself, though it is clear, is so small as to impose a considerable strain on 
the reader. It seems a pity, in fact, that it was not possible to publish 
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this book—which is certain to be the standard work for many years to 
come—in two volumes; particularly as a more spacious format might 
have encouraged Dr. Dickmann to round off his work with some account 
of the difficulties which attended the execution of the treaties: the absence 
of such an account is a little disappointing, in view of the broad scale 
of the introductory chapters. But when all reservations have been made, 
this is a very good book. 
The Queen’s University, Belfast MIcHAEL ROBERTS 


Two Treatises of Government. A critical edition with an introduction and 
apparatus criticus by Peter Laslett. By JoHn Locke. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1960. 55s.) 


SomE political theorists have always been notoriously hard to interpret, 
but generations of students have been brought up in the belief that there 
was no special difficulty about Locke. He was indeed often rather 
muddled, in a typically English way, but he was essentially the Whig 
philosopher, the apologist for the Glorious Revolution of 1688. Ina 
series of articles published during the last ten years or so Mr. Laslett 
has done much to demolish these traditional assumptions, and he now 
clinches his conclusions in this truly definitive edition of Locke’s principal 
political work. He has been fortunate in having what remains of Locke’s 
own library at his disposal, besides the Locke manuscripts in the Bodleian, 
and though he disclaims any technical skill at this kind of study, he has 
in fact shown a peculiar flair for it, and has exercised great patience and 
critical acumen. 

He lists three ‘ dogmas’ about Locke which are all ‘ demonstrably 
wrong’. In the first place, Locke did not write in 1689 to justify the 
Revolution. He began to write in 1679, when Shaftesbury ‘found 
himself in need of a general, theoretical argument to justify a change in 
the constitution’; and, incidentally, Locke ‘ went much further towards 
revolution and treason’ than his earlier biographers knew or were pre- 
pared to admit. Mr. Laslett assigns the composition of Two Treatises 
to the years between 1679 and 1681, or 1683 at the latest. The book was 
not published until the end of 1689 (with 1690 as the date on the title 
page), and had then been revised and altered in various ways, with fresh 
matter inserted in several places to adapt it to the circumstances of the 
Revolution; but substantially it dates from the Exclusion crisis. It also 
seems clear that Locke originally started on what is now the Second Treatise, 
and that the rearrangement into the form as we have it, including the 
division into two separate parts, was an afterthought. Mr. Laslett’s 
proof of these conclusions, based mainly on minute and exact considera- 
tion of points such as the dates (known from Locke’s manuscript diaries, 
notebooks, book-lists, &c.) when he acquired certain editions of Filmer 
and other writers quoted or referred to in his text, and confirmed by 
internal evidence—a number of allusions fit Charles II’s reign rather than 
James II’s—is a remarkable piece of literary detective-work, and commands 
our admiration and assent. 
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In the second place, ‘ Locke did not write with Thomas Hobbes in 
hand or in mind’. He wrote, first, to provide a theoretical justification 
for Shaftesbury’s political programme, and to refute Filmer’s minor 
political tracts, a volume of which had appeared in 1679. Then, when 
this was followed in 1680 by Pasriarcha, he decided that he must also 
compose a detailed refutation of the patriarchal theory of divine right, 
which became the accepted doctrine of the Tories. Now Filmer and 
Hobbes propounded similar doctrines about the nature of sovereignty 
and law, so that in rejecting the absolutism of one Locke naturally also 
rejected the absolutism of the other; yet Hobbes had undoubtedly 
influenced Locke, especially perhaps in his youth, and was always part of 
the background of his thought. We must certainly abandon any idea 
that Hobbes was Locke’s ‘ real’ target, and Filmer only a dummy: 
that completely misrepresents Filmer’s importance, and Locke is con- 
tinually attacking Filmer, in the Second Treatise as well as the Firs¢. Still, 
though the exact literary relationship between Hobbes and Locke is not 
easily stated, there are a number of passages in Locke which seem unmis- 
takably intended to strike at Hobbes. 

Thirdly, ‘ Locke did not write as a philosopher, applying to politics 
the implications of his view of reality as a whole’. In course of time 
his political theory inevitably came to be looked on as part of the work of 
Locke the philosopher, and its reputation and influence may have been 
correspondingly enhanced, but the purposes and the citcumstances of 
composition of the Two Treatises and the Essay on Human Understanding 
were very -different. Two Treatises of Government was published anony- 
mously, and though its authorship soon became known to several people, 
and was suspected by many more, Locke went to extraordinary lengths 
in his efforts to conceal it, and only acknowledged it at last in a codicil 
to his will, written shortly before his death. We can understand the 
need for caution ten years earlier, when he was in personal danger, but 
why this concealment after the Revolution? It was characteristic of 
Locke to be'secretive, and there was, of course, some element of risk, to 
begin with at any rate, that James II might possibly be restored, but Mr. 
Laslett suggests a further explanation. Locke was a notoriously in- 
consistent writer, sometimes apparently unconsciously (pointing out his 
inconsistencies has been a favourite pastime for generations of commen- 
tators), for he was frequently content to avoid exploring to the end the 
logical implications of his doctrines. One of the most obvious contra- 
dictions in his thought is that between his denial of innate ideas in the 
Essay and his doctrine of natural law, ‘ writ in the hearts of all mankind ?, 
which was the basis of his political theory. This was an inconsistency 
Locke was well aware of, and the problem of reconciling the hedonistic 
ethics of the Essay with natural law was one which continually worried him, 
and which he never succeeded in solving. Tyrrell urged him to publish 
his early essays on the law of nature, but he would never do so, for, as Dr. 
von Leyden has pointed out, they would not have provided a solution. 
The difference in the purposes and the states of mind in which he composed 
the Essay and the Two Treatises may explain why what he said in one was 
incompatible with what he said in the other, and may also well be one of 
the reasons why he was unwilling to be known as the author of both books. 
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Mr. Laslett is not, of course, only concerned to replace long-established 
views by new and possibly controversial conclusions. His introduction 
and his footnotes to the text clear up many obscure points and are most 
valuable for elucidating Locke’s thought, and enabling us to appreciate 
its proper historical context. And, last but not least, there is the text 
itself. Locke himself complained of the errors in the editions printed in 
his own life-time, and seems to have aimed at a standard of meticulous 
accuracy beyond the capacity of seventeenth-century printers (or of 
modern printers, for that matter, for the present volume, in spite of the 
immense pains that have obviously been taken over its production, con- 
tains some misprints). He complicated matters by his devious efforts to 
conceal his identity, and by continually revising and altering the wording 
and punctuation; and some modern editions have been so carelessly or 
hastily produced as only to add to the prevalent confusion. Now at last 
we have a critical edition, based on 4 copy which Locke himself regarded 
as satisfactory for posterity, and with a careful collation of the successive 
variant forms of the text in earlier editions. The result, it must be ad- 
mitted, does not seriously affect the actual content and meaning of Locke’s 
doctrine, but Mr. Laslett was undoubtedly justified in devoting so much 
time and trouble to establishing, or re-establishing, an accurate version of 
a political classic of great historical importance. 


Oriel College, Oxford J. W. Goucu 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin. Editor, LEONARD LABAREE; Associate 
Editor, WHITFIELD J. BeL1, Jr. Vol. i, January 6, 1706 through 
December 31, 1734. Vol. ii, January 1, 1735 through December 31, 
1744. (Yale University Press; London: O.U.P., 1959, 1960. 
Gos. each.) 


SrupENts of Revolutionary America have long felt the need for a new 
edition of the works of Benjamin Franklin. The last to appear was that 
of A. H. Smyth, produced for the bicentenary of his birth in 1906: a 
useful collection, but by no means all-inclusive even then. Since this 
edition was published, however, many new letters have come to light; 
the American Philosophical Society has been adding steadily to its holdings, 
particularly with its purchase in 1936 of the Bache papers; four notable 
groups of letters have been acquired, three of which have been published 
—Franklin’s correspondence with Jane Mecom, Richard Jackson and 
Catharine Ray Green. Moreover all previous editions of Franklin’s 
writings printed very few letters to Franklin, so that his works have thus 
far reflected only one side of his correspondence. At a time when 
Jefferson is being given royal treatment in the Princeton edition of his 
correspondence, and when projects to publish the papers of Madison and 
of the Adams family are under way, it was both inevitable and proper that 
Benjamin Franklin should be accorded an equal place in the great series of 
tributes to the Founding Fathers. 

This edition was born on a summer evening in 1952, at the home of the 
president of Yale, when several alumni were discussing the extensive 
William Smith Mason collection of Franklin materials in the Sterling 
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Memorial Library. What has resulted is an impressive partnership 
between Yale and the American Philosophical Society, buttressed by a 
substantial grant from Life magazine. The intention is to produce as 
comprehensive an edition as possible, running to some forty volumes over 
the next fifteen years. No edition will ever be completely comprehensive, 
for many of Franklin’s letters and papers disappeared even in his own 
lifetime, and a number of manuscripts have not been identified. But a 
feature of this edition is the quest itself. No place, conclude the editors, 
is too improbable to hold a Franklin letter—there are eight at Windsor 
Castle, and two in the Karl Marx University at Leipzig. ‘The world has 
been combed for Frankliniana, from Hawaii to the Soviet Union. ‘To the 
search has to be added the accompanying work of deduction: Franklin 
wrote so much under pseudonym that much work has to be done in 
identifying his contributions. The editors have been as successful as 
sleuths as they have been as scholars. 

The first volume of this new edition covers the years to 1734, and it 
contains three times as much material as the Smyth edition for this period. 
It shows the young Franklin of Boston, Philadelphia and London, as 
essayist, pamphleteer and printer. Here are the literary pieces he wrote 
and printed in the New-England Courant, the American Weekly Mercury and 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. Here are the fascinating letters of Silence 
Dogood, the distant relation of Sir Roger de Coverley. And in particular 
here are the first issues of Poor Richard’s Almanack, with the reproduction 
in photographic facsimile, for the first time, of the entire twenty-four 
pages of the ‘ first impression ’ of the Poor Richard, that for 1733. And 
not least there is here a genealogy of Franklin’s complicated family that 
is fuller than has ever been compiled before. 

In volume ii are the texts of several pamphlets in defence of Samuel 
Hemphill, a Presbyterian minister accused of heresy—the only religious 
controversy in which Franklin allowed himself to become involved. 
Gradually the characteristic and smooth letters begin—they are scarce 
for the first thirty years of his life—to and from Cadwallader Colden in 
New York and William Strahan in London; and the scientific interests 
appear, ranging from stoves to earthquakes. And running through all 
these years are the adages and pieces of worldly wisdom of Poor Richard. 
Indeed not the least interesting contribution here is an editorial account 
of the methods whereby Franklin found and improved on the phrases 
and lore that have, through him, become an essential part of the small 
change and ready usage of English speech. 

In the introduction to this project, is a note entitled ‘ Advertisement 
to the Public’. In it Professor Roy Nichols, Chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Papers, pays tribute to Franklin as ‘ the wise man’, 
the first sage in American history. What these two volumes reveal is 
the origins of the man and of his reputation for wisdom; being a sage 
was in a measure Franklin’s profession. He ws, first and last, the printer, 
writer and recorder. He taught himself in the process of teaching others, 
and he taught himself a worldly wisdom that was eminently practical, 
completely rational and secular, quite naive and never very deep. What 
he dealt in was not truth but adages and precepts. What he taught was 
how to be successful—and the printing of his own adages was his own 
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ladder of fame. Keep thy shop, said Poor Richard, and thy shop will 
keep thee. For this reason it is doubtful how much ‘ wisdom’ he has to 
offer to the twentieth century, just as it is doubtful how far he really 
succeeded in teaching himself any wisdom that was not merely worldly- 
wise. Franklin, in so many respects the Father of all the Yankees, is 
not persona grata even to all Yankees. But did not Poor Richard say, 
‘ A fine genius in his own country, is like gold in the mine’? 

If not all that Franklin represents is fully admirable, he is nevertheless 
the most fascinating and—in all his moods—the most appealing of all 
Colonial and revolutionary figures. He has been proudly done by in 
these first two volumes of what is manifestly going to be a superb piece 
of editing and detection. Franklin had, throughout his life, over 4,000 
correspondents scattered across continents, and, as the volumes appear, 
their letters, in full or in abstract, will appear alongside his. His own 
are, of course, composed with an edge and polish that mark him as one of 
the great craftsmen in English prose, the first great American man of 
letters. The editing is discreet, to the point, and unobtrusive. The 
volumes are easy to handle, the prose delightful to read. And, in tribute 
to him, not only as printer but as international sage, the type in which 
these volumes are set is used here for the first time; it is based on the 
St. Augustin Ordinaire of Pierre Simon Fournier, whose types Franklin 
used in his press at Passy. ‘The paper for the book was made in New York, 
the linen for the binding in Manchester, England; the tribute is to 
Franklin the genius outside as well as in his own country. The piety is 
striking, and the result rich and satisfying. One suspects that Poor 
Richard’s comments on Poor Richard’s admirers—whatever his destination 
proved to be—would not be pious and might even be profane; but he 
would enjoy the flattery even as he discounted it. In his lifetime he did 
both. 

University of Glasgow EsMoND WRIGHT 


The History of the Hudson’s Bay Company 1670-1870. Vol. ii: 1763-1870. 
By E. E. Ricn. (London: The Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 


1959.) 


Wirx the publication of his second volume Professor Rich has completed 
a difficult task. Not only are the sources for the history of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company vast in volume and the period of its life long, but the field 
itself is well worked. For two generations scholarly editions of docu- 
ments relating to the Company (some of the most interesting, the work 
of Mr. Rich himself) have been published, many with introductions 
contributing to a generalized narrative and understanding of the place of 
the Company in the politics and economy of European expansion. In 
1929 the late Harold Innis published his great work on the fur trade in 
Canada, which revealed the central relevance of this trade to the politics 
and economic development of North America. Ten years later A. S. 
Morton published A History of the Canadian West to 1870-1871, perhaps 
the greatest single achievement of a Canadian historian. His work set 
forth clearly and authoritatively the general history of the several changing 
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communities of Indians, Eskimoes, European traders, half-breeds and 
settlers whose lives, labours, quarrels, triumphs and defeats established 
the north-western quarter of North America as part of international 
society. In 1957 Professor Galbraith, focusing his attention on inter- 
national politics, produced in his The Hudson’s Bay Company as an Imperial 
Factor an attractive and useful account of the last stages of the rivalry of 
the powers in North America. While these major contributions were 
being made a number of specialists such as Frederick Merk and Marcel 
Giraud were adding to detailed understanding of the transformation of an 
area as big as Europe and with a comparable potential in terms of natural 
resources. 

In undertaking to write a history of the oldest and most important 
institution connected with the history of the Canadian west and north 
Mr. Rich accepted a demanding challenge. Could he add anything of 
significance to factual information? Could he present a new under- 
standing based on a wider view of the facts? Could he give an account of 
people and events more attractive to the public than those already pub- 
lished? Having read and re-read the 1598 pages of his two volumes, I 
am obliged regretfully to report that Mr. Rich has done nothing more 
than write another book on the Hudson’s Bay Company. He has added 
detail which encumbers his story without adding to its interest or signi- 
ficance. He has no new insights to offer. As literature The History of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company suggests that not only is Macaulay dead and 
Trevelyan retired but that they are no longer of any account in Cambridge. 

Mr. Rich’s second volume opens with the Treaty of Paris, which 
formally ended French power in North America. For the Hudson’s Bay 
Company this did not mean the end of intrusions into their vast domain 
where a carefully conceived and conservative co-operation with the In- 
dians insured them a reasonably steady supply of furs which they fed into 
commercial channels extending through Holland and Germany to Russia 
and beyond. Before ever the peace treaty was signed in Paris a new, 
aggressive body of competitors began to appear north and west of the 
Great Lakes poaching upon the Hudson’s Bay Company’s preserves. 
These newcomers were British. The French Canadian and half-breed 
voyageurs constituted a supply of skilled labour on the one hand. On the 
other the traders established at Montreal enjoyed all the advantages of the 
extensive British financial and commercial connection. Furthermore, 
these new competitors were not over-organized. Entrepreneurship and 
capital were dispersed. Individual traders and groups had every incentive 
and opportunity to penetrate to the source of supply. 

The intensification of competition in the fur trade which followed the 
defeat of the French is the central factor in the history of the Company 
related in Mr. Rich’s second volume. Competition profoundly disturbed 
the ecology of the entire region and eventually of the Pacific coast from 
California to Behring Strait. During the first century of its history the 
Company learned the wisdom of a policy of minimum disturbance to the 
delicate balance of nature. They refused to corrupt or civilize the Indians 
or to take more furs than nature could in the long run provide. Compe- 
tition destroyed this policy in spite of the many efforts made to restore the 
tried conservative methods. 
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The competitive phase, beginning in 1760, lasted until 1821 when the 
rival North West Company joined forces with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in order to preserve the fur trade from destruction and its participants 
from bankruptcy. This competition developed at a time when the move- 
ment towards Jaisser faire was growing in Britain. Politically and legally 
it was next to impossible for the Hudson’s Bay Company to attempt to 
establish a strict monopoly by asserting the rights of its Charter. In any 
event these Charter rights could never have kept competitors away from 
the periphery of the Company’s domains. Experience demonstrated that 
good prices and plenty of liquor offered at, say, Fort William on the edge 
of the Company’s territories could seriously affect the flow of furs to the 
Company’s posts. Prices and liquor apart, the immensity of the country 
made it administratively impossible to prevent penetration from Montreal 
through and beyond the Company’s territories. 

In the end the crushing costs of transport from Montreal to the Rockies 
and the Arctic obliged the North Westers to think in terms of amalgama- 
tion and the Company to welcome it. Price-cutting had led to throat- 
cutting. Even worse, it had led to exhaustion of the fur lands relatively 
near at hand, and had compelled both the Company and the Montrealers 
to go further and further north and west where the furs were good but the 
costs high. 

The monopoly re-established in 1821 could not undo the effects of 
competition. Some of the fur lands were irretrievably exhausted. A 
settlement had been established in the Red River valley south of Lake 
Winnipeg. This community together with the growing Mésis population 
on the plains of Manitoba began to develop an independent life and cease 
to be simply a source of food and labour for the fur brigades. Settle- 
ments grew, too, on the Pacific coast. 

These developments presaged the end of the Company as a politico- 
economic institution. The years between 1821 and the surrender of the 
Company’s Charter in 1868-69, however, witnessed a stabilization of the 
balance of forces both of men and of nature in the best fur lands of the far 
north west and on the north western Pacific coast where the Russians 
were established. In the regions of the Company further south such as 
Vancouver Island, the Fraser Valley, the Columbia Valley (until the Oregon 
Treaty) and the Red River Valley in Manitoba the Company had problems 
which even the brilliance of Sir George Simpson could not overcome. 
In these regions furs were not sufficiently abundant nor of a sufficiently 
good quality to make a good profit. Settlement and trading were at- 
tempted as alternatives to the fur trade, but without marked success. But 
the experience in alternatives was in the end beneficial to the proprietors 
in Britain. When it became apparent in the eighteen-fifties that the tide 
of change was too strong to preserve a ‘ one commodity organization’ 
the Company began to recognize the potential profitability of other assets. 
How to realize on their assets of land? Could the Company establish 
some claim as a landlord? Mr. Rich’s account of the negotiations which 
in the end yielded the Company an enormous area of land unencumbered 
with obligations of government is one of the most valuable parts of his 
book. 

University of Birmingham H. S. Ferns 
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Fluctuations in Trade, Industry and Finance: a study of British economic devel- 
opment 18s0-1860. By J. R. T. HuGues. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1960. 458.) 


THE eighteen-fifties have an enviable reputation in the textbooks. Coming 
after half a century over which conflict still rages, at least one could agree 
that industrialization began to pay dividends from 1850. Massive ex- 
pansion, high rates of employment and peaceful labour conditions ren- 
dered mass protests against economic misfortune, such as Chartism, a 
thing of the past, while the transfer of labour’s official allegiance away 
from the free-enterprise economy was still well in the future. This 
verdict survives Mr. Hughes’s labours in a qualified form. ‘The 
economy ’, he concludes, ‘ however dynamic, was an economy of insta- 
bility, and the cost of growth was high.’ 

The first half of the decade does appear to live up to its reputation. 
Investment was high both in textiles and in heavy industry, after the slack 
of the late eighteen-forties. A steady stream of innovation, still essen- 
tially applying steam power and massive machinery to a widening range of 
functions, and low interest rates brought a booming capital market. 
Railway construction no longer dominated the investment cycle (from 
1854 over twice the number of men were employed in running the system 
as in new construction) but the railways were instrumental in widening 
the dimensions of growth and change in the economy as a whole. This 
was the first decade with a trunk-line system in operation. Equally, 
harvests were no longer the main determinant of the trade cycle in the 
eighteen-fifties. Rather, with much corn flowing into the country even 
in good years, the more regular trading stimulated demands for exports 
from Britain in return, as much as it resulted in an immediately harmful 
export of bullion. A combination of other factors enlarged the sterling 
balances available overseas and thus fed expansion in foreign trade: 
ports being freed of import tarriffs, new gold supplies, a mounting export 
of capital, increased imports coming from more sustained internal demand. 
Heavy government expenditure during the Crimean war helped to offset 
the slackening of expansion until after 1856: Depression struck in 
1857-8, the one period of high unemployment and widespread distress. 
Investment had finally brought overcapacity to both capital and consumer 
goods industries. During the boom, a surge of expansion in textiles 
had made raw cotton prices rise steeply. So important was this single 
commodity in our import pattern that price changes had a marked effect 
on the balance of payments as well as on industrial profits and confidence. 
A financial panic ensued with the collapse of mercantile credit and con- 
fidence in 1857, which broadened the shock. Peel’s Act meant that gold 
remained locked in the vaults of the Bank of England, covering its note 
issue, until too late in the crisis, but at least confidence in the Bank’s 
notes was such (in England) that no panic liquidation of them for 
gold added to the trouble. In textiles vigorous domestic investment 
began again in 1859, but with their characteristically longer and more 
violent swings of activity, the capital goods industries remained with slack 
capacity, without much new investment, until 1862. Undoubtedly this 
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single drastic shock, even though little more than a year in duration, 
imposed by inherent economic instability contrived to make the renewed 
expansion more powerful when it came. As in so many other ways 
during the nineteenth century, a free-enterprise economy achieved econ- 
omic advantages at the expense of social costs. 

Clapham’s ‘ nineteenth century’ was broadly conceived. The work 
was given a steady institutional structure, with an impressionistic narrative 
of change built up from much non-quantitative data. Chapters on 
different aspects of the economy were well insulated from each other. 
The new economic historians of Clapham’s century bring to their task 
formidable technical qualifications from a neighbouring social science— 
usually economics up till now, but sociology has a bright future. They 
handle new theoretical weapons, the essential ammunition for which is 
quantitative data. Their texts consequently bristle with figures, with the 
multifarious aggregates of prices, output, investment, trade and finance 
deployed in a year to year, or a season to season count down. Relation- 
ships between sectors become the great quarry. How did changes in 
foreign trade affect internal demand? How did swings in investment 
condition the general state of economic activity? Clarity becomes their 
only concession to literary grace. But meticulous scholarship of this 
genre is steadily eating away the easy assumptions current about English 
economic history in the nineteenth century, and most new ideas in recent 
years have come from scholars trained in economics—led by Professor 
Rostow. The eighteen-fifties have now been pulverized by Dr. Hughes 
as Mr. R. C. O. Matthews pulverized the eighteen-thirties (it is a pity to 
leave a gap in the eighteen-forties and a tragedy that Mr. Ward-Perkins 
is not now alive to fill it). This book is exactly what its title implies and 
within these limits exhaustive as far as the national evidence goes. There 
are limitations here: data is scarce for the direct measurement of invest- 
ment flows; output figures are poor for such important sectoss as agri- 
culture and building. Unemployment data are also inadequate for this 
period, but the fortunes of labour is not a theme that comes much into the 
analysis. "Throughout, the author has limited his front by dealing only 
with the strategic areas of industry, trade and finance (nothing is said, for 
example, of the food industries, the workshop or domestic trades), which 
portray the anatomy of the machine and the interlocking of its main 
moving parts. Dr. Hughes would agree that this is not the sum total of 
economic history. At the back of the economic aggregates dissected 
here lie other non-quantifiable, sometimes non-economic, energies, which 
also influenced the pace and nature of change. This book has a feature in 
common with its pedigree that the analysis of short-run fluctuations is 
more impressive than that of structural change. Innovations, labour 
attitudes, changes in taste, the conduct of business men and much else 
have to be fed into this picture without explanation. Hence, it is the 
eighteen-fifties without the Great Exhibition, without Samuel Smiles or 
Mrs. Gaskell. As such it will influence all subsequent general work on 
the interpretation of this decade. 


Oueens’ College, Cambridge PeTER MATHIAS 
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Short LNVotices 


Ever since Sutton Hoo (if not before) a well-informed introduction to 
Anglo-Saxon archaeology has been urgently needed. It may be said at 
once that the need is admirably met by D. M. Wilson’s The Anglo-Saxons 
(London: Thames and Hudson, 1960. 30s.). Elegantly produced, 
liberally illustrated and attractively written, his book is well calculated to 
fulfil its purpose, which is to give ‘ a fair account of the Anglo-Saxons as 
an organized society, seen through their material culture’. Though his 
material is archaeological, Mr. Wilson’s purpose is thus essentially his- 
torical, and no one who reads this book with attention can doubt the 
importance of the contribution that archaeology has to make to our 
understanding of Anglo-Saxon society, especially in its earlier phases. 
Mr. Wilson himself turns again and again to the literary sources in order 
to explain the significance of the objects he is interpreting, and his book as 
a whole is an exemplary demonstration of the proper approach to medi- 
eval archaeology, not as an antiquarian pastime, but as a specialized 
field of historical research to be pursued in conjunction with the numis- 
matist, the palaeographer and the philologist. But although Mr. Wilson 
is always ready to see the historical implications of a brooch, or the econ- 
omic significance of an urn, he has all the museum curator’s love of 
objects and of the techniques that create them, and it is this that makes his 
book so eminently readable. We learn how to make a sickle or to fashion 
a jewel, how a spatha differs from a scramasax, and how ‘ Ringerike ’ can be 
distinguished from ‘ Jellinge’. Soon, perhaps, we shall also know as 
much about Saxon house-building as (thanks to Sutton Hoo) we know 
already about ship-building: and one day it may be possible to exhibit 
the plan of a pagan Saxon shrine beside that of a Christian church. 
Meanwhile Mr. Wilson’s book may be recommended as a well-informed 
guide to what is already known (including some matters that, although 
they are common knowledge in archaeological circles, have not yet been 
communicated to the learned world at large.) It would be impossible, 
of course, to write so comprehensive a book about Anglo-Saxon archae- 
ology in so few pages (170 to be precise) without making some statements 
that invite question or qualification. Not everyone, for instance, will 
agree with Mr. Wilson that the Bayeux Tapestry was stitched by ‘ Norman 
ladies ’, and he seems not to have heeded Mr. Grierson’s warning about 
the danger of using luxury objects from abroad as evidence of regular 
foreign trade. But in general this book is marked by a scholarly caution 
in dealing with controversial matters which helps to make it a safe as well 
as a stimulating introduction to its subject. 


St. John’s College, Oxford H. M. Corvin 
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The Anglo-Saxons: Studies in some aspects of their history and culture 
presented to Bruce Dickins (London: Bowes and Bowes, 1959. 358.) is a 
Festschrift edited by Peter Clemoes, a distinguished tribute to a distin- 
guished scholar; it illustrates admirably the diversity and the unity of 
contemporary Anglo-Saxon studies. To readers of this journal Professor 
Whitelock’s essay will be of outstanding interest as she gives what 
teachers of medieval history have long desired, a succinct, readable 
account of the dealings of the late Anglo-Saxon kings with the arch- 
bishops and earls of Northumbria. The close contacts of the archbishops 
with the south, of which the liaison between York and Worcester is no 
isolated example, and similar southern links on the part of the earls 
Oslac, Zlfhelm, Siward and To:tig reveal how the monarchy was striving 
to break down the isolation of the north. Of great importance also is 
the article by Sir Frank Stenton who with the help of an early genealogy 
straightens out Florence of Worcester’s muddle over the East Anglian 
succession: the devout Hereswith was not Athelhere’s wife (so making 
ZEthelhere’s association with Sutton Hoo more likely); lfwald who 
died in 749 was Aldwulf’s son, not his fantastically aged brother. 
F. T. Wainwright in a concise paper emphasizes the co-ordinated nature 
of the strategy of Edward and #thelfled, reading the latter as the architect 
of victory in the north, though West Saxon official policy has obscured 
her true worth. Miss Harmer adds two reconstructed writs, to Bromfield 
and Coventry, to the authentic canon of the Confessor. Of the other 
articles, it is fair to say that they are directed primarily at the archaeologist 
or the linguist, though in this of all periods we neglect them at peril. 
Two important contributions represent interim reports on work in 
progress. H. M. Taylor gives a stimulating foretaste of what will surely 
be a major work on late Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical architecture in his 
account of western galleries, porches, side-chapels, turret stairways and 
belfry windows. Peter Clemoes, the editor, writes a formidable but 
very useful article on the chronology of Alfric’s work; the reader will 
be wise to absorb the concentrated summary on pages 244-5 before 
attempting the detailed argument. There remain twelve essays for which 
we can do no more than point to the major themes: K. Cameron places 
the dialect boundary between East and West Mercian well inside the 
modern shire of Derbyshire, though it is well to note that Professor 
R. M. Wilson shakes one of the props of West Mercian in his paper on the 
gloss to the Vespasian psalter; Professor Jackson dates the English 
occupation of Edinburgh to 638; Professor Turville-Petre gives espec- 
ially valuable information on Bede’s reputation in the North; Miss 
Ashdown delights with the Northern legends relating to Harold’s sur- 
vival after Hastings; D. M. Wilson tells of modern imitations of runic 
rings; Mrs. Chadwick suggests that Beowulf conforms quite closely to an 
accepted pattern of combat and monsters; Miss Young restores the unity 
of the Cedmon manuscript, the interpolated Genesis counterpointing the 
Christ and Satan; Professor Garmonsway writes a delightful essay on the 

Colloquy; N. R. Ker presents three new texts of great interest to eccles- 
jastical historians; Professor Brook contributes a shrewd note on the 
relation of textual and linguistic criticism, and Professor A. H. Smith 
“comments on the West Yorkshire place-names, Farsley and Layther 
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(eid-holf). The standard of proof-reading is high. Editor, contributors 
and recipient are to be congratulated on a valuable and enjoyable set of 
essays. 


University College, Cardiff H. R. Loyn 


In his Le Pénitentiel de Saint Columban (Monumenta Christiana Selecta, 
vol. iv, no. 228; Tournai: Desclée, 1958), Dom Jean Laporte discusses 
this text and edits it from the only two existing manuscripts, both tenth 
century and originally from Bobbio. The attribution to Columbanus is 
uncertain and neither manuscript makes this claim. However Dom Jean 
submits it to a detailed scrutiny and concludes that Columbanus himself 
may have composed the introductory canon 1 (and perhaps canons 2-9) 
and canons 15-37, possibly in Ireland before about 570; that after he 
reached Gaul about 573, canons 38-39 were added, possibly by himself; 
and that a little later he or another added nos. 10-14, 40-44 (and 2-9 if 
not previously), and the rubrics to nos. 10, 15, 27, and 40. Those parts 
which cannot be attributed to him bear the marks of his school. The 
Latin style, with numerous solecisms, is similar to that of the penitential 
of Finnian of Clonard, another Irishman (Dom Jean might with advantage 
have studied more closely the characteristics of Hibernian Latin). The 
final conclusion is that the chief author-editor was at any rate an insular 
monk of the entourage of Columbanus. Dom Jean rejects Seebass’s 
theory that the Penitential consists of two unconnected parts and shows 
that it comprises three groups: canons for monks, for clerics, and for 
laymen. The chief sources are shown to be Finnian’s Penitential, the 
Praefatio of Gildas, the Excerpta e Libro Sancti Davidis, and two British 
Synods; particularly Finnian, which is almost the only source for the 
laymen’s canons. There is a thorough discussion of the concept and 
practice of penance as envisaged in this Penitential by contrast with others; 
and it is shown that it had considerable influence in E. France and W. 
Germany for a time, but fell into disfavour in the later seventh century. 


D. 


The late B. D. Grekov’s Kievskaya Rus’ has for many years been the 
standard Soviet work on the Kievan period. Starting its life under the title 
Feodal’nyye otnosheniya v Kievskom gosudarstve (Feudal Relations in the 
Kievan State) in 1935, it assumed its present title with the third edition 
in 1939, when chapters on the social structure of the Eastern Slavs and 
the political structure of the Kievan State were added, together with a 
short survey of its political history. The fourth edition of 1944 was 
marked by the inclusion of new sections on the culture of Kievan Russia, 
published as a separate work in English translation in 1947 (The Culture 
of Kiev Rus, Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing House), and her 
place in world history. Grekov continued to expand and alter his work 
until his death in 1953, and these further additions and second thoughts, 
published in the fifth (1949) and sixth (1953) editions, gave it the form 
that we have in the English translation under review, B. D. Grekov, 
Kiev Rus (Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1959. 18s.). 
As a result of this process of gradual evolution over a period of more than 
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twenty years, Kiev Rus remains today a collection of monographs and 
essays rather than a connected narrative; and although these combine to 
present a balanced picture of various aspects of Kievan life, the English 
reader who is unfamiliar with the subject may find it dificult to get his 
bearings unless he turns first to the last chapter with its brief outline of 
Kievan Russian political history. But the central core of the book 
is still the analysis of social relations in Kievan Russia, for Grekov’s main 
thesis is that ‘ from the earliest times Rus was advancing in a direction 
similar to that taken by all the peoples of medieval Europe’ (p. 316); 
and, more specifically, that ‘ Ancient Rus largely resembled the Mero- 
vingian and Carolingian states in origin, structure and eventual fate’ 
(p. 38); ze. that it was a feudal state. This proposition raises problems of 
interpretation as well as fact that obviously cannot be dealt with here, but 
at least it can be said that there is unlikely to be a more able statement of 
this orthodox Marxist view. Kiev Rus is a work that every serious 
student of the subject must read, and this English translation of it is 
therefore to be welcomed. But not without certain reservations. No 
one can fail to feel the greatest sympathy for the translator who was faced: 
with this unenviable task. Grekov’s main arguments are based on a 


detailed analysis of early Russian sources, and hinge in many cases on the _ 


interpretation of numerous obscure terms. Clearly, since the interpre- 
tation of these terms is a subject of controversy, they cannot be translated 
into English; and the translator is obliged to resort to transliteration. 
As a result the text is peppered with italicized transliterated words which 
will certainly tax the patience and the memory of the reader with no 
knowledge of Russian. The translator has also not managed to avoid a 
number of curiosities: ‘the corpse was found on someone’s certain 
territory’; in 1103 Vladimir Monomakh addresses his brother’s men as 
‘comrades’; Yaroslav the Wise is disguised as Yaroslav the Lawgiver, 
and the Croatian republic of Politsa has become a ‘ Horvatian ’ republic; 
arable land is called ‘ field land’, &c. But if allowances can and must be 
made for the difficulties of the translator, surely he and the editor should 
have given a little more thought to the difficulties of the reader. The 
need for a glossary is obvious; but apparently this was not felt by the 
editor. He has not even provided an index. This omission is all the 
more surprising (although unfortunately not uncommon in Soviet 
works) since an index has been added to the latest Russian edition of the 
work, and could surely have been adapted for the translation without very 
much additional effort. 


School of Slavonic and E. European Studies, London 
A. D. SroKes 


To the recent welcome reprint of Harry Bresslau’s Handbuch der 
Urkundenlehre (ante, \xxiii, 751), the publishers have now added a Register 
zur zweiten und dritten Auflage, prepared by Hans Schulze (Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 1960. 18 DM.) which serves both the new edition and the old. 
The book is so immensely rich in detail that for want of indices it has 
never yielded its treasures easily. To be sure, the second volume pro- 
vided tables of royal and papal docurnents, but they were not enough. 
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The new volume contains a comprehensive index rerum (pp. 5-49), fol- 
lowed by a short but valuable index of diplomatic terms of art, formulas, 
and initia; then comes an index of sources, gathering together the refer- 
ences to particular formularies, dictaminal swmmae, and so forth; finally, 
an index of names and places (pp. 54-116). So far as the reviewer’s 
soundings have extended, Dr. Schulze has done his work with thorough- 
ness and accuracy; it adds much to the usefulness of an invaluable work. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge C. R. CHENEY 


To the rapidly growing literature on the towns of north-western 
Europe a substantial monograph has been added by Dr. A. Joris—La 
Ville de Huy au moyen dge: des origines a la fin du XIV® siécle (Bibliothéque 
de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de Université de Liége, fasc. 
clii. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1959. 2500 fr.). Despite large gaps 
in the sources, which make it necessary to reconstitute even the first 
charter of the town conceded by the bishop of Liége in 1066, his survey 
is comprehensive and many-sided. It gains in importance, moreover, 
from the fact that Huy can, to some degree, be claimed to be ‘ un type de 
ville peu étudié jusqu’ ici’, standing somewhere between the local market 
town and those great ‘ villes marchandes ’, the structure of which depended 
almost exclusively upon their participation in the long-range trade of 
medieval Europe. The expansion of Huy between the tenth century 
and the thirteenth was indeed due to trade with distant markets, especially 
in Germany and the Champagne fairs, and with metal products first and 
later cloth as its basic export commodities. M. Joris describes this process 
of economic expansion in detail and also shows how it was succeeded by a 
period of stabilization and recession in the fourteenth century. In 
accounting for this latter tendency he draws attention, not only to the 
change of trade routes and demographic crisis, but also to the transforma- 
tion of the techniques of commerce and the effects of saturation, especially 
in Germany, as Huy merchants met the competition of local centres of 
production on the spot. Equally interesting is his analysis of social 
structure and particularly his discussion of the evolution of Huy’s ‘ patric- 
iate’, with its close conformity to Pirenne’s classic thesis on the stages 
in the social history of capitalism. The administrative development of 
the town, too, has its significant features. It displays many contrasts 
with Flanders and similarities to tendencies in other towns in the princi- 
pality of Li¢ge and in some of the German towns. ‘The end product, a 
result both of political and of economic circumstances, was ‘ un régime 
de collaboration’ between prince, patricians and crafts. All in all, 
much detail is assembled here which adds to our understanding of the 
variety of medieval urban life and which will add to the material which 
we need for the history of the medieval town. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge E. MILLER 


In The Foundling and the Werwolf (Toronto: University Press. London: 
O.U.P., 1960. £2) Professor C. W. Dunn brings together a number of 
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studies on the sourcesand background of the late twelfth-century romance 
Guillaume de Palerne. After an introduction in which the numerous deriva- 
tives and translations are listed, Dr. Dunn gives a summary of the plot 
and its motifs. (An imaginary son of a king of Sicily is rescued by a 
werwolf and adopted by an emperor, whose daughter he marries. 
Ultimately he returns to enjoy his own again; the werwolf, restored to 
human shape, marries his sister.) Historians will be interested in a 
chapter on the anonymous author’s patroness—-Yolande of Hainault, 
countess of St. Pol and aunt of Baldwin VI, emperor of Romania. She 
had literary connections; Baldwin was nephew to Philip of Alsace and 
son-in-law of Marie of Champagne, patrons of Crestien de Troyes. A 
genealogical table makes her family ramifications clear. The setting of 
the romance is the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The accuracy of the 
descriptions of the quarries near Benevento, the shipping at Messina, the 
palace at Palermo and its surroundings suggest that the poet had visited 
these places, perhaps with the count of St. Pol during the Third Crusade 
or perhaps later. His topography contrasts with the vagueness of that 
of the Welshman Hugh de Roteland’s Ipomedon, the Sicilian setting of 
which seems to have been inspired merely by the news of the marriage 
of Henry II’s daughter Joan to William II. Those interested in tales of 
the exposure of infants, their rescue by wervolves and other obliging 
beasts (but not birds), the revelation of the high descent of foundlings 
and their happy restorations in every age and clime will find a fascinating 
examination of folklore in the latter part of this book. There is a final 
chapter on the literary merits of the romance, a full bibliography and an 
index. One word of warning: Dr. Dunn’s speciality is Middle English; 
his translations from Old French are marred by strange blunders. ‘ 
University of Edinburgh M. Dominica LEGGE 


The first edition of Istvan Hajnal’s L’enseignement de I’écriture aux 
universités médiévales was published in 1954 and noticed anze Ixxii (1957), 
155. The second edition (Budapest: Académie des Sciences, 1959), 
revised and added to by Mr. Laszl6 Mezey, has one important feature 
which the first edition lacked, an album of plates in a pocket at the end. 
In all, portions of 150 documents ranging in date from 1013 to 1302 are 
reproduced in strips of uniform size, 120 < 40 mm., arranged three to a 
page. About half the strips are from published French, English, Danish, 
German, and Italian collections of facsimiles. The selection seems hap- 
hazard and is careless: for example, no. 2 is not an original charter of 
1030, but a late-twelfth-century copy—and a nice specimen of presumably 
Jumiéges monastic book-hand—and is taken from Vernier, Recueil de 
facsimilés de chartes normandes (1919), pl. 2, and not, as is said, from the 
Recueil of Chevreux and Vernier published in 1911; no. 6, from New Pal. 
Soc., is of 1107, not 1086; no. 140 is of 1375, not 1285, the wrong one of 
two facsimiles on one Ecole des Chartes plate having been photographed. 
These errors do not matter much to western readers who will pass ovet 
these facsimiles of facsimiles and turn instead, with much interest, to the 
seventy-four Hungarian, Bohemian, and Polish documents reproduced 
here from original documents. One of these, no 33, is not of 1173, but a 
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late copy, and another, no. 132, looks later than 1266. Four documents 
from Bohemia have been so much reduced that they are hardly legible. 
With these exceptions this is a valuable collection of material which is not 
available elsewhere or, in the case of Bohemia, only in the magnificent, but 
cumbrous facsimiles of Gustavus Friedrich’s Codex diplomaticus Bohemiae. 
In eastern Europe the script of charters is fundamentally book-script until 
after 1200. Charters of 1210, 1216 and 1219 (nos. 59, 61, 66) show new 
developments. A current chancery script appears in Hungarian royal 
charters of 1229 and 1233 and in a beautifully written charter of 1243 
(nos. 81, 88, 103). Later than this a handsome upright script with 
strong book-hand characteristics is seen in Polish documents (1253, 1256: 
nos.110,115). Thehistory of long r, as shown in this collection, suggests 
that eastern Europe followed French fashions at a distance. In England 
and Spain the long r never fell out of use, but in most parts of France the 
scribes abandoned it early in the thirteenth century. In eastern Europe 
it continued to be common, evidently, until after the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, but the only documents later than 1257 in which it appears 
here are provincial (1265, 1294: nos. 131, 148). 
Magdalen College, Oxford N. R. Ker 


The second volume of York Minster Fasti edited by Sir Charles Travis 
Clay (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record Series cxxiv; Wakefield: 
W. Yorkshire Printing Co., for the Society, 1959 for 1958) gives annotated 
histories of the prebends and prebendaries of York Minster before the 
death of King Edward I. Like the first volume which dealt with the 
dignitaries and archdeaconries, it is a mine of historical information and a 
sort of ecclesiastical supplement to Early Yorkshire Charters. The texts 
are given of a further fifty-six charters, from an important composite 
cartulary, Cotton MS. Claudius B iii, of which a full description is given 
in an appendix. The main part of the book, however, consists in the 
identification of the prebendaries and their prebends, and is a fascinating 
study. The richest prebend (Masham) was valued at £166 13s. 4d., and 
the poorest (Thockrington) at £6 13s. 4d., but the holders of the latter 
seem to have been as well-connected as those of the former, making up 
their income in pluralities. Between 1216 and 1307 about 190 holders of 
prebends have been identified, and the editor calculates that in effect 
about half were appointed by the archbishop, thirty-seven by the king, 
and forty-eight by the pope (twenty-six by direct provision and twenty-two 
by ‘influence ’). One quarter of all the known appointments were to 
foreigners, but it must be pointed out that they were most prominent 
not in the richest prebends but in those of medium value ({45—£55 a year). 
Between 1247 and 1307 thirty prebendaries were advanced to the episco- 
pate. Seven of them were foreigners who received sees in France or 
Lorraine. Seven others became archbishops of York, and of these the 
only one to come from a poor prebend was John le Romeyn whose father, 
an Italian, had been treasurer of the Minster. Most noticeable of all is 
the fact that while befcre 1290 those who were appointed bishops tended 
to come from poor prebends, after 1290 they tended to come from rich 
ones. But the point of this book lies not in the statistics which can be 
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drawn from it, but in the quantity of biographical information which it 
contains. It is a reference book for which all medievalists will be grate- 
ful, and it is good to see that its publication has been assisted by both the 
Marc Fitch Fund and the British Academy. 


Merton College, Oxford R. H. C. Davis 


The fifth fascicle of the Néarnberger Urkundenbuch (Ninberg: 
Stadtrat, 1959) brings the first section of this enterprise, which covers the 
time till 1300, to its conclusion (see anze, xvii, 287; Ixviii, 306; Ixix, 653; 
Ixxi, 139). It offers 17 Addenda, of which the most interesting item is the 
expense account of a Flemish emissary to the city (29 Oct. to 4 Dec., 1298). 
There are corrections and supplementary information to documents 
already printed and two valuable indices. The first, covering thirty-three 
pages, lists names of persons and localities; the second, on twenty-seven 
pages, contains and explains briefly all the legal conceptions and social 
institutions mentioned in the documents. A preface tells the long drawn 
story of the Urkundenbuch, since it was started by a decision of the city 
council in 1888. The editor, the present city archivist Dr. G. Pfeiffer, 
enumerates all the obstacles which account for this delay. Technical 
difficulties, as for instance the dispersal of the relevant material and the 
influence of outside events, impeded or even interrupted the preparation of 
this work by two of his precedessors and, since 1938, the final completion 
by himself. We are promised a second and third section of the work, 
which together are planned to cover the period ending with the artisans’ 
rebellion of 1349. These coming volumes are intended as part of a 
new series ‘ Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte der Stadt Niirn- 
berg’. The realization of this plan would have some importance for the 
economic and social history of Europe, because of the great position of 
the city in the transcontinental trade between East and West during the 
late Middle Ages. 


Liverpool H. Lizsescutrz 


It is an incisive comment on the cost of printing that the catalogue of 
Antwerpse Schepenbrieven bewaard of het Rijksarchief te Antwerpen, 1300-1794 
(Brussels: Ministry of Public Instruction, 1959), compiled by Dr. Gaston 
Beterams, is multiplied from a typewritten copy, and is thus bulkier and 
less convenient to use. ‘The documents listed are a collection of ‘ Ancient 
Deeds ’ in the Royal Archives at Antwerp, and no account is given of how 
they came to be in the custody of the municipality. They are thus treated 
as Miscellanea and classified as follows: (1) Genuine letters of the 
‘“schepen’; (2) Acts of the City of Antwerp; (3) Acts concerning 
divers Antwerp families; (4) Acts concerning divers Antwerp houses; 
(5) Miscellanea. Besides the valuable genealogical and topographical 
information which they contain, we find allusions to the ships captured 
by the English in 1571, examples of how the city raised money for Charles 
V by the sale of annuities, a lottery set up in 1570 by one Gaspar de 
Castro, and casual references to diamond-cutting, historical characters 
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such as Miraeus, some little-known painters and sculptors. The index, 
which appears adequate, takes no account of Christian names. 


London CHARLES JOHNSON 


In Henry VII in Italy: The Conflict of Empire and City-State 1310-1313 
(Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 1960. $5.25) 
W. M. Bowsky retells the familiar but classic story of the emperor Henry 
VII’s dramatic and disastrous Romfahrt. Nothing substantial is added to 
the earlier histories of Wenck and Friedrich Schneider, but English 
readers will be grateful for a conscientious, up-to-date account of events 
which brought into action all the contending forces of Italian politics at a 
time of critical change, when republican institutions were giving way to 
despotism and all a well-intentioned German emperor could do was grant 
his solemn sanction to the progress of tyranny. The book is well indexed 
and contains a useful bibliography. It is also illustrated with scenes 
excerpted from the Codex Balduini Trevirensis, which preserves an artist’s 
impressions of Henry’s expedition to Italy. 


University of Leeds P. J. JONEs 


In 1959 another volume of the admirably edited Diplomatarium Danicum 
(udgivet af det Danske Sprog- og Litteraturselskab, Copenhagen: Ejnar 
Munksgaards Forlag. 40 Dan. Kr.) came out. This second volume of 
the third series contains 425 charters, nofitiae and fragments from the 
years 1344-7; about seventy amongst them are here published in full for 
the first time. As was to be expected, in view of the general political 
situation of these years, matters of internal politics loom larger than in the 
first volume of the series. Only a limited number of documents concern 
King Waldemar IV’s relations with foreign powers, including the Teutonic 
Knights who in 1346 bought Esthonia from the Danish King. The great 
weight of domestic affairs, ecclesiastical policy, and such private transac- 
tions as the transfer of twmobilia, emphasizes the importance of this edition 
for the history of law and institutions. The volume under review contains 
Numerous interesting documents issued by the royal baronial court 
(retterting) and regional courts, casting light on the actual application of 
teal property law by the Danish courts and thus happily complementing 
the fine collection of written law in the volumes of Danmarks gamle 
Kpbstadlovgivning. Mr. C. A. Christensen and Mr. Herluf Nielsen have 
edited the documents with great care. They add interesting observations 
on scribes and seals, on the authenticity of some documents and the dating 
problems of several others. Mr. Peter Jorgensen took care of the rare 
documents in German. 


London JOHANNA KossMANN 


Gaston Fébus, vicomte of Béarn and count of Foix, is best known to 
English students of the fourteenth century as the prince who so excited 
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the admiration and curiosity of Froissart that the chronicler journeyed the 
length of France to visit him. Froissart’s account of his visit is a tribute 
to Gaston’s fame in the contemporary world of chivalry; but there was 
more in him than Froissart could see, and the dominating position that he 
secured for himself in the Midi gives rise to many questions. His 
vicomté of Béarn was not large; it was economically undeveloped 
and divided socially. Even with the smaller and equally undeveloped 
county of-Foix, which he also possessed, the resources he inherited were 
not great by princely standards. How then could he defy the Black 
Prince, hold the king of France at arm’s length, secure the independence 
of Béarn and come very near to creating a coherent Pyrenean state out of 
the scattered estates he inherited? Monsieur P. Tucoo-Chala, who has 
already published a number of articles on Béarn, has now brought out a 
full-length study of Gaston Fébus et la vicomté de Béarn, 1343-1391 (Bordeaux: 
Biére, 1960), which is more than a biography and deals with these 
problems in a broad way. He shows that Gaston’s achievement was in 
part due to careful management of such resources as his territories pro- 
vided, in part to successful war, more to clever diplomacy, but most of 
all to the skilful manipulation of ransoms, from which he amassed an 
enormous treasure. With the money thus acquired he made loans to 
those who had to raise the down-payment on a ransom or were otherwise 
in need of ready money, and he exploited their financial dependence 
upon him; he created money-fiefs in neighbouring territories wherever 
they might be militarily or politically useful to him; and, for a considera- 
tion, he offered protection to communities in Bigorre, Soule or elsewhere 
that were harrassed by the routiers, installing garrisons in well-chosen 
strongholds. By such indirect means, Bigorre and the Toulousain came 
virtually under his control. M. Tucoo-Chala’s chapter describing the 
mechanics of these operations is most instructive, and shows, once more, 
that war in the fourteenth century was often little more than a sordid 
trade. The book appears to be substantially the major thesis for the doc- 
torate. Two or three times, in the course of it, the author refers to the 
forthcoming publication of his ‘ these complémentaire ’, L’Indépendence du 
Béarn, des origines a 1620, commentaire et publication de textes. Some indica- 
tion of its main conclusions has already been given in the notable chapter 
he contributed to Lot and Fawtier, Histoire des Institutions frangaises 
au moyen age, i, Institutions seigneuriales (cf. ante, \xxiv, 470-2). It seems 
that the two books will be interdependent; and, since the progressive 
assertion of the autonomy of Béarn is an important episode in the history 
of ‘ English ’ Gascony, M. Tucoo-Chala’s work will be of great interest to 
English as well as to French historians. 


University of Leeds Joun Le PatourEL 


The Making of the Broads: A Reconsideration of their Origin in the Light of 
New Evidence by Dr. J. M. Lambert, Professor J. N. Jennings, C. T. Smith, 
Charles Green and J. N. Hutchinson (London: John Murray for the 
Royal Geographical Society, 1960. 25s.) is a fascinating detective story 
and an excellent example of collaboration between specialists in different 
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fields. ‘The problem was to explain the origin of the Norfolk Broads, and 
in three essays by a botanist, geomorphologist, historical geographer, 
archaeologist, and civil engineer, the problem is convincingly solved. 
The Broads were medieval peat diggings which became flooded after the 
end of the fifteenth century. This conclusion will no doubt surprise 
readers as much as it did the geographers who initiated the enquiry. For 
at their first attempt, they too were deceived. In 1951 Professor Jennings 
and Dr. Lambert decided that the Broads were natural lakes, originating 
in Romano-British times, when the sea encroached on natural valley peat 
beds. But difficulties lay in the way of full acceptance of this theory, 
and subsequently Dr. Lambert undertook a more detailed stratigraphical 
survey, taking borings from the basins of various lakes, in some cases at 
intervals of only one or two metres. She found that the edges of the 
Broads were steep-sided walls of peat, that the islands in them were 
vertical blocks of peat, and that the lake floors were horizontal. Every- 
thing suggested that the Broads were man-made, and this suspicion was 
strengthened by the discovery that some of the peat peninsulas projecting 
across the Broads followed exactly the boundary lines between parishes. 
It was now the turn of the historical geographer to search for clues in the 
historical records. He found that the references to broads were rare 
before the end of the fifteenth century, that their increase coincided with 
the appearance in deeds of references to pieces of ‘ water and marsh ’, 
while turf production suffered a sharp decline. Because the flooding 
caused difficulties in the cutting of peat, new techniques were devised—a 
spade was used to dredge peat and mud, and the mixture was moulded 
into turves—and the getting of turbary became a more laborious and 
costly operation. The obvious explanation for the inundation of the peat 
beds of Norfolk was a relative change in the levels of land and sea, and this 
possibility was then put to the last two contributors to this volume, an 
archaeologist and a civil engineer. They studied evidence from recent 
excavations, made for modern building and engineering purposes, in and 
near Yarmouth, and concluded that the land level started to fall a little 
before the great flood of 1287, and that it has continued at a varying rate 
ever since. ‘The fall at Yarmouth in the last seven centuries is reckoned, 
at thirteen feet. This book presents an impressive array of varied evi- 
dence, all extremely well documented and illustrated. Most of us will be 
content to pronounce the mystery of the Norfolk Broads solved. But 
now that we know the answer, we may well marvel that the problem has 
waited so long for solution, for, as one writer tells us in this book, in 
Denmark, north-east France, and in the Netherlands, examples have long 
been known of peatbeds turned into lakes. 





University of Leicester Joan THIRSK 


When Henry V of England died in France his effigy, made of boiled 
leather, was carried on the top of the coffin to the coast. A few weeks 
later comes the first fully recorded use of an effigy at a French royal 
funeral, that of Charles VI in 1422. Dr. Ralph E. Giesey, in his The 
Royal Funeral Ceremony in Renaissance France (Geneva: E. Droz, 1960. 
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44 fr. S.) thinks that this was actually the first use of an effigy at a French 
monartch’s funeral, and, since Charles VI’s funeral was imitated from that 
of Henry V, he regards the custom as an importation from England. This 
view, based on his analysis of the meaning of the word ‘ représentation ’, 
hitherto thought to be synonymous with ‘ effigie ’, in references to French 
funerals prior to the fifteenth century, is not convincing. From 1422 
onwards the effigy of the dead monarch is a well-documented feature of 
French royal funerals until the practice was abandoned at the death of 
Louis XIII. During the sixteenth century, the effigy gained astonishingly 
in importance and strange new rituals became associated with it. The 
effigy of Francis I, fashioned by Francois Clouet from the death mask, had 
ceremonial meals served to it for eleven days, and these elaborate effigy- 
rituals were carried on at the funerals of Henri II, Charles IX (there is of 
course a gap for Henri III), and Henri IV. Dr. Giesey argues that the 
chief meaning of the effigy in the sixteenth century was that it served as 
the channel for the continuance of the undying royal Dignity during the 
interregnum between the death of a king and the coronation of his 
successor. He bases this on a careful examination of how the effigy 
became separated from the body, and of how the new king’s absence from 
the funeral rites indicated that the effigy, with which the royalinsignia were 
placed, still held the royal power. These are novel and important obser- 
vations, and Dr. Giesey’s deduction from them, that the royal Dignity 
was in a manner magically stored in the effigy, is impressive. He re- 
gards this effigy-practice as belonging to medieval political theory which 
emphasised the kingly office as distinct from the person of the king, and 
sees in its discontinuance in the seventeenth century a reflection of the 
absolutist theory which concentrated kingship on the person of the king. 
An absolute king is sovereign from the moment his predecessor dies; his 
assumption of full kingly office does not have to wait until his coronation. 
Therefore an effigy of the dead king is not needed to carry the sacred 
royal Dignity across the interval between the death of one king and the 
coronation of his successor, as in former times. Thus Dr. Giesey would 
relate the abandonment of the use of the effigy to the shift to the new 
theory. ‘This last point is argued with a wealth of detail, and it is inter- 
esting. Though one wonders whether factors such as the change in 
taste and the rise of classical principles of decorurh might not have some- 
thing to do with the disappearance in the seventeenth century of the 
frighteningly realistic effigy and its queer rituals. The sixteenth-century 
theorists draw parallels between the French use of the royal effigy and 
Roman imperial practice, though Dr. Giesey thinks that there is little real 
connection and that such allusions are but a surface classicizing of the 
basic medieval theory. Here he underestimates the force of the sacred 
imperial idea in relation to the French monarchy in the sixteenth century, 
which would give such allusions a living meaning. He gives no reason 
for the enormously increased prestige of the effigy, with its new and un- 
christian cult of the ceremonial meals, in the sixteenth century, as com- 
pared with the much simpler and more truly medieval usage of the fifteenth 
century. This reason may well be that the Roman imperial parallels, 
even when spurious (Jean Du Tillet’s belief that there was a funeral 
effigy of the Christian emperor Constantine was based, as Dr. Giesey 
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points out, on a misreading of Eusebius, nor were the effigies of the pagan 
emperors actually fed with ceremonial meals), related the sixteenth- 
century effigy to the developing imperialism of the French monarchy. 
Or, to put it in other words, the Renaissance ruler-cult gave greater 
potency to the ruler’s efigy. ‘This, incidentally, would provide a better 
background for the magical storing of the royal Dignity in such an in- 
tensely personal image as the life-like effigy, than the unadulterated medi- 
eval theory of the kingly office. By insisting so strongly on the purely 
medieval foundation of his Renaissance funerals, Dr. Giesey seems to 
miss Out a stage in the history of kingship, the intermediate stage between 
the Middle Ages and seventeenth-century absolutism. An immense 
amount of original research has gone to the making of Dr. Giesey’s book, 
which is a mine of detailed information on all aspects of his subject, and he 
is a pioneer in pointing out the relevance of the Renaissance funeral to 
wider historical issues. ‘The question of the history and meaning of the 
royal funeral effigy, which he has tackled with so much courage, of course 
needs to be integrated with that of the effigy in general, and it bristles with 
problems and difficulties. Such criticisms of his work as we have ven- 
tured to proffer here should be taken as proof of its thought-provoking 
quality, and not in any negative sense. 


Warburg Institute, London Frances A. YATES 


Brooke House at Hackney, after being badly damaged by a bomb in 
1940, was demolished by the London County Council in 1954-5, and is 
now described in the twenty-eighth volume of the Survey of London, 
edited by F. H. W. Sheppard, vol. xxviii: Parish of Hackney (pt. 1): 
Brooke House. (London: Athlone Press for the L.C.C., 1960. 30s.). It 
was a house of a type common on the outskirts of London, though larger 
than most of the kind: behind a handsome but unexceptional Georgian 
front was a complex building grouped around two courtyards and 
embodying work of almost every period since the late fifteenth century. 
The earliest part was probably built ¢. 1470-90 for William Worsley, 
dean of St. Paul’s, and the house belonged to the Crown for a while in 
the sixteenth century, passing later to Sir Fulke Greville, from whom it 
took its modern name. After various tenancies it became one of those 
private mental asylums which have been such a feature of the suburbs of 
London since the late eighteenth century. The Survey had already 
devoted one of its early monographs to Brooke House, but the advance 
in the techniques of archaeology, the Survey’s increased and more 
expert use of documentary evidence, and the opportunity for detailed 
inspection offered by the—apparently unhurried—demolition of the 
building, justified a new assessment before the final disappearance of the 
building. Whether they quite justify the lavishness of the present volume 
might be argued: a coloured frontispiece, forty-one collotype plates, 
nineteen figures in the text, and a folding plan, not to mention three 
chapters of most painstaking and scholarly survey of all the evidence, 
seem excessive for the Survey to expend on one suburban mansion when 
so much remains to be done. The discovery of new problems at every 
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stage of the investigation is inevitable in this sort of work, and the result, 
unless research is to be ruthlessly left unrecorded, is bound to seem 
bulky, but the form in which it is presented here, with different chapters 
for the different sort of evidence used, has in addition led to repetition 
and gives rather an undigested impression. ‘This is, nevertheless, the 
first time that one of these much altered old houses of outer London 
has been subjected to such intensive criticism, and the volume will be 
valuable, not only for the few who want to know every fact about Brooke 
House, but for those interested in the history of the whole London area, 
and in the styles, materials, and techniques of building in the home coun- 
ties. 


London SusAN REYNOLDS 


Miss P. M. Handover’s Printing in London from 1476 to Modern Times 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1960. 28s.) was originally a series of lectures 
given at St. Bride’s Institute, London, under the aegis of the University 
of London extra-mural department. The lectures were intended especi- 
ally to interest young people entering the trade, whether in publishing 
houses, advertising agencies, journalism, or the craft unions. The book, 
therefore, contains a considerable amount of technical matter which 
only those with some knowledge of printing will be able to appreciate. 
On the other hand, it is not without general interest in its references to 
the political and economic background, its account of the early restrictions 
imposed on printing by patents of monopoly, Star Chamber decrees, 
acts of parliament, and the regulations of the stationers’ company, and its 
brief description of the effects of the industrial revolution upon printing 
in the last two centuries. Miss Handover has packed a great deal into a 
small space. She has covered most of the major topics in the five 
centuries of London’s printing history, including the production of books, 
periodicals (newspapers and magazines), and jobbing work, with refer- 
ences also to advertising, bookselling, and publishing. Yet the scale of 
her task has not prevented her from including many interesting points of 
detail; there are some lively accounts of leading personalities in the 
London trade, particularly in the early period, as well as some judicious 
comments on typographical style and technique. The book is not a mere 
generalized and unoriginal account. Whilst based on a sound knowledge 
of the best authorities, it displays the author’s own familiarity with the 
original sources. ‘There are many excellent reproductions from the latter, 
in line and half-tone, to illustrate printing developments. As becomes a 
book on such a subject, it is well produced, without typographical 
errors. 


University of Manchester A. E. Musson 


The quater-centenary of the death of the emperor Charles V was the 
occasion of a number of international conferences, and the volume under 
review, Kar/ V, der Kaiser und seine Zeit, KOlner Colloquium 26-29 
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November 1958; ed. P. Rassow and F, Schalk (Cologne: Béhlau Verlag, 
1960. 20 DM), is the result of one of these. The quater-centenary 
itself can hardly be the cause of the present great interest among historians 
of so many countries in the emperor. Charles V was certainly one of the 
more attractive characters of the sixteenth century; yet, surely, as a 
personality, he was not as attractive as William the Silent or Henry IV. 
Few historians, however, work on William, and hardly anybody has 
worked on Henry IV for the last fifty years. The answer is probably in 
Charles’s international position. He is so much more than a purely 
national figure. He does not symbolize the aspirations of any one nation, 
even if, as Professor Rassow rightly says in his introductory paper, he is 
also not a suitable symbol for a modern movement for the unification of 
Europe. Dr. Rassow is also, surely, correct in rejecting Professor 
Menéndez Pidal’s scholarly attempt to claim Charles for Spain only and 
for the somewhat mythical concept of hispanidad. Dr. Menéndez Pidal 
skates far too lightly over the family quarrel of the Habsburgs over the 
proposed imperial succession of Philip II—a quarrel which showed very 
plainly the importance Charles (and, for that matter, that arch-Spaniard, 
Philip II) attached to the imperial title. The remainder of the papers, as 
one would expect, vary considerably in quality. But the general standard 
is not as high as it was in the parallel colloquium in Paris.1_ Sometimes 
one feels that distinguished contributors were hard pushed for something 
new to say. One of them does not appear to have heard Dr. Rassow’s 
specific warning against the old mistake of imagining that Charles V 
retired into the monastery of San Yuste. But the range of topics is 
impressive: from political history and political ideas, to religious and 
literary problems of the reign and to the portraits of the emperor by 
Titian and other masters. The most interesting papers are, perhaps, 
those of the late Professor Federico Chabod on the Italian policy of Charles 
V and of Professor Jedin on the emperor’s policy of attempting to solve 
the religious conflicts of Europe through a general council. The book is 
beautifully produced, with twenty-nine plates. Its bibliographical 
references to recent literature on Charles V are a very welcome comple- 
ment to the comprehensive bibliographies of Brandi and Tyler. 





University of Nottingham H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 


More than half a century ago Friedrich Kiich edited—in the Publika- 
tionen aus den K. Preussischen Staatsarchiven—the first two volumes of an 
inventory of the vast diplomatic correspondence of Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse, in so far as it is preserved in the Marburg state archives. After 
many years this work has now been completed by Dr. Walter Heine- 
meyer in two further volumes: Po/itisches Archiv des Landgrafen Philipp des 
Grossmiitigen von Hessen, vols. iii and iv (Verdffentlichungen der Historischen 
Kommission ftir Hessen und Waldeck. Marburg: N. G. Elwert Verlag, 
1954-59. DM. 43—and 49.80). The third volume contains an inventory 
of Philip’s correspondence, arranged alphabetically from Oldenburg to 





1 Charles-Quint et Son Temps (Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris 
1959). 
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Wiirzburg, according to the recipients and authors of the letters; while 
the fourth volume includes additions and corrections to the other three, 
as well as an index of personalities and places, the whole indicating the 
wealth of material preserved at Marburg. Philip’s correspondence with 
the various Princes of Saxony fills half of the third volume, followed 
in importance by that with the other leading Protestant houses, the Elec- 
tors Palatine and the dukes of Wiirttemberg. Apart from the fate of 
German Protestantism, close attention was paid to the religious persecu- 
tions in France and other countries; strenuous efforts were made to 
obtain support for the Huguenots and to prevent aid from reaching their 
enemies, to induce the Grisons to close the passes to Papal and Spanish 
troops, and to mobilize foreign support for the German Protestants. 
Thus the Marburg archives contain much material for the history of 
European Protestantism, although the nature of this publication prevents 
the editor from giving more than a brief indication of the contents of 
individual documents. Occasionally, however, we get a glimpse of 
Philip’s religious convictions—which distinguished him sharply from 
many of his contemporaries: thus when he declined in 1532 to have 
anyone, even an anabaptist, executed on religious grounds, ‘ for if that 
were done, we could not tolerate any Jew or Papist who blaspheme 
Christ most and therefore would have to execute them’. If more quo- 
tations such as this one had been included in these bulky volumes, they 
would have had an appeal beyond the narrow circle of those who may 
want to use the Marburg archives. It seems a great pity that such a 
policy was not adopted. 


Westfield College, London F, L. Carsten 


In Sixteenth Century Glass in York Minster and the Church of St. Michael 
/e-Belfry (York: St. Anthony’s Hall, 1960. 3s. 6d.) the dean of York 
discusses and illustrates a group of windows which have recently been 
cleaned and restored by the Minster glaziers. They have always been 
something of a puzzle to historians, as they are quite unlike any other 
glass in York; especially the so-called ‘ Flemish panels ’, some of which 
were in St. Michael’s and some in the Minster. Dr. E. Milner-White 
gives good reasons for thinking that the whole collection was originally 
in the destroyed church of St. Wilfrid. ‘They may well be the remains of 
two or three windows—a Seven Sacraments, a miracles of St. Leonard 
and perhaps of St. Wilfrid. But the most interesting fact that emerges 
from the dean’s study is the close similarity of this work with the well- 
known Fairford windows, and he gives good reasons for thinking that the 
‘master of the south transept apostles’ may well have worked on the 
Fairford prophets. It was almost certainly the same man who designed 
the St. George and St. Martin in St. Michaels. Incidentally, the latter, 
since its restoration, is one of the most attractive lights in York, and 
Knowles’s criticism of York glass of this period, ‘ coarse in character and 
brutal in execution’, must now be modified. The artist is of course 
anonymous, though the suggestion is made that he may have been John 
Almayn who took his freedom in 1540. This seems to me a little late, 
but perhaps a study of the City Chamberlains’ books might throw more 
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light on the problem. It is greatly to be hoped that another pamphlet 
in this series may be devoted to other sixteenth-century glass in York. 
There is much in the Minster and a lot of fragments in St. Martin-cum- 
St. Gregory and elsewhere. 


University of Hull F, W. Brooks 


The Acts of the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Chichester, 
154j-1642, edited by W. D. Peckham (Lewes: Sussex Record Society, 
1959. 30S.), constitutes a useful addition to the printed sources available 
to students of the history of the English Church in the century following 
the Reformation. The editor has supplemented the entries in the Chapter 
Act Book for 1545-1618 with material drawn from notaries’ notebooks, 
lease books and miscellaneous chapter papers. Most striking is the 
evidence afforded of the growing financial difficulties which confronted 
the chapter in Elizabethan times as a result of its helplessness in face of 
lay demands for leases—for lives or for periods of as much as eighty 
years. Reforming orders were powerless to resist these pressures. In 
April 1565, for example, the chapter decreed that ‘ in future no prebend 
of Bossham College shall be leased, but shall be reserved for the residents 
of the church for the better maintenance of hospitality ’; yet, less than a 
year later, it leased in reversion Bossham College with five prebends to 
George Comy of Chichester, gentleman, for sixty years from the deter- 
mination of the existing crown lease. At the same time the chapter had 
to buy the favours of the great men: an annuity of £5 had to be granted to 
Lord Burghley in 1571, and in 1608 the Earl of Pembroke was appointed 
steward of the chapter lands and manors at the annual fee of £5 in hope of 
admission to his patronage. In 1586, when attempting to resist Sir 
Francis Walsingham’s demand for the admission of one of his clients as a 
residentiary, the chapter complained of the frequency of such demands by 
‘other honourable persons and privy councillors’. To meet the prob- 
lems created by its shrinking income, the chapter had to sell over 500 oz. 
of plate to pay for repairs to the cathedral fabric in 1564; and in 1575 
the number of residentiaries were restricted to four because, it was alleged, 
the revenues divided among any greater number were insufficient to 
enable them to maintain hospitality, ‘ whereby at this day is grown a 
contempt of that state’. Meanwhile there was growing indiscipline 
within the cathedral body and its staff. While the members of the chapter 
quarrelled among themselves as to the disposition of the revenues, the 
vicars choral were continually giving trouble by their neglect of duty and 
drunken riots, and the vergers allowed strangers to break the bells by 
disorderly ringing and to steal lead from the roofs. With the advent of 
prelates like Launcelot Andrews and Samuel Harsnett in the seventeenth 
century came a new series of reforming ordinances, demanding closer 
observance of the cathedral statutes relating to appointments, residence 
and performance of duties, and the maintenance of better discipline in 
the cathedral: the vicars choral were to desist from their ‘ seditious 
brawls ’, lewd persons and animals were to be ejected from the precincts, 
and the verger was ‘to scourge out the ungracious boys with their tops’ 
or to ‘ present them to the old man of the vestry’. But the root evils 
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remained until the Civil War. In 1638 royal orders were received for- 
bidding the alienation of revenues by leases for more than twenty-one 
years; but still in 1642 leases for lives were being made. The lay spoilers 
were insatiable and irresistible. 


Keble College, Oxford F, D. Price 


The Population of Central Mexico in 1548 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1960. $5) by Woodrow Borah and S. F. 
Cook is a valuable contribution to the economic history of Mexico and a 
notable addition to the important series of monographs on Latin American 
history promoted and published by the University of California. While 
the sources for the study of the population of Mexico in the last four 
decades of the sixteenth century are good, there is nothing comparable 
for the early years of the century. Therefore it is all the more vital to 
elicit all possible information from the little evidence that does exist. 
One of the basic documents for a study of early sixteenth-century Mexican 
population is the Suma de visitas de pueblos, a document which has hitherto 
proved difficult to date and even more difficult to interpret. The authors 
solve both problems authoritatively. They show that the inquiry which 
produced this report was initiated because of the steady loss of Indian 
population after the Conquest and the consequent need to produce more 
realistic tribute figures for the royal revenue. Therefore the object of the 
inquiry was to determine the tributary population, not the total population. 
Then, with immense technical skill and patience, they date the document 
to between 1547 and 1551 and interpret it so thoroughly and so expertly 
that it finally yields not merely a total tribute-paying population but also 
a total native population in Central Mexico, which the authors calculate 
at 7,817,000 in 1548, the average date of the Swma inquiries. To reach 
this simple conclusion they have had to write a book of over 200 pages, 
with many lists and statistics, and one can only admire the painstaking 
research that has gone into it. Minute studies like this are necessary 
before generalizations can be made about the decline of native populations 
in the Spanish empire. In reaching their conclusion, the authors have 
provided not only an excellent essay in methodology but also many useful 
pieces of information for the social and economic history of New Spain, 
on which they have already shown that they are experts. 


University of Liverpool Joun Lyncu 


Students of the history of the Reformation will welcome the appearance 
of an English translation of Fr. Joseph Lecler’s important work, Histoire de 
Ja tolérance au siécle de la Réforme, published in France in 1955: Toleration and 
the Reformation (London: Longmans, 1960. 2 vols. sos. and 635.). 
After a discussion of relevant biblical texts and the arguments developed 
from them by patristic and medieval theologians and some fifteenth- 
century writers, the author surveys the situation created in each country 
of Europe (except Spain, Italy, and the Scandinavian countries, where 
there were no serious religious divisions) by the dissemination of the 
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views of the various reformers, and the theological disputes consequent 
on the multiplication of churches and sects. The first volume covers 
the Empire, Switzerland, and Poland; the second France, the Nether- 
lands, and England. The book concludes with a thoughtful discussion 
of the different sorts of arguments that were used on the subject of tolera- 
tion, of the motives lying behind them, and of their adequacy and value. 
The Humanists did something to encourage a critical, liberal attitude, 
but the general climate of the age was decidedly one of intolerance and 
persecution, and though the question of toleration was frequently dis- 
cussed, genuinely tolerant thinkers like Castellio, or in a different way 
Acontius, or the little-known Dutchman Dirck Coornhert, were rare. 
The principle cuius regio eius religio, established in Germany by the Peace of 
Augsburg, was of course essentially intolerant rather than tolerant, and 
Fr. Lecler rightly distinguishes what he calls the civil tolerance of the Edict 
of Nantes, and of the various edicts that foreshadowed it in the course of 
the French religious wars, from religious reconciliation, or ecclesiastical 
recognition of the rights of other religious bodies. No countries were 
more intolerant than Elizabethan England or Counter-Remonstrant 
Holland, and Fr. Lecler justifiably points out that the only countries, 
France and Poland, where there was some degree of religious liberty, 
were Catholic countries. ‘The translator, T. L. Westow, has done his 
work well, though some Protestant English readers may perhaps be 
disconcerted by the Douai spelling of biblical proper names (Ochozias 
and Ezechias, for example, for Ahaziah and Hezekiah). So far as can 
be judged from some random sampling, he has kept close to the original, 
yet the book reads easily, and (apart from an occasional phrase here and 
there, and the form of some references in the footnotes) it is not at all 
obviously a translation. A few minor slips may be noticed, such as the 
spellings Strasbourg and Strassburg on adjacent pages (i. 166, 168) and 
elsewhere, or Parson [sic] and Persons (ii. 361 and 365 ff.); in the episode 
of the woman taken in adultery (John vili. 9) the phrase ‘ being convicted 
by their conscience ’ occurs in the Authorised, not the Revised Version; 
and there is an odd mistake in the third line of the Preface, where ‘ among 
Christians and among disunited Christians ’ should be ‘ among Catholics 
and among disunited Christians ’. Besides indexes of names, of doctrines, 
and of scriptural references, there are very full and useful bibliographies, 
of texts and sources, of special studies of the idea of tolerance, and of 
more general secondary works. One unfortunate result, however, of 
publishing a translation of a book after an interval of five years is that it is 
already that much out of date. The account of the Elizabethan settle- 
ment in England, for example, has no reference to the work of Sir John 
Neale. Covering as it does such a wide field, the treatment of any one 
country or writer is often necessarily rather summary, and this leads to 
occasional factual inaccuracies: e.g. the Acts of Parliament, 35 Elizabeth 
cc. 1 and 2, against Protestant Sectaries and Popish Recusants, seem to be 
conflated into one (ii. 387). But the very comprehensiveness of the book 
is one of its most valuable features, for it enables the author to make 
useful comparisons of one part of Europe with another. He not only 
analyses the sources of current arguments, whether for or against tolera- 
tion, but also describes and explains the historical circumstances that 
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caused them to be used. As a Jesuit, his point of view on these matters 
is naturally that of a Roman Catholic, and some readers may query his 
opinions here and there (for example, was the execution of Mary Stuart 
‘legal murder ’, ii. 115 ?), but generally he is both learned and judicious. 


Oriel College, Oxford J. W. Goucu 


The Quenes Maiesties Passage through the Citie of London to Westminster 
the Day before her Coronacion, edited by James M. Osborn with an Intro- 
duction by Sir John Neale (The Elizabethan Club Series I, Yale University 
Press; London: O.U.P., 1960. 32s.) is an attractive little facsimile 
reprint of the edition in the possession of the Yale Elizabethan Club of 
the account of Elizabeth I’s entry into London on the day before her 
coronation. It is illustrated with a contemporary map showing the 
route and a reproduction of the drawing in the British Museum showing 
the Queen on her way to the coronation. In his bibliographical note, 
James M. Osborn establishes that the copy of the pamphlet here reproduced 
is probably the first edition; there was another edition in the same year 
(1558-9). Sir John Neale points out in his introduction that this entry 
is the first example of planned propaganda for the Elizabethan regime and 
conjectures that it was officially inspired. 


Warburg Institute, London FRANCES A. YATES 


The publication of a Descriptive List of Exchequer, Queen’s Remembrancer, 
Port Books. Part I, 15365-1700 (London: H.M.S.O., 1961. £3 35.) is an 
event of significance even for historians whose field does not happen to be 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The volume for its own sake 
will be welcomed as an old friend by those who have been used to con- 
sulting the original typescript since it first appeared on the shelves of the 
Round Room at the Public Record Office some years ago, and it hardly 
needs any special recommendation in these pages. No list or index is 
perfect, and the present reviewer would have liked the small minority of 
port books which do not include any names of export destinations or 
import origins to have been indicated by an asterisk or some such device: 
but this is a slight matter, trifling when compared with the momentous 
fact that here we have an essential key to a widely-used class of docu- 
ments, now made available for general reference. But our pleasure is 
redoubled to discover that this is the first instalment of a projected new 
series of P.R.O. lists and indexes. The former series was discontinued 
in 1936 owing, we are naively told in the pre-publication prospectus, to 
‘the high cost of publication’: it is to be hoped that any further move- 
ments in the general price level will find the Public Record and Stationery 
Offices less readily discouraged. Meanwhile, in this volume we have a 
model that augurs well. The list is clear, workmanlike and devoid of 
the unnecessary frills that have added to the expense of one or two other 
P.R.O. texts; the brief but valuable introduction keeps to the point and 
explains no more than the basic points necessary for the prospective 
searcher to bear in mind. It is earnestly to be hoped that the morale of 
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those responsible for launching this highly important venture will be 
sustained by extensive and immediate sales. If these are forthcoming, 
the new series will take shape. Subsequent volumes are likely to offer 
something to assist historians of almost every period and school. 


St. Edmund Hall, Oxford G. D. Ramsay 


Mr. C. Wilson Peck has broadened his English Copper, Tin and Bronze 
Coins in the British Museum 1558-1958 (London: The Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1960. £5 12s. 6d.) by about one third by incorporations 
from forty other public and private collections. The recent nickel brass 
is also included. The catalogue comprises all known variations, down 
to the minutest, of English—United Kingdom regal issues in the four 
metals; and, besides coins issued as such, experimental pieces which 
preceded a coinage, or which proved abortive as under Elizabeth I 
and Anne and in the flurry over decimalisation a century ago; pieces 
specially treated or struck in unusual metals or belatedly from discarded 
dies, for benefit of collectors; and, with a warning, pieces believed but 
not absolutely proved to be forgeries, medalets or jetons. Traders’ 
tokens, as unofficial, and known counterfeits are excluded. The con- 
clusions of previous writers on the internal sequences of issues and their 
classifications of doubtful specimens have frequently been modified by 
meticulous examination of details, workmanship and die linkages, and 
criteria for the detection of counterfeits are suggested. The changing 
techniques of die sinking, edge marking and striking and their effects on 
appearance are summarized. 2,528 items are verbally described, with 
their locations, provenance, artist and an estimate of rarity or common- 
ness; a high proportion are illustrated in fifty plates, of which several are 
devoted to magnifications up to five diameters of parts of successive 
designs, as differences can be microscopic. Documented accounts of 
the considerations and circumstances which attended its issues or projects 
are given under each reign. Those who are not numismatists will be 
mainly interested in the spasmodic and for long unsuccessful efforts of 
government to provide small change. Partial reasons for failure are 
given but full exploration lay far enough outside the scope of the work for 
the author not to mention that all coin had come to be issued in base 
metal before his terminal date. Though some further variations in the 
denominations covered are bound to be discovered, this comprehensive 
work will remain the classic on its subject; it is indispensable to every 
collector. 


London JouNn CRAIG 


Perhaps the best examination ever made of the ‘ mechanics’ of The 
Scottish Reformation is that given by Dr. Gordon Donaldson in his recent 
book (Cambridge: University Press, 1960. 30s.). Founding on a vast 
mine of documentary evidence already in print (some of it hitherto 
hardly used), he has also brought into service his own gleanings from 
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manuscript sources mainly in General Register House. The evidence is 
set forth with an admirable clarity and exact scholarship. ‘The use made 
of the evidence, however, will not command acceptance everywhere. 
Plainly the author set out to ‘ debunk ’ some cherished beliefs of Presby- 
terians, and to suggest that Episcopalianism is a better thing. Certainly 
he delivers some shrewd blows; but he deals only with organization; 
there is little, if any, reference to the effect of the Reformation upon the 
religious experience of Scotland. Even in discussing organization he does 
not, as it seems, interpret the evidence—which he sets forth with com- 
plete fairness—with a quite impartial mind. In discussing the first 
Book of Discipline, for example, he suggests that the office of ‘ exhorter ’ 
was a temporary expedient—as perhaps it was; but he discounts the 
meaning of the phrase ‘ at this time ’ when it is (twice) used with regard 
to the office of superintendent. Yet there was at one time in England,} 
a proposal to meet the dearth of good ministers, by appointing for every 
ten churches ‘one good and learned Superintendent which should have under 
him faithful Readers, such as might be got’. This superintendent was not 
a bishop; on the contrary his area should be annually inspected by the 
bishop, and he be ejected if he were found unprofitable. In England where 
so many of the clergy moved from one form of religion to another in 
successive reigns, such supervision was desirable; and in Scotland, as 
Dr. Donaldson shows—it is one of the many new aspects of the Reforma- 
tion which he brings forth—far more of the ‘ Roman’ clergy entered the 
new church than has hitherto been supposed. That, ina time of transition, 
an administrative office was desirable is obvious; obvious, too, that the 
office, whose administrative functions resembled those of a bishop, 
might tend to become permanent. Very few superintendents were ever 
appointed, and their functions. were gradually merged with those of 
the old bishops, who still survived and kept their benefices. Once the 
name ‘ bishop’ and the benefice entered, other things followed. Yet 
bishops, superintendents and commissioners, too, of the Assembly, 
who sometimes exercised the same administrative functions, were all 
alike subject to ‘ trial ’ by the. Assembly upon occasion, and the office and 
name of bishop were sometimes called in question by the Assembly. 
The Book of Discipline clearly said that the ordinary vocation of ministers 
consisted in election, examination and admission, and that in admission 
was to be no ceremony other than public approbation, and the declaration 
of the chief ministers—nothing of ‘ orders ’ or ‘ collation ’.2 ‘ Episcopal 
collation ’ became usual because it was the best, sometimes the only, 
way in which a minister could secure a parish; for the bishops still kept 
their old benefices. Perhaps because he lays stress upon the giving of 
authority from above Dr. Donaldson (p. 63) cannot see ‘ any logical 
reason’ for the inclusion in the Book of Discipline of detail about 
University curricula; to the makers of the book, however, who empha- 
sized the importance of ‘ election’, the making of an instructed public 
was essential; and the system of national education which they devised 
included everything from the elementary school to the University. In 





1 Strype, Annals, i. 267. 
2 Cf. the definition of ‘ lauchfull ministers ” who alone may minister the sacraments 
in the Confession of Faith (1560), cap. xxii. 
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devising it they were logical enough. In this matter, as in many others, 
it is important to distinguish between what the Reformers wanted, and 
what they were able to get. Yet Dr. Donaldson has given to the study of 
ecclesiastical history much of very great value—in his insistence, for 
example, upon the degree of continuity of personnel between the old 
and the new—and in much else besides. No serious scholars can afford 
to neglect so real a contribution to our knowledge. 


Glasgow J. D. Mackie 


Volume 5 of Britannica et Americana (Hamburg: Cram, de Guyter 
& Co., 1960. 12 DM), a publication sponsored by the English Seminars 
of Hamburg and Marburg universities, contains two contributions. The 
more substantial, Egon Jungmann’s ‘ Die politische Rhetorik in der 
englischen Renaissance ’, is primarily a study of the views expressed on 
the subject of oratory by Gabriel Harvey and Francis Bacon, with a few 
pages on Hooker thrown in. From often apparently irrelevant writings, 
Dr. Jungmann has usefully collected a variety of interesting details, and 
he has gone some way to show that English thinking in this matter 
differed from continental in that it stressed more the practical and political 
uses of oratory than aesthetic or philological points. The section on 
Harvey reveals a clear case of academic daydreaming about the world 
of action; it is the most interesting and least commonplace part of the 
essay. Unfortunately Dr. Jungmann gives the impression of having 
started with his conclusions; too often one feels that facts are selectively 
fitted to a thesis, and it may be doubted whether the political preoccupa- 
tions of English rhetoricians really cannot be sufficiently matched else- 
where. The author seems almost to think that only the English used 
words to achieve anything—the rest of Europe presumably being content 
with grunts and blows—and some of his argument can only be called 
solemnly absurd. Thus we are even asked to see something peculiarly 
English in Henry VII’s reliance on the spoken word in his diplomatic 
dealings! In addition the author has burdened a piece of honest if dry 
research with a load of ‘ significance’ set in a poorly understood back- 
ground. An unhappy tendency to gnomic platitudes is reinforced by 
unsound generalizations about English history based, astonishingly 
enough, on Trevelyan’s History of England some of whose odder judg- 
ments are quoted with approval. However, the theme was worth 
studying, and the analysis of Harvey in particular contributes to our 
knowledge of the English Renaissance. The shorter paper—Marie 
Schiitt, ‘ Das Germanenproblem in der englischen Geschichtsschreibung 
des 18. Jahrhunderts "—analyses English contributions to the con- 
troversy over the origins of European peoples which engaged the his- 
torians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In the process one is 
reminded of the regard in which English historical writing was held in 
those days and how it led the world. English historians are perhaps 
altogether too unaware of their own traditions and too fond of praising 
every other country but their own: a point recently brought home to this 
teviewer when he happened to run across a Czech appraisal of F. W. Mait- 
land, written in 1912, which called attention to the hard-headed English 
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school of historians as a suitable corrective for the woolliness of the pre- 
dominant German model. 


Clare College, Cambridge G. R. Exton 


Professor C. R. Boxer and Senhor Carlos de Azevedo’s Fort Jesus 
and the Portuguese in Mombasa, 1393-1729 (London: Hollis and Carter, 
1960. 21S.) appears appropriately at the time when the Calouste Gul- 
benkian Foundation is restoring the great monument to a lost Portuguese 
greatness on the east coast of Africa. An attractive feature of the book 
is a series of photographs of past and present-day aspects of Fort Jesus 
which form a valuable supplement to Senhor de Azevedo’s engaging 
essay on the architectural history of the fort. Senhor de Azevedo shows 
that Fort Jesus was designed by Jodo Batista Cairato, Italian-born Chief 
Architect of Portuguese India; demonstrates the importance which the 
Portuguese attached to Italian architects; and claims that the fort ‘ re- 
mains an exceptional example of the philosophical preoccupations under- 
lying architectural theory of the High Renaissance’ (p. 117). The 
illustrations of the plan of Fort Jesus, which looks from the air like a 
squat human being, show clearly whe these preoccupations were: that a 
fortress should aim at the functional and formal perfection of the human 
body, ‘ the most perfect of God’s creations ’ (p. 108). Senhor de Azevedo’s 
essay, therefore, should appeal to a wider readership than specialists in 
Portuguese and East African history. Similarly, Professor Boxer’s erudite 
but most readable study of the Portuguese on the Swahili coast from 1593 
to 1729 should attract not only the specialist but also anyone who is 
interested in the adventure of the early expansion of Europe. Perhaps, 
however, there is a little too much narrative and not enough analysis 
in his contribution. Thus when, at the end, Professor Boxer makes two 
important criticisms of Justus Strandes’s classic Die Portugiesenzeit von 
Deutsch- und Englisch-Ostafrika (Berlin, 1899) one wishes for more than 
the four pages (83-6) in which he attempts to controvert Strades’s views 
that ‘ the collapse of Portuguese power on the Swahili coast was primarily 
due to the inherent rottenness of the Indo-Portuguese colonial system and 
only secondarily to the personal failings of the leaders involved ’ and that 
‘two centuries of Portuguese presence on the Swahili coast have van- 
ished with scarcely a trace, save for the imposing monument of Fort 
Jesus and half-a-dozen words in Swahili’. The publishers are responsible 
for two blemishes in an otherwise excellent volume. One is minor: 
‘Negro’ appearing sometimes with the English-style small ‘n’ and 
sometimes with the American-style capital ‘ N ’ (cf. pp. 14, 17, 69). But 
one is major: the statement on the dust-jacket that the book will attract 
all who are interested in ‘the origins of racial problems’. ‘There is 
nothing in this work which throws any light on racial questions. If, 
however, the over-succinct pages 83-6 had been expanded, it might have 
been necessary to notice that the word for ‘ whip’ in at least two Bantu 
languages is the Portuguese ‘ leather lash’, ‘ chicote’. This detail could 
have provided some illumination on racial problems. 


University of Edinburgh GEORGE SHEPPERSON 
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In 1595 a number of lead books were dug up on the Sacromonte at 
Granada, and found to contain some remarkable information on the early 
history of Christianity in Spain, including clear proof of the presence of 
St. James in the Iberian peninsula and of the authenticity of the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception. The story of the discovery of the lead 
books, of the controversy they aroused and of their exposure as forgeries, 
has been told several times by Spanish historians but does not seem to 
have been narrated at length in English. Absurd as were the contents 
of the lead books, the whole episode is interesting for the light it throws 
on the blend of credulity and scepticism, superstition and scholarship, 
which characterized the mental life of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
Spain. This episode forms the central, and most interesting part, of Sir 
Thomas Kendrick’s Saint James in Spain (London: Methuen, 1960. 25s.), 
an ingenious and entertaining study of the St. James legend, and its 
various ramifications through the ages. Sir Thomas has read widely in 
the contemporary literature (of which he provides a bibliography that is 
rather unsatisfactorily arranged) and presents his story with an erudition 
and a detachment which nicely heighten its rather ludicrous character. 
At times, there is need for more explanatory background. The history 
of the lead books, for example, only acquires its full significance when the 
precarious situation of the Moriscos and the charged atmosphere in 
Granada are taken into account; when it is remembered that, the autos 
da fe in early seventeenth century Granada involved several well-known 
characters in municipal life, all of them exposed as secret adherents of the 
teachings of the Prophet. On all this, Sir Thomas Kendrick is too reti- 
cent. But if the scene-setting is at times deficient, there can be nothing 
but praise for the way in which he carefully (though unfortunately without 
footnotes) unravels the twisted threads of a most curious story. 


Trinity College, Cambridge J. H. Extiorr 


In spite of Figgis’s aphorism that ‘ Mariana planted, Althusius watered, 
and Rousseau reaped the increase’, the political thought of the first of 
these three men has not hitherto received the dispassionate detailed 
treatment it deserves. The deficiency has now been largely remedied 
by Dr. Guenter Lewy in his Constitutionalism and Statecraft during the 
Golden Age of Spain: a Study of the Political Philosophy of Juan de Mariana, 
S.J. (Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, xxxvi. Geneva: Droz, 
1960. 20fr.S.). Dr. Lewy provides an eminently level-headed com- 
mentary on the De Rege, giving the rather tiresome question of Mariana’s 
views on tyrannicide neither more nor less space than is warranted by the 
place they occupied in his political philosophy as a whole. He brings 
out clearly Mariana’s concern for the preservation of ancient Spanish 
liberties against the encroachments of royal power, and he has an inter- 
esting chapter on the struggle against autocracy in the Jesuit Order, in 
which he shews Mariana as a champion of constitutionalism within his 
own Order as well as within the State. The book as a whole enhances 
one’s respect for Mariana’s courage in saying out loud what he felt ought 
to be said, at a time when most others felt it expedient to keep silence, 
and adds point to the comment made by the President of the Council of 
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Castile on hearing of his death: ‘ Today our Council has lost its curb.’ 
Dr. Lewy rightly insists on seeing Mariana first and foremost as a ‘ Spanish 
nationalist and patriot’, whose work is more comparable to that of a 
Hooker or a Sir Thomas Smith, than to that of his fellow Jesuits. He 
is therefore careful to set Mariana into the context of Spanish Neo- 
Scholasticism, and compares his ideas interestingly with those of Suarez; 
but he might also to advantage have compared him with other Spanish 
exponents of a more practical brand of statecraft—men like Furio Ceriol, 
Antonio Pérez and Alamos de Barrientos. In his discussion of member- 
ship of the king’s council on pp. 103-4 he misses, for instance, the striking 
remark in chapter iv of Book iii of De Rege that it is of little importance 
whether the recipient of honour and office be ‘ Spanish or Italian, 
Sicilian or Belgian "—a remark of considerable interest, especially when 
coming from a Castilian, and one which recalls Furid Ceriol’s advice that 
the king’s counsellors should be ‘ not only Aragonese or Castilians, but 
also Sicilians, Neapolitans, Milanese and Burgundians’. One of the 
most striking characteristics of Mariana’s thought is his respect for the 
rights and liberties of the non-Castilian provinces, as revealed not only 
in this remark, but also in his general admiration for the institutions of 
Aragon (at a time, moreover, when Philip II had curtailed their powers). 
This aligns his ideas with some of those expressed by the Antonio Pérez 
group, and it is a pity that Dr. Lewy has not pushed his researches further, 
to examine Mariana’s relation to this whole ‘ liberal’ tradition inside the 
Spanish monarchy. The tradition still awaits its historian, but he will 
no doubt be grateful, as will many others, for Dr. Lewy’s sane and bal- 
anced exposition of the ideas of sixteenth century Spain’s most famous 
constitutionalist. 


Trinity College, Cambridge J. H. Exxiorr 


In Tradesmen in Early-Stuart Wiltshire: a Miscellany (Devizes: Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Society, Records Branch, volume 
xv, 1960. 45s.) Dr. N. J. Williams has broken new ground. He prints 
abstracts in English of entries taken from four classes of Exchequer 
records in the Public Record Office. ‘The first is the record of fines 
imposed by the clerk of the market of the king’s household at his sessions 
held during James I’s visit to Wiltshire in 1607. The second section 
contains particulars of the recognizances entered into by innkeepers, 
alehousekeepers and victuallers in the county not to sell meat during 
Lent in 1620, and provides a much fuller list of these tradesmen than 
could be compiled from quarter sessions records. ‘The third and most 
interesting section summarizes all the informations lodged in the Ex- 
chequer during James’s reign alleging breaches of. penal statutes by 
Wiltshire people. The alleged offences include a few cases of simony, 
recusancy, usury, the smuggling of gold, the holding of over twenty 
acres of land by clothiers or the leasing of farms by clergymen, the keeping 
of too many apprentices and the making of cloth outside a corporate 
town; but most of the entries refer to the practice of a craft by persons who 
had not been apprenticed to it, or, more commonly still, to the forestalling 
or engrossing of corn and the purchase of livestock for re-sale within five 
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weeks. These entries suggest, as Dr. Williams points out in a lucid, 
informative, and all too brief introductory essay, the extent to which 
Wiltshire farming already served the London market. They also show 
how intolerable an interference with what was by now the normal course 
of trade was involved in the activities of the informers, many of them 
professionals, which drew repeated protests from the Wiltshire justices 
and caused Parliament, in 1624, to close the central courts to most types of 
informations. Even the relative fewness of informations against clothiers 
may be due, as Dr. Williams suggests, to their preferring to compound at 
an earlier stage. That the prices alleged to have been paid for various 
commodities can, as the editor believes, be accepted as genuine, seems 
more doubtful. A list of persons licensed in 1637 to retail tobacco in 
Wiltshire concludes a useful collection, which sets an example in style as 
well as content. Production, editing and indexing are of a very high 
standard: the only slip noticed is on page xii, where ‘ librorum ’ should, 
presumably, be ‘librarum’. The calendaring, fully justified here, is 
expertly done, though some readers might have liked to see the original 
Latin wording of specimen entries of each type and others might have 
profited by a slightly less austere annotation: by the provision of refer- 
ences, for example, to the various statutes to which the informations 
refer. 


University of Southampton A. L. Merson 


A great deal of patient research and devoted scholarship has gone into 
Mr. E. J. Homeshaw’s The Corporation of the Borough and Foreign of Walsall 
(County Borough of Walsall, 1960. 25s.), a history down to the Munici- 
pal Corporations Act of 1835. Starting with a topographical sketch of 
the town in the early seventeenth century, when it received a charter of 
incorporation by Letters Patent from Charles I, the writer then looks 
back and examines in detail the history of the manor of Walsall, which he 
defines as being of ancient demesne, and traces its descent down to 1627. 
Next he records the development of borough privileges through the : 
grant of charters by lords of the manor and discusses the constitutional 
place of the town gild and the perhaps not wholly satisfactory claim of 
Walsall to be a borough by prescription. The seeking of a charter of 
incorporation in 1627 is shown to have been prompted by an attempt of 
the lord of the manor to exploit defects in early charters relative to burgage 
tenure. ‘The new charter set up government by a mayor and twenty-four 
Capital Burgesses, with Recorder, Town Clerk and usual privileges, as a 
self-electing body, and thereafter new burgesses were not admitted. No 
members were returned to parliament. During the Civil War corporate 
life was dislocated by a division between the borough, where parlia- 
mentary allegiance predominated, and the Foreign, under Royalist 
influence, with both armies laying onerous taxes and requisitions on the 
town. The reversal of power in the borough following the Corporation 
Act was marked, fifteen Capital Burgesses were removed and a corpora- 
tion principally composed of residents of the Foreign established, where- 
upon a struggle over the revenues of the corporation estates ensued, as 
they were partly vested in the hands of feoffees outside the corporation. 
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A further struggle developed over poor law rating and administration, 
leading to a situation where borough and Foreign acted as separate town- 
ships under the township provisions of the Act of Settlement of 1662. 
More quarrels about borough charities led to a tactical manoeuvre by 
which a new mayor was not elected on Michaelmas Day 1680, and the 
existing mayor ceased to act. There followed a period of municipal 
anarchy, when the existing charter was confiscated to the Crown. This 
seems to have been a device of the local tories to prevent a Whig mayor 
being appointed, and to assist the Crown in its policy of bullying recalci- 
trant corporations, a feature of the last years of Charles II’s reign and that 
of James II. The privileges, with those of other corporations, were 
restored in the last months of James’s rule. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury the corporation rarely consisted of the full number of Capital Bur- 
gesses, was sometimes at half strength, did little constructive, became 
involved in internal disputes and was composed of petty tradesmen. In 
the early nineteenth century some serious attention was given to high- 
ways, bridges and water supply, and in 1824 the corporation was associ- 
ated with an application for an improvement commission. Nevertheless 
the corporation was condemned on such important grounds as malad- 
ministration of its Court of Record and the partiality of its magistrates. 
By the act of 1835 the old corporation of the Borough and Foreign was 
abolished and an elected corporation of the Borough of Walsall was placed 
in its stead, with new boundaries. Municipal history, though valuable, 
creates little interest outside the local bounds unless it is presented with 
liveliness, imagination and a wise selection of detail. Regrettably, the 
writer’s careful researches are marred because the book lacks these qual- 
ities, there are far too many trivial facts and the petty and sometimes 
laughable squabbles of the past are humourlessly followed to the last 
detail. A rounded town history would have been far more attractive, 
with municipal affairs firmly set in a wider background, but the regional 
economic, social and political background is only intermittently and 
incompletely sketched in. Perhaps, however, the writer felt that his 
previous work on the industrial history of Walsall precluded the repetition 
of its subject matter here. 


University of Liverpool J. R. Harris 


The history of the medieval borough and modern industrial town of 
High Wycombe is described in three volumes published together as a 
set. If all three were as good as the first, Mr. L. J. Ashford’s The History 
of the borough of High Wycombe from its origins to 1880 (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1960. 35s.), then the series would in quality as well 
as in scale be one of which any town could be proud. As it is, it is very 
much better than anything most towns can show. Mr. Ashford makes 
use of many of the new techniques of local and economic history and puts 
each Wycombe event in its wider setting. Since the book is expressly 
called a history of the borough it may be unjust to regret the slight treat- 
ment of agrarian history, the church, and the district immediately outside 
the borough boundary. The virtual absence of the first of these results 
presumably from a distinction between urban and rural which is artificial 
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in a town where the cows, as late as this century, wandered home through 
the streets from the common pasture each evening. Almost the only 
passages about agriculture are brief descriptions of the fields of Wycombe 
in the Middle Ages, and these may be distorted by the writer’s belief that 
open fields ought to come in threes and in large sizes. The omissions 
do not really impair the clear and thorough pursuit of the main themes of 
the borough’s history. A greater defect is that, though he discusses the 
physical state and appearance of the town at certain periods, Mr. Ashford’s 
treatment of topography lacks the vividness and sense of continuity 
which he brings to other subjects. He never says, for instance, when he 
thinks that the old road along the south-west side of the valley was 
superseded by the present one through the town, yet this must have had 
an influence on Wycombe. The maps are better and more numerous 
than in many local histories, but some of the places which are discussed 
cannot be found on any of them, while inconsistencies in the setting of the 
points of the compass make them uncertain companions to the text. 
It is a pity that the footnote references, since they are used, are not more 
exact: page numbers would not have added much to printing costs, and 
a fairly expert search through Public Record Office indexes would be 
needed to order some of the documents cited. One document, which is 
given prominence, is misinterpreted (see pp. 60-1, 330); the burgesses 
undertook to be attorneys and act for one of their number—this has nothing 
to do with attornment to an overlord. Unfortunately The History of the 
borough of High Wycombe from 1880 to the present day (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul for the borough council, 1960. 15s.) and The History of Chairmaking 
in High Wycombe (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1960. 25s.), both by Mr. 
L. J. Mayes, are comparable with Mr. Ashford’s work in neither content, 
method, nor style. Since they are without footnotes or bibliography, 
their reliability is hard to assess. Much, particularly in The History of 
Chairmaking, is based on personal memories, and this is reflected in the 
unmethodical arrangement and the lack of exact facts and dates. There 
is a good deal of information here, particularly about early chair-making 
methods (though the present reviewer cannot estimate the accuracy of 
this), but a systematic and statistical account of the modern town and its 
staple industry remains to be written. 
London SusAN REYNOLDS 


Porters formed an indispensable link in the transport system of any 
city or port. They took up burdens where watermen or lightermen 
put them down, and delivered at destinations which horse and cart 
could not reach; in short, they were the forerunners of the present-day 
stevedores, dockers, warehousemen and market porters. In The Porters of 
London (London: Longmans, 1960. 37s. 6d.) Mr. Walter M. Stern traces 
their complicated organization from its origin in the middle ages, through 
the heyday of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to its decline in the 
nineteenth, and the final extinction of the fellowship of Billingsgate 
porters in 1894. He describes the scope of porterage in London and 
distinguishes four types of carrier—the tacklehouse porters, who were 
contractors acting on behalf of the city companies, the aliens’ porters, 
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who carried the goods of alien merchants, the fellowship of Billingsgate 
porters, who carried corn, salt and coal, and later fruit, vegetables and 
fish, and the street or ticket porters, who worked at certain stands and 
carried goods not allotted to the other three groups. With at least four 
criteria for the allocation of work between the different groups—type of 
merchant requiring service, type of goods handled, locality where ser- 
vices were required, and place of origin or destination and goods invol- 
ved—there were, not unnaturally, frequent demarcation disputes, and 
the attempts of the City Corporation to solve them appear to have been 
often arbitrary and usually unsuccessful. The author has gathered most 
of his material from manuscripts in the Guildhall Library or Record 
Office, and he is to be congratulated on a valuable and painstaking account 
of an important and hitherto unstudied subject; our knowledge of many 
out-of-the-way corners of London’s history would be greater if there 
were more writers like Mr. Stern and fewer purveyors of second-rate 
pot-boilers. A protest must, however, be made against his method of 
annotation, which unites in one entry twenty or thirty sources referring 
to four or five pages of text. The detailed documentation of manuscript 
sources always presents a problem, but it is possible (without incurring 
large extra printing costs) to quote sources paragraph by paragraph. 
London F. H. W. SHEPPARD 


Too much attention has been paid to the pamphlet literature of the 
seventeenth century and too little to its poetry, satires and ballads. This 
seems to be the implication of Poetry and Politics under the Stuarts (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1960. 25s.), the Clark Lectures given at 
Cambridge during the Lent Term of 1958, in which Dr. C. V. Wedgwood 
uses her immensely wide acquaintance with the verse of the period from 
the accession of James I to the English Revolution to illustrate its im- 
portance both as reflecting and as influencing the political developments 
of these years. The resulting anthology is no less entertaining than 
instructive, but leaves behind a rather unhappy impression that the worse 
the verse the greater wasits politicalimportance. ‘ The fault of Shadwell ’, 
Miss Wedgwood very pertinently declares, is not that he ‘ never deviates 
into sense’, but that he ‘ never (or rarely) deviates into poetry’. Yet 
Shadwell had probably more political influence as a writer than had 
Dryden; andthe most characteristic and influential ‘ poem ’ of the Revo- 
lution was Li//iburlero. 


Helensburgh ANDREW BROWNING 


The expulsion of the Moriscos by Philip III was traditionally regarded 
as one of the principal causes of Spain’s economic decline. In his famous 
article on the Decline of Spain in the Economic History Review (1938), 
Earl J. Hamilton advanced a series of arguments against this traditional 
assumption, and reduced the figure of expelled Moriscos to a mere 100,000, 
instead of the million accepted by many earlier historians. Hamilton’s 
figures, and his conclusions, have themselves been questioned in recent 
years, notably by Professor Regl4 in Hispania (1953). Now M. Henri 
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Lapeyre, in his Géographie del’ Espagne morisque (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1959) 
has confirmed and elaborated upon many of Dr. Regla’s findings, and has 
presented his own conclusions in what is likely to prove the definitive 
statistical study of the numbers and distribution of the Morisco population 
in sixteenth and seventeenth century Spain. After a meticulous analysis of 
the returns of royal officials, he suggests the following figures for the expul- 
sion. In the Crown of Aragon: Valencia, 117,464; Catalonia, 3,716 (as 
against Regla’s 10,000); Aragon, 60,818. In Castile, Andalusia, Murcia 
and Granada, 90,142. This would mean that, in all, some 275,000 Moriscos 
were driven out of Spain between 1609 and 1614. Oddly enough, as 
M. Lapeyre himself points out, an almost exactly similar figure was 
reached by a neglected contemporary historian of Murcia, Francisco 
Cascales. M. Lapeyre is concerned almost exclusively with the numbers 
and distribution of the Moriscos, presenting detailed tables and a series 
of maps to support his conclusions. Of the consequences of the ex- 
pulsion he says little, but his own findings about the Moriscos’ geographi- 
cal distribution—and especially his evidence that the Valencian Moriscos 
were predominantly an agrarian population while the Castilian Moriscos 
were town-dwelling—make it clear that future investigations on the 
economic problem will have to be undertaken and evaluated on a regional 
basis. While properly cautious on the economic question, M. Lapeyre 
is much less cautious in his verdict on the Duque de Lerma and the 
efficiency of ‘la pesante bureaucratie montée par Philippe I’ and in- 
herited by Philip III. Much more information is needed about the 
background of the royal officials concerned with the expulsion, before his 
favourable judgments can be accepted. One commissioner, for instance, 
Don Alejandro de Marimoén (not Don Juan, as M. Lapeyre calls him in 
the text), was in no sense a product of Philip II’s civil service, being a 
Catalan noble with twenty-six years service as an infantry captain in 
Flanders; and his future career as Governador of Catalonia is likely to 
prompt a certain scepticism as to both his reliability and his veracity. 
Similarly, the flattering portrait of Lerma is hardly justified by the evi- 
dence presented. ‘That Lerma ‘took up his pen and ordered the President 
of the Council of Finance to despatch another thousand ducats or two’ 
whenever money ran short, is not quite the point in Lerma’s favour that 
M. Lapeyre seems to imply. But one or two questionable comments on 
the government of Philip III in no way detract from the value of a masterly 
analysis and exposition, which is of fundamental importance to all 
historians of seventeenth century Spain. 


Trinity College, Cambridge J. H. Exuiorr 


The title of Géran Rystad’s book, Kriegsnachrichten und Propaganda 
wibrend des Dreissigjdbrigen Krieges (Publications of the New Society of 
Letters at Lund, liv; Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1960. Sw. kr. 25) 
is misleading, for it deals exclusively with a small fragment of the 
war news and propaganda of the Thirty Years War. As stated in small 
type on the frontispiece (but not on the cover) of the book it contains 
in reality an analysis of the contemporary printed reports about the battle 
of Nérdlingen, and nothing else; and two-thirds of the whole is concerned 
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with an enumeration and evaluation of these reports, a textual comparison 
between them, and the establishment of their provenance and inter- 
relationship. Only the final third describes the means and aims of this 
propaganda, a subject of greater interest to the reader. Even this section, 
however, does not contain any clear description of the battle itself and of 
the causes of the shattering defeat of the Swedes by the combined forces 
of the emperor, Spain and the Catholic League, which proved to be a 
turning point of the war (although it is stated on p. 209 that there is a 
sketch-map of the battle, none could be found by the reviewer). It must 
be admitted, on the other hand, that the reader does obtain some tantali- 
zing glimpses of what the war propaganda was about: for example, the 
appeals to German patriotism against the foreigners, the Swedes, who 
were ruining the country and carrying everything away—Germany was 
nothing but the battle ground for ambitious foreign princes and was 
bound to go under unless the fighting stopped (pp. 192-3); or the diver- 
gent accounts as to who was responsible for the defeat, Bernhard of 
Weimar or Gustav Horn, the Swedish commander, and to whom the 
victory was due on the imperial side. If the author had concentrated 
on issues such as these and had given more examples of the actual propa- 
ganda efforts made by both sides, instead of discussing purely technical 
questions, the battle of Nordlingen and the effects it had on the war 
might have come to life. In that way, he could also have added something 
to our knowledge of the war in general, which remains one of the cardinal 
events of European history, in spite of modern efforts at ‘ debunking’ 
its importance. As it is, the book resembles a raisin cake in which there 
are but very few raisins. 
Westfield College, London F, L. CAarstTEN 


The effect of the Counter-Reformation on the late development and 
the character of the Italian press is well known. The duchy of Savoy 
was among the last of the Italian states to establish an official newpaper. 
In 1645, soon after the end of the civil war, the Regent Cristina of France 
subsidized the publication of I Swccessi del Mondo, under the direction of 
a Florentine priest, Pietro Antonio Socini. The part Socini had pre- 
viously played in the publication of a pro-French newspaper at Venice 
qualified him for his duties in Piedmont. In continual contact with 
Mazarin (from whom he received additional subsidies), Socini advocated 
an ardently francophile policy, with the invasion of Spanish Lombardy. 
Such a policy, seconding that of Cristina, linked the newspaper to the 
French party at Turin in opposition to prince Tommaso and cardinal 
Maurizio, leaders of the Spanish faction in the civil war. So much 
emerges clearly from Dr. V. Castronovo’s detailed examination of the 
twenty-five years of the newspaper’s existence, Storia del primo giornale 
degli stati sabaudi (Turin: Deputazione Subalpina di Storia Patria, n.d.). 
The author also briefly discusses the connections of the newspaper with 
the literary academies of these years. Unfortunately, he has felt unable 
either to assess the importance of the newspaper in relation to the polemic 
literature of the period (in particular of the sixteen-thirties), or to discuss 
more fully the almost exclusively aristocratic environment in which the 
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newspaper circulated. Consequently the newspaper appears of limited 
interest, except as yet one more example of the extent of Mazarin’s 
interference in Italy, and his concern to preserve a strong pro-French 
feeling in Piedmont. The author concludes his account with a brief 
discussion of the typographical aspects of the newspaper. 


St. Anthony’s College, Oxford Stuart WooLF 


More than thirty years ago Father Francis B. Steck challenged the 
vague but commonly accepted fact that Father Jacques Marquette S.J. 
shared with Louis Jolliet the honour of having established the course of 
the Mississippi from the neighbourhood of the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Father F. B. Steck has now assembled his work on this 
subject and published it in a single volume, Marquette Legends (New York: 
Pageant Press, 1959. $5.00). The first causes of the uncertainty con- 
cerning Marquette’s part in the expedition were two: the fact that Jolliet 
lost all his papers when his canoe overturned in the Lachine Rapids and 
that Marquette died in the wilderness less than a year after the return of 
the expedition to Montreal. Quarrels between the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers contributed to the uncertainty so that what became an article of 
faith in the Society of Jesus did not necessarily represent the truth. 
Relying upon Pope Leo XIII’s injunction to historians to tell the truth, 
Father Steck has studied the documentary sources, and concluded that 
the evidence is quite insufficient to justify the enrolment of Marquette 
among the great discoverers. 


University of Birmingham H. S. Ferns 


The twelve diaries which are contained under the title Some Bedford- 
shire Diaries in volume xl of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society 
(published by the Society at Streatley, near Luton, Beds, 1959. 25s.) 
range in date from 1688 to 1886. Besides strictly local records they 
include such experiences as those of Sir John Burgoyne in the, Crimean 
war; of Major J. H. Brooks in the Indian Mutiny; letters from Bedford- 
shire Pioneers in Australia; a journal of travels im France and Italy. The 
editor rightly claims that here is a small portrait gallery of Bedfordshire 
men and women, representative of various professions and various social 
groups. If these chronicles are small beer from a scholarly point of 
view, they nevertheless show what kind of persons the writers were. 
More, the industrious social historian will not fail to find items of value 
reflecting day to day existence as experienced by those writers at home or 
abroad. As might be expected from any production of this Society, 
the editing, not excluding the index, is admirable. 


Edinburgh Guapys Scorr THOMSON 


The Rev. Dr. George B. Burnet’s subject in The Holy Communion in the 
Reformed Church of Scotland (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1960. 25s.) is 
what he calls ‘ the externals ’, and he does not deal with theology or even 
systematically with liturgy. The arrangement is chronological: each 
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chapter covers a period and, after describing the general ecclesiastical situa- 
tion, treats of such matters as the times and seasons of celebration, the ele- 
ments and the vessels, preparatory discipline, seating arrangements, methods 
of administration and the behaviour of congregations. The information 
given is fully documented from the many manuscript and printed sources 
which the author has examined, and the book takes its place among the 
growing number of factual and realistic studies of Scottish church history. 
In such a comprehensive survey, some of the information is necessarily 
of antiquarian rather than historical interest, such as the description of the 
“tent ’—like ‘a sentry box or a Victorian bathing machine ’—which 
sheltered the preacher at open-air celebrations, or the story of the elder 
who declined to receive the sacrament because the minister held out his 
finger to him and said, ‘ Goosehead, sir’. But there is plenty that is of 
first-rate historical importance, and Dr. Burnet demonstrates that certain 
popular impressions are fanciful.: He points out the falsity of Knox’s 
boast that his church had ‘ nothing that ever flowed from that man of sin 
(i.e. the pope) ’, and quotes with approval a seventeenth-century quaker 
who said of the reformation that it was ‘ a wide riddle that did let through 
much more chaff and straw than true corn’. One perpetuation of medieval 
practice—as Dr. Burnet admits on page 61 but questions on page 16—was 
infrequency of communion. To this day, it appears, nearly half of the 
congregations of the Church of Scotland have no more than two cele- 
brations in a year, with the result, according to Dr. Burnet, that ‘ Few 
will dispute the weakness of the devotional life of the Church of Scotland 
today and the low spiritual category of her members in general’. He 
soundly trounces the covenanters, who were far too busy with ecclesiastical 
politics to attend to sacramental worship; one of their leading men, 
James Guthrie, did not celebrate once in nine years. In the eighteenth 
century came the various secessions, with further entanglement in 
ecclesiastical politics and a fresh crop of mutual excommunications. 
But Dr. Burnet suggests that one factor which may have militated against 
frequent communion was an economic one: the dislocation caused by 
the ‘ jostling, promiscuous carnivals’ into which Scottish communions 
degenerated in the eighteenth century, and by the so-called ‘ fast days’ 
(which continued into the nineteenth), was such that it was estimated in 
1759 that if every church had two celebrations a year the loss to the country 
would be at least £235,000 annually. It is certainly a curiosity that this 
God-fearing, Bible-reading people should have so little regard for the 
commandment, ‘ Do this in remembrance of Me’. 


University of Edinburgh Gorpon DoNALDSON 


Dr. Theodore Ropp’s War in the Modern World (London: Cambridge 
University Press for Duke University Press, 1959. 80s.) is not an easy 
book to review. The author has set out to relate the three factors, 
‘ political, technological, and organizational ’, which have been respon- 
sible for the historical changes in war over roughly the past five hundred 
years. In so doing, he has brought into a small compass an impressive 
array of sometimes recondite facts, based on an unusually wide study of 
mainly secondary sources, contained for much of the work within a clear 
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and reasonable framework, and often lightened by incisive comment. The 
audience for which he writes—‘ civilians with some knowledge of history 
and . .. military men interested in the ways in which their profession 
has been changed ’ (p.v.)—will find much to ponder and admire. At the 
same time, the organization of the book has resulted in a serious weakness. 
Dr. Ropp deliberately ‘ stresses the wars of the twentieth century and 
Anglo-American concepts of . . . war’ (¢bid.) as of the greatest contem- 
porary interest. Making due allowance for his purpose, this is an under- 
statement. Out ofa text of some 380 pages, 121 are devoted to the period 
1415-1815, 92 to the period 1815-1914, and 167 to the two world wars 
and the interval. Such inequality of treatment has produced virtually 
two different books, the first of which is much less open to objection than 
the second. The author’s sketch of developments to 1914 is always 
stimulating, and sometimes brilliant. It would be possible to take issue 
with him on various points. The force of the changes in the century of 
what Professor Michael Roberts has called ‘ the military revolution ’ is 
perhaps not brought out clearly enough within the range of the pre- 
industrial period; and the implications of the different wars for inter- 
national as distinct from national developments might possibly have been 
discussed more explicitly. There are also, inevitably, some mistakes and 
misleading compressions. But this does not seriously detract from a 
distinct achievement. The treatment of the twentieth century is far 
less satisfactory. It is disproportionately detailed, and attempts too 
much, for a book of this kind. The grouping of factors becomes be- 
fogged by the narrative; the narrative itself is hurried and uneven; and, 
inevitably in this instance, errors of fact and emphasis have crept into an 
account relying on a variety of secondary matter. These weaknesses 
have also affected Dr. Ropp’s extensive bibliographical notes, a feature 
of the work which is very useful in the earlier parts. Pages 292, n. 35, 
293, N. 36, 302, N. 7, 329, N. 33, 331, N. 34, 361, n. 65 provide some 
examples, minor but irritating, of the sense of haste and indigestion. 
Guidance through such a thicket, welcome as it certainly can be, is 
moreover a mockery unless reliable, and reliable only if up to date. ‘In 
the midst of so much work in progress, Dr. Ropp may have furnished 
the unwary reader with a tool which fairly soon will stand in some need 
of repair. 


London Joun EHRMAN 


Captain Woodes Rogers is remembered as first governor of the 
Bahamas and for his cruising voyage round the world of 1708-11, whose 
highlights were the rescue of Selkirk and the capture of a Manila galleon. 
His own account of it, which inspired Anson and to some extent Robinson 
Crusoe, temains one of the most attractive in a class of writings almost 
entirely neglected by literary students. In Crusoe’s Captain (London: 
Odhams Press, 1960. 21s.), Mr. Bryan Little plausibly suggests that 
Defoe had a hand in writing it. His opinion deserves respect. For this 
is a first-class biography, distinguished by a combination of style and 
scholarship seldom offered to greater figures. As a citizen of Bristol 
himself, Mr. Little is well placed to reveal the captain’s social background 
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(though his early career in trading voyages remains obscure), and for new 
light on South Seas privateering he has gone to the Spanish archives 
(with notable success in regard to the attack on Guayaquil). His pages 
on the viceroyalty of Peru in a confused and obscure period are worth 
having in themselves, while his account of the Bahamas governorship 
is a useful piece of fresh research. The reputation of Woodes Rogers 
himself, except as a writer, loses nothing by this close investigation: we 
see him as a good deal more grimly tried during his great circumnaviga- 
tion than he portrayed himself, more seriously wounded in action, 
virtually destitute when the accounts had been wound up, and yet a 
commander as sagacious in committee as in the handling of seamen. 
This last achievement might have been more clearly brought out if Mr. 
Little had drawn comparisons with Dampier. He omits, indeed, to 
sketch the piratical prehistory of Rogers’s incursion into the South Sea, 
perhaps taking the captain’s low opinion of the buccaneers too much at 
face value. (Professor Christopher Lloyd has recently reminded us how 
superb their navigation could be.) Nor are the earlier voyages of Nar- 
brough, Strong and Swan to the coasts of Chile and Peru so much as 
mentioned. Yet it is hard to believe that Rogers relied solely on the 
published record of Beauchesne de Gouin’s voyage of 1698-1701, with 
Dampier’s collaboration almost as an afterthought. When it comes to 
the Bahamas, again, Mr. Little goes too far in implying that the taming of 
New Providence meant the suppression of more than one foyer of con- 
temporary piracy. His book shows defective knowledge of the general 
maritime history of the period. Only this could allow him to produce 
Du Casse, four years after his death, as commander of French North Sea 
operations in 1711 (p. 141). But such regrets ought not to disguise the 
serious and charming accomplishment of this volume. Mr. Little must 
write others. 
University of Southampton J. S. BRoMLEY 


The bicentenary of Wolfe’s death has already been commemorated 
by at least four books about his attack on Quebec; now comes a full 
length biography. Robin Reilly in The Rest to Fortune: The Life of 
Major-General James Wolfe (London: Cassell, 1960. 30s.) has gone to 
the original manuscript sources but remarks in his introduction that his 
‘ researches have failed to uncover a new and different hero’. He has 
indeed found very little material that has not been used before and it is 
unfortunate that his maddeningly selective system of references fails to 
make clear that a great many of the documents cited have already been 
printed. The account of Wolfe’s earlier years is padded out with un- 
helpful ‘ background’ material. This is unfortunate because it restricts 
the space available for quotation from Wolfe’s letters and orders. Wolfe 
was a highly articulate man and should be allowed to speak for himself. 
At the same time, Mr. Reilly is a lucid and temperate writer and this 
shows to advantage in his account of the campaign against Quebec. 
Here there will always be room for argument about the sharing of the 
honours (on the army side) between Wolfe and his brigadiers. It was 
almost certainly the latter who were responsible for shifting the main 
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centre of operations from the stretch of the St. Lawrence below Quebec 
to the stretch above the town—a change of plan which led straight to 
final victory after a period of virtual stalemate. Mr. Reilly is unhappy in 
his attempts to claim credit for this for Wolfe. They amount to no more 
than what Wolfe himself said in his despatch of September 2—that he had 
earlier considered making an attack above the town but had decided that 
it was too difficult. Mr. Reilly makes out that the difficulty consisted 
in obstruction by subordinates and the naval commanders but one of 
the latter, Holmes, said that a proposal to attack above the town had 
been made to Wolfe and he had turned it down. However, once the 
centre of operations had been moved upstream, it was Wolfe who insisted 
on making this the basis for an assault on Quebec—the brigadiers had 
envisaged little more than a blockade. Many distinguished authorities 
have held that the brigadiers’ plan was better than Wolfe’s and would 
have led to the completer destruction of the French forces in the area. 
Mr. Reilly has some success in attacking this view. He shows that Wolfe 
was set on destroying the French regular troops—whom he rightly 
regarded as the soul of Canadian resistance—and that the battle outside 
Quebec might have accomplished this had not the pursuit been inter- 
rupted by Wolfe’s death. Had he considered whether there were time 
and resources enough to ensure the success of the blockading strategy 
he might well have proved his point. 


University of Manchester J. R. WrsTERN 


D. M. Lang’s The First Russian Radical—Alexander Radishchev (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin, 1959. 35s.) is the first full-length biography of 
Radishchev to be published outside Russia. As such, it makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to the study not only of eighteenth-century Russia 
but also of Russian intellectual history. Radishchev came from a pro- 
vincial serf-owning noble family. He entered Catherine’s corps of 
pages at the age of fourteen and was later sent to Leipzig University with 
a number of other young Russians to study such subjects as jurisprudence, 
philosophy and German constitutional law. Catherine’s object was to 
produce a body of trained jurists who would dater serve on the secre- 
tariat of her legislative commission of 1767-8. But by the time the stu- 
dents were prepared to undertake their tasks the commission no longer 
existed. Thus Radishchev was first found employment in the Senate and 
then in the St. Petersburg Customs House. Here it was that he wrote 
the work which secured his fame, Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
a description of the conditions witnessed by a traveller journeying between 
the new and the old capitals. A noteworthy feature of the work is a 
manifesto calling for the phased abolition of serfdom in order to avert a 
fearful catastrophe. This work of denunciation earned for Radishchev 
a sentence of Siberian exile whence he was recalled by the Emperor Paul, 
Catherine’s successor. Dr. Lang’s assessment of Radishchev’s career is 
couched in not unfamiliar terms in that he sees him as the first represen- 
tative of the ‘ conscience-stricken gentry” who were to take such an 
important part in the.revolutionary movement of the nineteenth century. 
He sees in Radishchev’s case the opening shot in the battle between the 
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autocracy and the liberal intelligentsia. ‘ Essentially ’, writes Dr. Lang, 
‘Nicholas I and his gendarmes, Alexander II and the obscurantist 
Pobedonostzow were only following a path blazed for them by Catherine 
II and her tame inquisitor Shishkovsky’. In reaching this conclusion, 
the author is able to make particularly valuable use of material in the 
Quai d’Orsay descriptive of Russian internal conditions. He is also 
illuminating in his discussion of the growth of literacy in eighteenth- 
century Russia and the emergence of a social conscience. One effect of 
this is to reveal Catherine’s reign in an unfamiliar and altogether un- 
flattering light. Where, however, Dr. Lang fails is in his portrayal of his 
hero, Radishchev himself. There is a great human drama and tragedy 
here which totally fails to come alive. What was it in particular that 
turned a protégé of Catherine into an opponent of her régime? Was it 
solely the influence of western constitutional and liberal ideas? Again, 
how could Radischev imagine that the publication of his Journey would 
not be attended by some such consequences as did in factensue? There is 
a failure by the author to explain with sufficient precision exactly how 
Radishchev saw himself. 


University of Edinburgh LIONEL KocHAN 


The proceedings of the parliament of 1768-74, hitherto commonly 
described as ‘ the unreported parliament ’, are in fact more fully recorded 
than those of any other eighteenth-century parliament. But the records, 
partly manuscript, partly printed, are diverse and scattered; and Dr. 
Peter D. G. Thomas, in compiling ‘ Sources for Debates of the House of 
Commons, 1768-1774’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research special 
supplement, no. 4 (London: Athlone Press for the University of London, 
1959), has provided a guide to them which will be of great service to 
scholars working in this field. Thomas lists sources under the date of 
each day’s proceedings. In all cases the appropriate reference to the 
printed Commons Journals is given. This is followed, for about two days 
out of every three, by directions to other sources of information, manu- 
script diaries and letters, printed journals and correspondence, news- 
papers, periodicals, and published collections of reports of debates. In 
many instances the reproduction of a particular account of a debate in a 
sequence of issues of different newspapers and periodicals has been traced, 
note taken if the version has been cut in reproduction, and the connection 
or identity established of these reports with those which appear in the 
published collections. Inter alia the guide provides a general list of the 
contents of the manuscript parliamentary diaries of Matthew Brickdale 
and Sir Henry Cavendish. These are the two most important sources 
for the debates of this parliament. Though very different in style, they 
corroborate each other to a very high degree. Cavendish’s diaries have 
long been known from the edition published in the eighteen-forties by 
John Wright, but that version is neither complete nor accurate. Wright 
made free alterations and adaptations to give literary form to the rough 
notes of the original manuscript, and he omitted rather more than a 
third of it. The manuscript remains worth consultation (except for some 
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short passages and one longer section towards the end, it is not, as is 
sometimes stated, in shorthand). A short index to the motions and pro- 
ceedings would have been a helpful addition to this useful publication. 


University College, London I, R. Cristie 


Students of Indian history have found it difficult to reconcile Warren 
Hastings’s early reversal of Clive’s policy towards the Mughal emperor 
with his later proposals to march British troops to Delhi in order to 
bolster up the emperor’s power. It will be remembered that, in 1773, 
Hastings refused to continue the payment of tribute to the emperor and 
also deprived him of the two provinces of Kora and Allahabad. Opinion 
will always be divided as to the justice of this action. There is a school of 
thought which regards Hastings’s refusal to continue the Bengal tribute 
as a legal breach of obedience. Hastings, however, argued, and in the 
teviewer’s opinion correctly, that, since the emperor had left the protection 
of the Company, to whom he owed his position after Buxar, and had 
bestowed Kora and Allahabad on the Marathas, a power striving for 
paramountcy and hostile to the Company, he had annulled his rights to 
these two districts. Neither had it been the intention of the Company in 
1765 to pledge themselves to continue the payment of the tribute if the 
emperor deserted them for their enemies. This would have been tanta- 
mount to financing a Maratha attack on Bengal. It may therefore be 
argued that the betrayal was on the part of the emperor who had deserted 
the only power in India that had ever paid him tribute. It is true that 
towards the end of Hastings’s period of office we find him advocating that 
a force should be sent to protect the emperor at Delhi, but it must not be 
imagined that Hastings believed in the resuscitation of the Mughal 
empire. It seems that the purpose underlying Hastings’s later policy 
was to win back the Mughal emperor as an ally, or, what is perhaps 
nearer the truth, to make him a puppet in the hands of the Company, 
instead of in the hands of their enemies. This was not so diametrically 
opposed to his earlier policy as some writers have supposed. In Mr. 
K. D. Bhargava’s Browne Correspondence (Indian Records Series. Delhi: 
National Archives of India, 1960. 23s.6d.) the letters relating to Major 
James Browne’s mission to the court of the Mughal emperor, after the 
death of Najaf Khan in 1782 made it expedient for Hastings to have a 
tepresentative at Delhi, are printed for the first time. They are compe- 
tently edited and should lighten the task of future writers with no taste for 
manuscript sources. Historians, worthy of the name, will still find it 


] necessary to consult the manuscript letters at the India Office in the Home 


Miscellaneous Series (336); the Bengal Select and Secret Consultations; 
and MSS. Eur. F. 8 which contains a narrative of Delhi affairs between 
1771 and 1779. 

Balliol College, Oxford C. Contin Davies 


The essays which Dr. L. S. Pressnell has collected in Studies in the 
Industrial Revolution: Essays presented toT. S. Ashton (London: the Athlone 
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Press, 1960. 42s) to mark the seventieth birthday of a great and still 
active scholar have been contributed by former colleagues and pupils of 
Professor Ashton. They reflect, most satisfactorily, the diversity of 
approaches to the study of the Industrial Revolution—the patient quarry- 
ing of factual information, the relation of these discoveries to the broader 
sweeps of history, and the employment of the techniques of economic 
analysis in unravelling the complex forces of economic change. In this 
way the volume pays tribute to the rare genius of Professor Ashton who 
has combined, as occasion demands, all these approaches, adding to them 
a gift for lucid presentation. Dr. Pressnell has appropriately followed 
Professor Ashton’s firm lead in retaining in the title the expression 
‘Industrial Revolution’; yet, paradoxically, Professor Ashton himself 
has done much to emphasize the continuity and homogeneity of eight- 
eenth-century economic history. This paradox, too, finds its reflection 
in several of the essays in this collection. Miss Mann’s study of the back- 
ground to industrial relations in the Wiltshire domestic woollen industry 
and Mr. Taylor’s reminder of the survival of the older forms of labour 
organization in the coal industry emphasize the economy’s natural resis- 
tance to change. On the other hand, Dr. Barker, who traces the origins 
of the ‘canal age’, Dr. Chaloner, who presents a biographical sketch 
of Isaac Wilkinson, Professor Chambers, who makes skilful use of Not- 
tingham records to illuminate the process of demographic change, and 
Professor Séderlund, who examines the impact of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion on the Swedish iron industry, all bring out the more dramatic nature 
of the new economic forces astir in Professor Ashton’s century. And the 
economists, in their turn, remind us that Professor Ashton served a long 
apprenticeship under their austere discipline. Dr. Joslin puts the London 
bankers under the microscope during the war years of the mid-eighteenth 
century; Dr. Pressnell, exploring more rigorously a field whose impor- 
tance Professor Ashton was the first to stress, offers a thoughtful study of 
the influence of changes in the rate of interest; and Professor Sayers, ina 
brief but incisive contribution, re-affirms the wisdom of the return to gold 
at pre-war parity in 1925. Dr. John’s analysis of agricultural develop- 
ment in the century after the Restoration and Mr. Potter’s statistical 
examination of Anglo-American trade in the early nineteenth century 
round off this picture of economic organization during the Industrial 
Revolution. Finally, to remind us of Professor Ashton’s essential hum- 
anity, Professor Heaton tells the absorbing story of the travels of a 
Yorkshire mechanic in search of a living in the uncertain beginnings of 
the textile revolution of early nineteenth-century Europe. In short, 
this volume succeeds admirably in reflecting and amplifying Professor 
Ashton’s approach to economic history and at the same time offers a 
substantial contribution to our understanding of his chosen period. 


University of Edinburgh M. W. FLINN 


‘In 1898 ... the Indian Government knew less of what went on in 
Lhasa and Shigatse than it did at the time of Warren Hastings.’ Dr. 
Alistair Lamb’s dictum in Britain and Chinese Central Asia: The Road to 
Lhasa 1767 to 1905 (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. 42S.) 
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is an impressive reminder of how long and difficult the road to Lhasa was; 
and he himself is engaged on a long undertaking. His book is the first of 
a set of three in which he proposes to study relations between British 
India and China over the whole length of their common frontier; the 
other two will concern Sinkiang and Yunnan. This is a laudable as well 
as arduous enterprise, for what has hitherto been written on the subject is 
of a very scattered character. As he points out (p. x), he is giving one side 
of the story only, using the records of the India Office and Foreign Office, 
and printed sources mainly English. Out of this vast and jumbled mass 
of materials he has constructed a clear and readable narrative. In the 
late eighteenth century, when it begins, the situation in the whole Hima- 
layan region was a fluid one, with the Tashi Lama’s attempt to throw off 
the control of Lhasa, the Gurkha conquest of Nepal, and Chinese as- 
cendancy growing as a result of military interventions in defence of Tibet 
against Nepal. Then and for long after the days of Warren Hastings and 
his emissary Bogle, Britain had two objectives: trade with Tibet, which 
was supposed to abound in precious metals, and a trade-route through 
Tibet into China. Thought had to be taken also for the security of a 
frontier fringed with small States and their still smaller dependencies, 
most of them having some kind of feudatory relationship with Tibet, 
and through Tibet with China. ‘The account of one of these, Ladakh, in 
chapter 3, has a topical interest just now. ‘Traditional allegiances were 
vague, shifting, contradictory; now that the British and Chinese empires 
were becoming neighbours, it was necessary to clarify them. In general 
Britain preferred to leave buffer States in existence, with varying degrees 
of autonomy. With the growth of Darjeeling the miserable little princi- 
pality of Sikkim attracted attention as a gateway through which a mission 
might be sent to Lhasa to open up regular relations. But China’s consent 
must be got first: British acceptance of this doctrine was clearly marked by 
the complicated affair described in chapter 6 of the projected Colman 
Macaulay mission and its abandonment in 1886. After the Sino-Japanese 
war, however, Chinese power in Tibet as elsewhere was dwindling, and the 
Indian Government, if not altogether the Foreign Office, was coming to 
the conclusion that it might safely be ignored. What decided it on 
forcible action, especially from the time when Curzon became viceroy in 
1899, was not any lure of trade but alarm over alleged Russian designs on 
Tibet. It was admitted that Russia could scarcely turn the country into a 
base for military action against India (p. 279); but it was held that a few 
Russians at Lhasa could ‘ unsettle the entire Himalayan frontier of India ’ 
(p. 237). This conviction, which Dr. Lamb seems to share, owed a great 
deal to the inflated ideas then current about Russian resources and resource- 
fulness. It seems inconsistent to credit the Tibetans at the same time with 
a determination to throw off the tutelage of Peking and with a willingness 
to accept at the first nod the tutelage of St. Petersburg. The rumours on 
which Curzon relied look remarkably unconvincing. Dr. Lamb con- 
cludes that his fears were ‘ not without some foundation in fact ’: whether 
they warranted an armed invasion he considers a question ‘ impossible to 
answer ’ (p. 317). Other writers have found it a less difficult one. He 
gives no detailed account of the Younghusband expedition, but sums up its 
results by showing how any political gains it might have brought were 
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nullified by disagreements between Curzon and the Government in 
London, by Younghusband’s inclination to take too much on himself, 
and by skilful Chinese diplomacy. The next few years saw not an estab- 
lishment of British influence at Lhasa, but a revival of Chinese influence. 


University of Edinburgh V. G. KierRNAN 


One of the main difficulties which the historian of the French Revolu- 
tion has to face is the great and growing quantity of information available. 
If the field of the individual research worker is not to be progressively 
circumscribed it is important that the supply of aids to research should 
keep pace with the output of research itself. Satisfactory analytical 
tables exist for the procés-verbaux of most of the revolutionary assemblies 
but not for the seventy-two volumes relating to the Convention, although 
the first steps towards the compiling of such an index were taken during 
the revolutionary period. This work has now been resumed under the 
auspices of the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. Working under 
the direction of Professor Reinhard, M. Bouloiseau and the late Professor 
Lefebvre, Mme. Chorine and Mlles. Dusser and Yvonne and Marthe 
Robinet have begun the publication of a Table analytique des procés- 
verbaux des séances de la Convention Nationale (vol. i, A-C; Paris: C.N.R.S., 
1959. 45 NF). When completed, this will provide a very useful guide 
to one of the standard sources of revolutionary history, executed with the 
meticulous attention to detail that one has come to associate with its 
sponsors. The ‘able analytique provides both a page reference to the 
proces-verbaux and a date, to facilitate consultation of the Archives Parle- 
mentaires. "The presentation of the index is unusually clear and legible. 
It is to be hoped that the remaining volumes will appear in rapid succession 
for its value will obviously be much enhanced by the completion of the 
series. But the present volume itself, including both armées and comités, as 
well as the alphabetically privileged amongst the deputies, is already a 
substantial aid to research. 


University of Manchester NorMAN Hampson 


In historical writings on social matters, the enquiring reader might 
expect to find information on such aspects of ordinary life as housing, 
diet, clothing, transport, pay and prices, furnishings, medicine, daily 
routine, leisure occupations and class differences. A naval social history 
might well include, in addition, the recruiting, discipline, drill and life- 
after-service of both men and officers, with some description of warships 
ashomes. In A Social History of the Navy, 1793-1815 (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1960. 42s.), Michael Lewis has not attempted to cover more 
than a small part of his immense subject. Altogether there are what 
amount to thirteen somewhat disconnected but highly interesting essays, 
studded with anecdotes and vigorous phrases, many quoted verbatim 
from contemporary sources. There is much on promotion during this 
intensely active and successful period of British naval history; on social 
and geographical origins, problems of recruitment, action, accidents, 
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disease, variations and distinctions; on prize, prize-bounty and freight 
money; and scores of cogent personal histories of these horny-handed 
seamen, every finger a fish-hook, and all as temperamental as ballet- 
dancers. There is a vivid and dramatic picture of the dangers of the sea 
and of the enemy, a brief but excellent account of Greenwich Hospital and 
a delicious description of a chaplain’s cabin. John Marshall, William 
O’Byrne and the equally meticulous and absorbed William James provide 
much raw material now made readily available, and the remarkable value 
to all historians of Navy Record Society publications is once more obvious 
and (to historians of the sister service) enviable. The last hundred pages 
are devoted to a careful consideration of losses in ships and men through 
battle, tempest, accident and disease; this difficult job is well done, 
though it is a pity that the War of 1812 is not given fully detailed analysis. 
The style is easy, rapid, ‘ off-the-cuff’; the dash, the hypothetical question, 
the unfounded speculation, and the conjectural remark play their part, 
with slang of the ‘ V.I.P.’, ‘ good press coverage ’ and ‘ in short supply ’ 
vintage. There are many omissions: no plan or section of any vessel 
(though some delightful illustrations); little about ‘ creature comforts ’, 
‘some account of their daily life afloat’ or ‘ the internal economy of a 
Nelsonic ship of war ’, though all are promised; we could have done with 
more on agents, on tattoos and bandy legs or on the rank of Lord High 
Admiral. Drink is only casually mentioned; of discipline, drill and 
flogging the last alone appears in the index. However, even though this 
volume may not fulfil all the promise of its title, it contains much new and 
important matter. 


Birmingham T. H. McGuFrFie 


The letters edited by Dr. P. C. Gupta in volume xiii of the Indian 
Records Series Fort William-India House Correspondence, 1796-1800 (Delhi: 
National Archives of India, 1959. 37s.) are not concerned with the 
failure of Shore’s non-intervention policy and its reversal by Wellesley. 
Ample material on this, the most important aspect of the history of these 
years, is already in print. Students of Indian history will be conversant 
with the Poona Residency Correspondence, more especially the fourth 
volume edited by V. G. Dighe in 1937, which exposes the real reasons for 
Shore’s refusal to support the Nizam of Hyderabad against the Marathas. 
For writers with no taste for manuscript sources there are the five volumes 
of Wellesley’s correspondence edited by Montgomery Martin in 1836-7. 
For the harassed student seeking a short cut to success there is the more 
convenient one-volumed selection edited in 1878 by Sidney Owen the 
first Reader in Indian History in the University of Oxford. The docu- 
ments published in Dr. Gupta’s volume will be of use to economic 
historians requiring a handy summary of the East India Company’s salt 
and opium monopoly. Scattered throughout the book there is much 
valuable information about the details of internal administration, such as 
the Directors’ concern for the spiritual welfare of their servants in India. 
One of the great difficulties handicapping imperial control in the eighteenth 
century was the distance from London and the backwardness of communi- 
cations. It is clear from this volume that the dilatory conduct of the 
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Company’s servants in Bengal was another. In May 1797 the Directors 
in London complained that they had not received any consultations from 
the political, military, and foreign departments for over two years. There 
is an adequate bibliography and an excellent index. The editor’s com- 
petent introduction is proof that no selection of documents can compete 
with the lucid summary and comments of the trained historian. 


Balliol College, Oxford C. Cotuin Davies 


James Keir, F.R.S. was a chemist of distinction. His chemistry like 
his politics, came from France. Whilst presiding at a dinner of the Revol- 
ution Society on 14 July 1791, a mob not only looted the house of his 
fellow chemist, Joseph Priestley, but attacked those of his friends too, 
Some of these friends were members of the Lunar Society, itself a social 
catalyst of consequence. Its activities, explored by H. C. Bolton, the 
Clows and R. E. Schofield, are now seen to have accelerated the formation 
of other societies in various parts of England. At Newcastle, George 
Chalmers, at Sheffield, Samuel Lucas, at Bristol, Thomas Beddoes, all 
foci of lesser groups, owed much to the Birmingham Lunatics. The rest 
of England was to grow fat on Birmingham fare, even though the 
Birmingham mob didn’t. Mr. Brian Simon’s Studies in the History of 
Education (London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1960. 37s. 6d.) offers a 
courageous synthesis of much recent work on these and other groups and 
the institutions they fostered. While Priestley’s laboratory was being 
attacked, an assistant tried to save it. This assistant, Thomas Wright 
Hill, started a school at Hazelwood which excited Jeremiah Bentham, 
already primed with ideas from Priestley. And, to Bentham’s own in- 
‘fluence, was added that of yet another social messiah: Robert Owen. 
Later generations produced working-class groups. These were en- 
zymes rather than catalysts. In the Owenite Halls of Science, Chartist 
schools and mechanics institutes, the exhortations of Richard Carlile, 
William Thompson and Thomas Hodgskin, coupled to the secular apo- 
calypse of Robert Owen, and the rippling earnestness of William Lovett, 
awakened a latent desire for education. Concomitantly, like radio- 
active particles, scientific ideas penetrated the hardened carapaces of 
universities, public and grammar schools. By the eighteen-fifties an 
educational debate was being sustained on a national level. A series of 
abortive bills, which form such a melancholy feature of parliamentary 
life up to 1870, testify to the enhanced awareness of both parties, to the 
need for a national system of schools. When, to all this, was added the 
ever increasing pressure for parliamentary reform, the steady and 
persistent urge to emulate foreign systems, and the stern political 
drives of the emergent trade unions, legislation was inevitable and the 
1870 Act was passed. In telling a story of this kind, nuances of emphasis 
and criteria of selection must be respected in view of the author’s 
intentions. Mr. Simon’s were to produce a history of education ‘ full of 
incident, touching on all sides of life, on the outlook and interests of all 
classes of society’. The touch is certainly there. 


University of Sheffield W. H. G. ArmyTAGE 
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The first half of G. de Bertier de Sauvigny’s Mesternich et son temps 
(Paris, Hachette, 1959. goof.) is devoted to Metternich’s personality, 
principles, and methods; it is preceded by a chronological summary of 
his career in half a dozen pages. In nine later essays his views on most of 
the main European powers and problems of the first half of the nineteenth 
century are expounded: religion and business are the main omissions, 
and with neither did Metternich have much to do. At every point the 
book rests on quotations from its subject’s own hand, a large number of 
them hitherto unpublished. Professor de Bertier lets the chancellor 
speak for himself, taking care lest—as happened to Stbik—the historian 
should lay himself open to the charge of inventing the ideas imputed in 
the history-book. The author’s copious readings and researches have 
enabled him to assemble in some 270 pages a comprehensive collection 
of Metternich’s opinions, often decked out with Metternich’s aphorisms, 
with a minimal commentary to connect them. The more personal papers 
are now held in Czechoslovakia and unavailable to western historians, 
but so much policy is laid bare in the letters and despatches quoted here 
that presumably the personal papers have only personal touches to add. 
They could hardly remove the leading impression left by this collection, 
which is of unbounded self-assurance. "The Metternich who once for fun 
assured a tiresome old lady ‘ que je suis venu au monde ministre ’ usually 
spoke as if the jest were true; whether laying down that ‘ Napoléon 
était homme du monde qui méprisait le plus le genre humain ’, or warning 
George IV whom he much admired that if a university came to be 
established in London ‘ il s’en serait fait de l’ Angleterre ’, he spoke always 
in the tone of one who believed, as he wrote to his daughter after his 
eventual fall, ‘ Pendant ma longue carriére ministérielle, j’ai été, parmi les 
gouvernants, le seul capable de gouverner’. M. de Bertier concludes this 
useful compendium of Metternich’s ideas by suggesting that historians’ 
judgments on his character are too much coloured by national or ideo- 
logical influences irrelevant to the crucial question : did Metternich’s 
work advance the cause of the Austrian empire? But by 1848, or even 
by 1809, was the cause of the Austrian empire capable of further 
advance? 


London . M. R. D. Foor 


Cynthia Cox’s Ta/leyrand’s Successor (London: Barker, 1959. 25s.) is 
a life of the fifth Duc de Richelieu (1766-1822), the émigré who was 
governor of Odessa from 1803 to 1814 and twice prime minister of the 
restored Bourbon monarchy. The tone is on the lush side: ‘ As spring 
came to 1789, so too did food riots ’; or even ‘ Without uttering a word, 
he turned rapidly on his heels and made his exit as fast as his legs could 
carry him!’ Yet this is not simply a chatty biography constructed out of 
other people’s books. The author has taken the trouble to consult some 
relevant French foreign ministry archives, though she gives no indication 
of where any particular pieces of her information come from; and she 
evidently enjoys bringing her characters to life on the page. In this task 
she is helped by several excellent engravings, particularly one of Elie, 
first Duc Decazes. She sketches carefully and with some insight the 
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shape of a day’s work for a conscientious provincial governor under 
Alexander I; and if her account of Bourbon restoration politics is short on 
detail, it is at least clear. She brings out the oddity of Richelieu’s position 
in Paris after Waterloo, as a man of power who shunned the fashionable 
hostesses, kept clear of gossip, and simply tried in an old-fashioned way 
to get his country’s business done. The book portrays the efforts of a 
man described by the tsar as ‘ the very model of honour and loyalty ’ to 
keep his integrity in a world of duplicity and intrigue. 
London M. R. D. Foor 


At the end of 1823 Thiers entered into a double agreement with a 
German publisher, Baron Cotta, to act on his behalf in various financial 
undertakings in Paris and to send him regular letters commenting on 
French political events, for publication, at his discretion, in his newspaper 
the Gazette d’ Augsbourg. ‘The manuscripts of 109 of these letters have 
survived in the Archives Cotta at Marbach and have been edited by 
M. Robert Marquant to form the main section of his book Thiers et le 
baron Cotta (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1959. 18 NF.). The 
letters are most plentiful for the years 1824-8. They show the young 
writer well informed on domestic affairs, less knowledgeable on foreign 
affairs, and ready to prophesy on both. For the student of French politics 
they will be interesting for the light they throw not only upon Thiers’s 
early career but also upon that elusive topic, Restoration liberalism. 
Thiers’s comments are envenomed throughout by anti-clericalism, which 
he insists is the dominant feature of Restoration France. Second only to 
anti-clericalism is the writer’s hatred of aristocracy and his scorn for the 
Bourbons. His prejudices account to a large extent for the respect he 
shows for Villéle, whom he sees as a moderate statesman struggling 
against overwhelming odds to stave off the influence of priests and 
aristocrats and to obviate the stupidity of Charles X. Unlike most 
liberals, Thiers joined Laffitte in admiring Villéle’s conversion scheme, 
and this receives a great deal of attention in the letters. After the fall 
of Villéle, Thiers indicates a general lowering of political tension in the 
country, due, in his eyes, to a disgust for politics, and therefore more 
deplorable than the anger aroused by the great ultra-royalist ministry. 
Unfortunately the manuscripts peter out rapidly from the end of 1828. 
Some idea of the content of subsequent letters might have been obtained 
from the published versions in the Gazette d’ Augsbourg, but M. Marquant 
decided not to transcribe these for the good reason that Thiers’s words 
were often severely cut or modified in translation to meet the require- 
ments of German censors. The changes made in the letters presented 
in this book are clearly indicated by M. Marquant, throwing some light 
on the working of German censorship in this period. Thiers wrote to 
Cotta as he wished, leaving Cotta’s staff to make the necessary emenda- 
tions: his letters consequently show a greater irreverence and hostility 
to the Bourbon régime than appears in any of the articles which he wrote 
for French newspapers at this time. The introductory section of the 
book will be of less general interest but is no less well done. After a 
brief account of the life of Cotta, M. Marquant gives intricate details of the 
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negotiations between Cotta and Thiers, resulting in the latter’s represent- 
ing his German benefactor as shareholder of the greatest French liberal 
daily newpaper of the time, the Constitutionnel, ‘There is some new infor- 
mation on the democratic system governing this newspaper’s policy. 
The book contains some well-chosen portraits. 


University of Liverpool IRENE COLLINS 


As Dr. Norman Sykes once reminded us, the Church of England 
underwent, through legislation arising from the reports of the ecclesiastical 
commissioners in 1835-6, ‘a second reformation, more thoroughgoing 
in its financial and administrative purgation than that guided by the hand of 
Tudor monarchs’. This process forms the subject of Dr. Olive Brose’s 
Church and Parliament: The Reshaping of the Church of England, 1828-60 
(Stanford University Press. London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 
27s. 6d.). Her book is to be valued less for the discussion of the ad- 
ministrative problems and achievements of reform, which is too brief to 
be fully satisfying, than for the admirable clarity with which she portrays 
the interconnection perceived by contemporaries between ecclesiastical 
renovation, the relationship of Church and State and the education of the 
people. The cleansing of the establishment is shown to have been under- 
taken under pressures generated by the breakdown of the old constitution 
in Church and State in the years 1828-32, though here the author’s re- 
valuation of the significance of the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
acts and Roman Catholic emancipation has been anticipated in G. F. A. 
Best’s ‘ The Constitutional Revolution, 1828-32, and its Consequences 
for the Established Church’ (Theology, June 1959). More distinctively, 
Dr. Brose advances the important argument that the Church was strength- 
ened to withstand the anti-ecclesiastical tempest of the eighteen-thirties 
by the pragmatic approach of some of its leading champions and by their 
ability to argue in a manner acceptable to their age. Blomfield, Whately 
and G. H. Law among the bishops constructed a defence of the estab- 
lishment in terms of the fashionable concept of utility, contending that, by 
being rendered more efficient to teach a religion which was conducive to 
morality, the Church might demonstrate its usefulness even to those who 
rejected its theology. The book also makes a point of considerable 
general interest concerning the importance of Ireland as an experimental 
laboratory for reforms which was later to be applied to England. Inevit- 
ably a few criticisms may be made, but these are mainly trivial. The date 
of the Pluralities and Residence Act is recorded inaccurately in the text 
though correctly in one of the appendices and, as the author must be well 
aware, the newly-created sees of Ripon and Manchester formed part of 
the province not the diocese of York. Lay impropriators are described 
wrongly though perhaps condignly as lay improprietors. The biblio- 
graphy is totally unclassified and rather surprisingly contains no mention 
of the Graham papers. Dr. Brose sometimes underestimates the oppo- 
nents of the ecclesiastical commission. For example, in describing the 
Tractarians as ‘ startled discoverers of Erastianism which had actually 
been a fact for a century or mote, just at the time when the Church was due 
for an overhauling at the hands of an increasingly secularized State ’ she 
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makes insufficient allowance for the importance which the events of 
1828-32 assumed in the minds of conservative churchmen. She is, 
however, to be congratulated upon an important book which furthers 
markedly our understanding of its subject. 


University of Southampton F. C. MATHER 


History as Romantic Art. Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, and Parkman (Stan- 
ford University Press. London: O.U.P., 1959. 44s.) by D. Levin is 
volume xx of the ‘ Stanford Studies in Language and Literature’. It is 
not an examination by a professional historian of the scientific merits and 
shortcomings of the work of these authors, but is made up of a chapter of in- 
tellectual history and an essay in literary criticism. The first, which forms 
the larger part of the book, is a study of the intellectual presuppositions 
and social aims that determined the working hypotheses of these his- 
torians and provided the criterion of what to them was relevant and im- 
portant. The complacent assumption that all history was a preparation 
for the New England of their day, and the consequent belief, as Mr. Levin 
puts it, ‘that the American writer looked on the Past from the highest 
station reached in human progress’ (p. 24) determined their task and 
settled them comfortably in the seat of judgment—‘ properly sensible of the 
high calling of the American press—that rising tribunal before which the 
whole world is to be summoned, its history to be revised and rewritten, 
and the judgment of past ages to be cancelled or confirmed ’, as Wash- 
ington Irving wrote to Motley. (bid.) By industrious quotation Mr. 
Levin has not much difficulty in showing that all four of them talked in 
consequence a great deal of nonsense about providence, race, progress, 
protestantism, catholics, democracy, ‘the people’, nationality, and the 
like, and were led to an overweening confidence in their ability to distin- 
guish the ‘ good ’ from the‘ bad’. While it is salutary to be made aware 
of this, it is, however, not in itself conclusive; and Mr. Levin only stops 
here because he is not qualified to go further. There follows in the second 
part of the book a critical examination of The Conquest of Mexico, The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic, and Montcalm and Wolfe. Mr. Levin writes about 
these books as though they were works of imaginative literature in which 
the course of events could be shaped to serve the author’s purpose and 
evidence summoned at will. The whole section is an academic exercise 
of dubious value, which was surely not worth putting into print. It is 
rash for anyone who writes like Mr. Levin ‘to talk about Parkman’s 
‘ frequent inability to choose precise graphic language’ (p. 227) and to 
accuse Prescott of ‘ annoying verbosity ’ and ‘a surprising insensitivity 
to precise meaning ’. (p. 181). 

London H. Hate BeEttor 


Dr. R. B. McDowell’s aim in British Conservatism 1832-1914 (London: 
Faber, 1959. 218.) is set out explicitly: ‘ to show what political opinions 
a member of the English conservative party might be committed to’ in 
that period. A book with such an aim is unlikely to contain much that is 
startlingly novel. Its merits must be, rather, those of coherence, lucidity 
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and balance. These merits Dr. McDowell’s book possesses in ample 
measure; as well as the rare one of being written with grace and wit. 
Moreover it is clear that he has read and thought about the books and 
pamphlets and speeches he mentions. For him such men as Low, Young, 
Aytoun, Byles, Vyvyan and Drummond are men addressing an existent, 
malleable public; not writing in the hope of being included in the biblio- 
graphy of a research thesis. A quotation from Salisbury on delay as a 
conservative tactic comes with a delicious appositeness. But although 
one can have (arid perhaps has had) too much about the mechanics of 
party organization and too little about party principles the neglect of the 
first (Dr. McDowell does not even mention J. E. Gorst) leads to a certain 
unreality. For one thing Dr. McDowell’s aim is not as precise as it 
appears at first sight to be. What an English conservative ‘ might be 
committed to ’ at any particular time could not be divorced from what his 
leaders judged it expedient or inexpedient that they should be committed 
to. The ‘ English conservative’ might have strong views about Church 
Rates or find the Record a disgusting publication: the degree of his 
committal could not be unaffected when Disraeli, facing a Liberal majority 
in 1858, decided that it would be prudent to leave Church Rates alone or 
when, with a general election imminent in 1868, he sought popularity 
by the elevation of Low Churchmen to ecclesiastical office. There is, 
moreover, a warning conveyed by Disraeli in a speech at Edinburgh in 
1867 which Dr. McDowell would have done well to consider. ‘ First of 
all, let your plan be founded on some principle. But that is not enough. 
Let it also be a principle that is in harmony with the manners and customs 
of the people you are attempting to legislate for.’ Of these changing 
manners and customs Dr. McDowell is unduly neglectful and yet they did 
affect the range and force of conservative policies. The English conserva- 
tive was not an abstraction or, necessarily, much of a reader. He was a 
man living in a certain place, with certain needs, hopes and fears. Why 
did the conservative urban vote increase so markedly from about 1880? 
What part was played in the shaping of conservative opinions by middle- 
class voters clinging rather desperately to their comparatively recent 
standards of comfort, afraid of working-class rivalry and of any change in 
fiscal policy which might increase their cost of. living? Can what Dr. 
McDowell neatly calls the ‘ hesitant benevolence ’ of conservative policy 
in the ’eighties and ’nineties and conservative adherence to free trade be 
traced to these middle-class voters? Admittedly the danger of wandering 
into vague sociological speculations is considerable; but the study of 
British conservatism demands investigation at other levels than the high 
one on which Dr. McDowell has chosen to concentrate. His book would 
have been strengthened, also, by the use of a source he neglects—articles in 
historical journals: a// the Peelites did not (as is implied on p. 46) resist 
the anti-Catholic panic of 1851. 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne W. L. Burn 


Stephan Ludwig Roth is one of the national figures of the Transyl- 
vanian Saxons, that curious and interesting people which for 700 years 
has contrived to carry on a virtuous, self-contained and consciously and 
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conscientiously Germanic existence cut off from its kinsfolk by alien and 
often hostile masses of Roumanians and Magyars. Born in 1796, Roth 
reached manhood just as the frothy waves of the new nationalism were 
sweeping over Hungary and Transylvania. Roth dived into them 
enthusiastically. He wrote a brochure attacking the Hungarian aspira- 
tions to impose their language on the local non-Magyars, initiated an 
enterprise for bringing new colonists into Transylvania from Wuttemberg, 
and when revolution broke out in 1848, actively opposed the union of 
Transylvania with Hungary, helped to raise a Saxon Home Guard, and, 
appointed by the Austrian Military Commander to the post of Com- 
missioner for a certain German-speaking area in Central Transylvania, 
tried to organize the annexation of it to the Saxon ‘ Kénigsboden’. 
Taken prisoner by General Bem’s troops, he was executed by the Hun- 
garians in May 1849 after a trial which was undoubtedly a parody of 
justice. The verbatim record of his trial came to light a few years ago, 
and on the basis of this and other documentary material, Otto Folberth 
has compiled Der Prozess Stephan Ludwig Roth. Ein Kapitel Nationali- 
tatengeschichte Siidosteuropas im XIX. Jahrhundert (Ver. der Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft Ost, Bd. i. Graz-K6ln: Boéhlau, 1959. 26DM.). It is a pious, 
sympathetic and dignified tribute to a good and selfless man who suffered 
unjust martyrdom for his devotion to his people. It also throws some 
light on the minutiae of the national struggle in Transylvania, especially 
in the critical years 1848-9. It cannot, however, be said to alter in any 
material respect the general picture of that struggle which history has 
already drawn, and the minute detail into which it enters, both of Roth’s 
respectable but unsensational life as pastor and schoolmaster, and even of 
his activities as commissioner, are hardly likely to be of absorbing 
interest to others than specialists and members of his own deserving stock. 


All Souls College, Oxford C. A. MACARTNEY 


One of the weaknesses of the concept of a ‘ frontier’ of settlement 
as an autonomous historical factor has been that although Sir Keith 
Hancock hit on it and applied it to Australia and South Africa without 
having heard of Turner its development has taken place in an exclusively 
Americancontext. The blindness ofan important generation of American 
historians to any history but their own led them to distort and overstrain 
a perfectly good hypothesis by treating it as an unique American experience 
(a mistake not made by Turner himself) and by assuming an almost 
mystical relation between the American frontier and American culture. 
This more than anything else is responsible for the extravagance of the 
frontier schoo!. Unfortunately the reaction to the Turnerian religion 
in the United States has found American historians still in nationalistic 
blinkers so that much that is valuable in the theory has been lately jetti- 
soned by writers without the detachment to assess it objectively. What the 
situation demanded was a comparative study of frontiers of settlement 
in America and in other open societies; by this means it might be possible 
to discover the ways, if any, in which the frontier of settlement acted 
upon similar societies. Once again a non-American historian of the 
United States, Professor H. C. Alien in Bush and Backwoods: A comparison 
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of the frontier in Australia and the United States (Michigan State University 
Press; Sydney and London: Angus & Robertson, 1959. 25s.), a 
tightly written essay on the frontier in America and Australia, has come 
to the rescue with what, despite its very brief compass, will be the 
authoritative judgment. Though not the first to perceive them, Mr. 
Allen marshalls the parallels with skill and judgment: the conditions of 
immigration and the treatment of aborigines, the great raw material 
staples, cotton and wool, cattle, wheat and gold, the colonizing function 
of railways, by which the two economies grew. If he had been writing a 
bigger book he could have made more of the economic parallels: but he 
suggests enough to make clear that the American experience was not 
unique, but simply the most striking case of the migration of Europeans— 
and at bottom of Britishers—into two of the great unoccupied grass 
lands of the world. And his balance sheet shows a remarkably varied 
list of items on the credit side. Professor Allen has the gift of being 
able to relate economics and technology, social and political habit, folklore 
in a consistently sociological fashion and yet, eschewing abstract models, 
to make his points concretely and in narrative in classic historical fashion. 
The ax, the bullwhacker, the chilled steel plough, the revolver, bosses, 
rebels, ‘ dummies ’, cobbers and diggers are the counters he uses for 
comparisons which are vivid and exact. More important to his purpose 
than the parallels are the contrasts. Though they have much in common 
mid-America and Australia are strikingly different: the one ‘ middle-class ’, 
the other ‘ working-class’; and the reasons for the difference bring into 
sharp relief the strength and the limits of the frontier theory. There 
were many differences in the operation of frontier factors, differences of 
timing, of governmental controls, of urbanization; but two factors above 
all operated differently in the two countries to produce ultimately con- 
trasting results: physical resources and land policy. The American west, 
despite its arid stretches, was fertile in land and rich in forests and minerals ; 
the outback was poor, arid and enervatingly hot. As a result Americans 
had confidence, optimism and independence whereas Australians were less 
ambitious and had to fall back on reserves of stoicism. American land 
policy capitulated to the homesteader and encouraged a society of small 
property owners; Australian land policy, adhering to the older tradition 
of systematic governmental development, reinforced the economic 
tendency towards large holdings for sheep runs and denied the small 
settler the opportunity for individual advancement. ‘These influences 
were paramount in the contrasting development of American individual- 
istic capitalism and Australian collectivism. It looks therefore as if 
Turner was right in emphasising free land in the shaping of American 
institutions and that he under-estimated, as do most American historians— 
Professor David Potter is an exception—the factor of rich resources. This 
bald conclusion does less than justice to Professor Allen’s judicious analysis ; 
but it indicates how justified he was in undertaking this seminal inquiry. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge F, THIsTLETHWAITE 





The Anglo-American Connection in the Early Nineteenth Century (Penn- 
sylvania University Press. London: O.U.P., 1959. 36s.) by Frank 
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Thistlethwaite is, in essence, the text of a course of public lectures 
delivered by the author as first incumbent of the Visiting Chair of American 
Civilization at the University of Pennsylvania in 1956. The lectures were 
eminently worthy of publication and range widely through Anglo- 
American relations outside the purely literary, political and diplomatic 
spheres (with which Mr. Thistlethwaite is not concerned), turning up 
many new facets of the subject, as well as commenting wisely and fruit- 
fully on those already well-explored. ‘The Economic Relation’, the 
interest of British political radicals in the United States, the common 
humanitarian endeavour, the agitation for the emancipation of slaves and 
women, and the movement for educational reform and democratization, 
are all discussed as part of an ‘ Atlantic community ’ of effort and thinking, 
and a number of the people who moved freely around in this particular 
geographical and ideological mi/iew—such as the Owens, Harriet 
Martineau, Joseph Sturge, Jeremiah Thomson and Richard Cobden—are 
given special attention. Many of these people have already been widely 
written about, but, as the author points out, Jeremiah Thomson, who 
emerges from the book as a most interesting and significant figure, ‘ still 
awaits a biographer’. The one general criticism that can be levelled at 
this admirable little book is that it is too short. Mr. Thistlethwaite may 
not have been given the opportunity to expand his six lectures, in which, 
as he himself admits (p. 151), ‘ many have mere walk-on parts’, into a 
comprehensive monograph but, if so, it was a pity. Certain important 
factors, such as emigration, are given (in chapter i) rather cursory treat- 
ment and the Mormon recruitment and transportation of British converts 
is barely mentioned (p. 86). The trans-atlantic stimuli discernible in the 
foundation of new universities in Britain and the United States early in 
the nineteenth century are so summarily dealt with (pp. 136-7) that the 
influence of the new German universities (such as Berlin and Bonn) upon 
both is entirely ignored. But, admittedly, ‘ the continental connection’ 
is not technically part of the author’s theme. Although one could have 
wished for more of Mr. Thistlethwaite’s urbane and scholarly pages, with 
their many enlightening phrases, such as ‘ interlocking directorates in 
moral reform ’ (p. 153) and the description of the Age of Jackson as ‘ an 
incandescent example’ to English radicals (p. 40), one can at least be 
thankful for what one has received, as an interim dividend only, it is 
hoped, on the author’s researches. A complaint about the excessively 
high price charged in the United Kingdom for this book by the Oxford 
University Press is perhaps called for. Thirty-six shillings for 222 pages 
(including terminal notes and index) of which only 176 contain the text 
of these six short essays surely places it beyond the means of all but a 
very few individual scholars and students in this country and in the 
Commonwealth. Let us hope that some enterprising publisher of paper- 
back reprints will soon give Mr. Thistlethwaite the currency he 
deserves. 
University of Birmingham J. A. Hawcoop 


Few books in recent years have attempted to relate industrial to social 
history in the same way as Arnold Toynbee did in his pioneer lectures on 
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the industrial revolution. L.G. Johnson’s cogent and extremely stimu- 
lating little book on The Social Evolution of Industrial Britain (Liverpool: 
University Press, 1959. 25s.) does just this. Doubtless something of the 
inspiration has been derived—as in the case of Toynbee—from the author 
having given extra-mural lectures to experienced working men. This isa 
scholarly book, but it is also a very human book. Mr. Johnson accepts 
the facts of industrial progress and what he calls ‘ the need to cultivate the 
capacity to adapt our institutions and outlook to the exigencies of econ- 
omic change’: he goes on to claim that the acquisition of our ‘ industrial 
population ’ is the chief consequence of industrialization. The first few 
chapters are concerned with the early industrial revolution. They start 
with the ‘ skills’ of working people in the new society, and the main 
emphasis—a novel one—is that ‘ their sufferings have been allowed to 
dwarf their achievements ’. From skills Mr. Johnson turns to the crucial 
‘problem of integration’ and the clash between old and new views of 
society. He rightly notes the significance of terms used—for example, 
‘class ’ and ‘ masses’ (there is a superb quotation from a Leeds clergy- 
man, Hamilton, relating to the second of these two terms)—and of cus- 
toms and rituals as well as ideas. What he says in this part of the book 
has a direct bearing on political as well as economic and social history: 
indeed, it shows how artificial are the boundaries between the different 
branches of history, particularly between economic and political history. 
The second half of the book is more sketchy, particularly when Mr. 
Johnson discusses British society after 1916. He tends to minimize the 
effects of the first World War and is too selective in his account of the 
inter-war years. It is unfortunate also that some of his references are not 
properly footnoted, that the dates of publication of important books are 
sometimes not given, and that there is no kind of bibliography. The book 
is something of a personal document. For example, there is one refer- 
ence to O’Connor and ten (some of them prolonged) to Lovett: this 
reflects Mr. Johnson’s own values. In more recent times Jaurés figures 
in the index but not MacDonald. Some aspects of the ‘ integration’ of 
labour in society are not touched upon. Behind the personal selection 
of material, however, there is genuine insight into many aspects of nine- 
teenth and twentieth-century British history... A parallel book with a 
* middle-class’ slant would be a valuable complement: so too would a 
book written from the same angle but treating the social history of two 
nineteenth-century societies comparatively. 


University of Leeds Asa Briccs 


Professor Asa Briggs and Mr. John Saville originally planned their 
Essays in Labour History (London: Macmillan, 1960. 42s.) as a Festschrift 
for Professor G. D. H. Cole, but unfortunately it had to become a mem- 
orial volume. In its altered form, four authors, including Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell, give their reminiscences of Cole at Oxford, as an undergraduate, 
as a teacher, and as a moulder of academic policy. The reader is constantly 
impressed by the range and variety of Cole’s activity, but it is a pity that 
nobody was recruited to tell the story of his work for Guild Socialism 
and the Labour Research Department during the first World War. The 
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historical essays which form the greater part of the book all make useful 
contributions to our knowledge of nineteenth-century history.. The 
best of them, those by Mr. Briggs and Mr. Hobsbawm, range outside 
the confines of pure political history. Mr. Briggs elaborates the theme 
of an earlier article in Past and Present to show how the use of the 
word ‘class’ gradually developed in the early nineteenth century. Mr. 
Hobsbawm makes interesting suggestions about the gradual evolution 
of wage and work patterns from ‘ custom’ to ‘ scientific management ’, 
Mr. Peter Brock explores the hitherto unknown field of Polish émigré 
Socialism; and Mr. Sidney Pollard summarizes, on rather traditional lines, 
the transition from producers’ to consumers’ co-operation. The other 
essays are of more use for filling gaps in our present knowledge than for 
suggesting new departures for research. Mr. Stephen Coltham tells us 
about the beginnings of the Bee-Hive newspaper; Mr. Royden Harrison 
gives an account of Professor Beesly’s role in labour history; Mr. 
Henry Collins tells the story of the English branches of the First Inter- 
national. Mr. E. P. Thompson draws on extensive local sources for a 
study of labour politics in the West Riding in the eighteen-nineties; Mr. 
Saville discusses the background to the Taff Vale strike, and provides a 
useful study of ‘ free labour’, but unaccountably does not mention the 
Employers Parliamentary Council, some of whose literature is available. 
The real tribute to G. D. H. Cole comes from the realization that his 
stimulating influence in labour history, as exemplified in these essays, 
was only one of the many contributions that he made during his extra- 
ordinarily productive career. 
Queen’s College, Oxford HENRY PELLING 


The volume, North England, by A. E. Smailes (Edinburgh: Nelson, 
1960. 508s.), being Region I in the series Regions of the British Isles, is 
to be warmly welcomed. Professor Smailes, who is himself a north 
countryman, writes with sympathy and understanding. The region 
extends north of a line from St. Bees and Whitby to the Solway and the 
Tweed: the inclusion of the rapidly expanding industrial area of the 
North Riding east of Middlesbrough is eminently right. Part I deals 
with the Physical Setting; II with Human Occupations, 7.e., its historical 
development, and III with Regional Geography, and throughout there is 
a strong historical slant with rather greater sureness of touch when dealing 
with lands east of the Pennines. On the geographical aspects of coal 
and lead mining and the development of heavy industries in the north-east 
the author has a long record of published work. The fortunes of the 
textile trades of the north-west receive less satisfactory treatment: Sir 
Daniel Fleming in his Description of Westmorland, 1671, describes Kendal 
as ‘a place of very great trade . . . improving . . . not only in their 
old manufacture of cottons, but of late in ye making of druggets, serges, 
hats, worsted stockings ec’; nearly all the cotton firms in and around 
Carlisle disappeared in the third quarter of last century until today only 
one survives. Similarly, the alum industry on the coast north of Whitby 
is given inadequate attention. John Christian Curwen! of Workington’s 


1 His dates are 1756-1828, cf. p. 152. 
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pioneer work in the production of cheap winter milk for the industrial 
centres gets no mention nor do ‘ Cumberland hams’. And it is possible. 
that Mr. Smailes overstates the extent of early enclosures in County 
Durham. James Losh of Jesmond made this entry in his Diary for 1814. 
‘It is curious to observe the rapid improvement on the waste lands in this 
district ; within the last 10 or 12 years there were three considerable 
commons between Durham and Newcastle, now the country is enclosed 
and cultivated the whole way. I have heard Mr. Hoar say that since he 
settled at Durham, perhaps thirty years ago, he could have ridden the 
whole way from Durham to Newcastle upon unenclosed and waste land.’ 
The same thing was said about the same time of the country between 
Workington and Carlisle. But it would clearly be unreasonable to 
expect a geographer to be conversant with the findings of recent unpub- 
lished historical research. On the whole he has given us an admirably 
balanced and comprehensive account of a highly complex region. A 
special word of praise is due for the excellent photographic 
illustrations. 
University of Durham EpwarD HUGHES 


Mr. C. H. S. Fifoot’s Judge and Jurist in the Reign of Victoria (London: 
Stevens, 1959. 15S.) maintains the admirable standard one has come to 
expect of the lectures delivered under the Hamlyn Trust. Why did the 
lawyer occupy so high a place in Victorian England? Partly, perhaps, 
because his activities caught the attention of an age never able to satisfy 
its appetite for the dramatic; partly because the Law offered to ambitious 
young men a road (though a hard and weary one) to the ‘ glittering 
prizes’. Mr. Fifoot does not deal with these possibilities. He is on 
surer ground when he advances two other reasons. One lies in the 
existence of great judges, Parke, Bramwell, Blackburn, Willes, Lindley, 
Bowen, Macnaghten. Campbell, Pollock and Cairns Mr. Fifoot rates a 
little, but decisively, lower. Is there an argument for adding Tindal to the 
second list, at least? None of these judges had a legal education as we 
understand that expression now. They were ill served by legal writings, 
for the most part practitioners’ textbooks which shied away from prin- 
ciples; they picked up their knowledge of law and procedure in the dusty 
Chambers of such special pleaders as Tidd. And somehow or other 
they hewed their way to learning and authority. The other reason for the 
respect, almost the veneration, in which the Law was held lay in its success 
in adapting itself to the needs of a new society, in gradually formulating 
the broad principles applicable to questions of negligence, corporate 
personality, possession. The fact that it approached both civil and 
criminal liability with an ethical bias (as in the much-criticized decision in 
R. v. Ré/ey) was no disadvantage in an age which learnt from Ruskin to 
view architecture in ethical rather than in aesthetic terms. There are 
one or two errors or omissions in a book which is as valuable to the 
historian as it is to the lawyer. Mr. Fifoot does not deal with periodical 
literature before the Law Quarterly Review and this may give the impression 
that it was quite valueless. It was the Bill abolishing slavery and not 
that abolishing the slave trade (p. 113) which Sir James Stephen drafted. 
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It was a popularization of Darwin’s theory of natural selection rather 
than the theory itself which (p. 5) ‘ met so happily the needs of a competi- 
tive society’; and The Way We Live Now is surely a better example of 
Trollope’s later pessimism than Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne W. L. Burn 


Historians must always be grateful for material which finds its way 
into print. Nevertheless volume ii, first series, of I documenti diplomatici 
italiani, edited by W. Maturi (Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 1959), causes a 
twinge of alarm: 600 pages are needed to cover the first eight months of 
1862. At this rate the first series alone will not be completed by the 
end of the century. No one will expect surprises in a field which has 
already been thoroughly worked. ‘There are some new letters from private 
collections—some from Ricasoli, a few from Vimercati, and correspond- 
ence exchanged between Victor Emanuel II and Napoleon III. The 
king of Italy was remarkably skilful in adopting the grandiose Napoleonic 
style. Sometimes we get a corrected text of what has been previously 
published elsewhere; and often the complete text of previous fragments. 
Italian policy, if it can be dignified by that name, becomes more coherent 
when it is thus presented as a whole. The new kingdom wished to 
become respectable and yet to make further revolutionary gains at the 
same time. Hence the Italians sought on the one side recognition from 
Prussia and Russia; on the other they hoped for an agreement with 
France which would give them Rome. Thouvenel offered them a 
convention by which the French would withdraw from Rome, while the 
Italians promised not to enter it. Among other inducements, he launched 
the story that the French would already have left Rome in 1860, had 
Garibaldi not gone to Sicily (no. 229). The Italian government intended 
to accept the convention, and then to acquire Rome by engineering an 
internal revolution there. However they were disappointed. The 
Convention fell to the ground, apparently because Persigny—the most 
pro-Italian of French ministers—objected that it was not favourable 
enough to Italy. As to recognition, the Italians hoped to get it first 
from the liberal government in Prussia. But Bernstorff, in conflict with 
Austria, would do nothing to annoy Russia. Finally the Russian govern- 
ment carried recognition in a rush, in order to acquire Italian support 
over the conflict between Turkey and Serbia at Belgrade. Overshadowing 
these orthodox transactions was the gnawing question: what would 
Garibaldi do next? The volume is full of rumours as to his plans. At 
one moment he is expected to land in Dalmatia in order to start a revolu- 
tion in Hungary; at the next he is supposed to be preparing a revolu- 
tionary expedition to Greece. There are alarms that he will invade 
Tyrol or the Ticino. In July Garibaldi made up his mind. He went to 
Sicily; and the enthusiastic demonstrations there—the prefect reported a 
meeting of 50,000 people at Palermo (no. 530)—inspired him to a new 
march on Rome. The way was clear for Aspromonte, which will 
dominate the next volume. 


Magdalen College, Oxford A. J. P. Taytor 
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L’Unificazione legislativa e i codici del 1865 by Alberto Aquarone and 
La Scuola dalla legge Casati alla inchiesta del 1864 by Giuseppe Talamo 
(Milan: Dott. A. Giuffré, 1960. 3200 and 28001.) are the first two 
volumes to be published—volumes iv and vii respectively—in an impor- 
tant new series dealing with the organization of the Italian state after 
unification. The series is in the capable editorial hands of Professors 
Alberto Ghisalberti and Alberto Caracciolo, and reflects the recent interest 
felt by historians in the constructive, if less romantic, developments which 
followed the events of 1859-60 in Italy. Mazzini claimed that only after 
the ‘Insurrection’ was complete could the ‘ Revolution’ begin. It 
could be said, with more point, that only after the political Résorgimento 
had been accomplished could the administrative and legislative unification 
of Italy be started. These first two volumes promise a high standard for 
theseries. After eighty pages of introduction in the case of Dr. Aquarone, 
and sixty-seven pages in the case of Dr. Talamo, the volumes consist of 
documents giving not only the relevant laws, but also contemporary 
polemics around them, both in parliament and the press. The result is a 
clear picture of how the legal and educational framework of the new state 
emerged from a morass of political conflict, social divergency and con- 
trasting traditions. Dr. Aquarone shows that the two main difficulties 
in unifying the Italian legal systems lay in the fierce controversy over 
civil marriage and divorce—a controversy still raging in Italy today, and, 
in the sphere of penal law, the impossibility of imposing the Piedmontese 
model in Tuscany where a more enlightened code already existed. In 
Tuscany the death sentence had already been abolished for all crimes, and 
it would clearly be repugnant to the civilized Florentines to have it rein- 
troduced. Consequently Tuscany was allowed to retain her own penal 
system, but elsewhere the Italian laws were united by the codes of 1865. 
The civil code of 1865 resembled the Code Napoleon in its preoccupation 
with the rights of property. Dr. Aquarone concludes that the 1865 
code, with its inadequate protection for the industrial worker, was soon 
outdated by the economic changes made possible by political unification. 
While Dr. Aquarone keeps rigidly to his subject, Dr. Talamo, in his 
introductory section, includes strangely irrelevant material, as when he 
discusses Pius IX’s administrative reforms after 1849, and the Italian 
policy of Lord John Russell (who appears as ‘lord Russell’). But apart 
from these aberrations from his theme, Dr. Talamo gives an interesting 
account of the Casati Law of 1859 and its centralization of education under 
the State, of the bitter resistance from the ancient universities and local 
interests, and of the policies of the first Italian ministers of education, 
Mamiani, De Sanctis, Matteucci, and Amari. ‘The men who united the 
institutions of Italy in the 1860s have never received the attention given 
to the great figures of the Risorgimento. ‘This series should do something 
to redress the balance. 


London School of Economics H. HEARDER 


Our decade, according to a number of writers, marks the ‘end of 
ideology ’ in the Western world. Certainly that would seem to be true of 
historiography, and American historiography in particular. Issues once 
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thought to be clear-cut are now shown to be blurred; every controversy is 
shown to be more complex and less fundamental than we once believed. 
Bygone historians suffer in the process. Under severe scrutiny, their 
bold interpretations are qualified almost out of existence. No American 
historian has suffered more in this respect than the late Charles A. Beard. 
His views on the Revolutionary period have been sharply challenged; 
and now his influential interpretation of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
meets a similar fate at the hands of an able young scholar. Beard saw the 
eighteen-sixties as a second American Revolution, in which power passed 
from the hands of the Southern planter interest to those of Northern 
capitalists. The Civil War, in his eyes, was primarily an economic 
conflict; the victory gained in it was only incidentally a victory for 
Unionism or for egalitarian democracy. In essence it was a victory 
for the money-makers, led by the Radical Republicans. Beard discovered 
an obvious connection between this revolutionary doctrine and the pro- 
tracted debates over monetary policy. The Eastern capitalist, that is, 
fought for the withdrawal of ‘ greenback’ paper money and for the 
resumption of specie payment, while the Western farmer, allied with 
organized labour, supported soft money. Robert P. Sharkey’s Money, 
Class and Party: An Economic Study of Civil War and Reconstruction (Baltimore, 
Maryland: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959) demonstrates that it was not so 
simple. Focusing on the years 186s;~—70o, Mr. Sharkey finds that none 
of the four main economic groups—farmers, urban workers, bankers 
and manufacturers—behaved as orthodoxly as Beard alleged. Agri- 
culture was prospering in the post-war years, and so the farmers were 
indifferent to the currency debate. Labour took a Jacksonian line in 
defending the greenbacks because they were the latter-day equivalent of 
the sound, non-speculative specie standard that Andrew Jackson’s 
followers had sought to maintain. A number of Western bankers resisted 
the administration’s attempt to restrict greenback circulation, and manu- 
facturers in certain states such as Pennsylvania coupled their belief in a 
high protectionist tariff with an enthusiasm for soft money. Mr. Sharkey 
does not deny a rough validity to Beard’s thesis: he does insist that it is 
far too tidy, and that among other things it badly distorts the role and 
motives of such Radicals as Thaddeus Stevens and Benjamin F. Butler. 
This is an impressive monograph. One may feel, however, that it is at 
once too critical and not critical enough of Beard. One could argue 
that the immediate post-war years were ‘ untypical ’, and that the Beardian 
pattern becomes clearer in the remaining decades of the century. Or it 
could be said that Mr. Sharkey is too ready to accept the Beardian notion 
that economic interpretations provide us with the ‘ real’ key to human 
behaviour. To argue thus is merely to shuffle the Beardian categories, 
and to smudge the picture. The author does not offer alternative 
categories or suggest other motivations. But within its limits this is an 
intelligent, thorough, lucid and provocative study. 


University of Manchester Marcus CUNLIFFE 


Bernard Semmel’s Imperialism and Social Reform (London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1960. 28s.) is a useful book that examines in close 
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detail the political philosophies both of the Fabians and their economist 
publicists, and of those imperialists of Milner’s cast of thought who made 
no essential distinction in their own minds between programmes of 
reform at home and in the Empire overseas. ‘True imperialism, as apart‘ 
from the nonsense of jingoism, began at home: as Rosebery put it, 
‘a drink-sodden population . . . is not the true basis of a prosperous — 
Empire’. Dr. Semmel does not break such fresh ground here as some- 
times he seems to imply: ‘ social-imperialism ’, a cumbrous concept at 
best and unhistorical as applied to the conditions of the eighteen-nineties 
and after, is stretched to take cognisance of Tariff Reform, Robert 
Blatchford, the Liberal Imperialists, and the condition-of-England question 
in general, and on occasion the generalization breaks down. There is, 
however, a valuable examination of Fabian opinion from an angle not 
often used, perhaps because later left-wingers have assumed, without 
warrant, that the Fabians were ‘ against ’ Empire and all its works. But 
paternalism at home implied its use abroad, and Bernard Shaw spoke out 
about the necessity of civilizing China via the medium of intervention by 
the Great Powers. On Mackinder and William Cunningham there is 
some valuable reflection, and it is good to have another reappraisal of 
Chamberlain, who has deserved better at historians’ hands. ‘The book is 
well written. 


University of Toronto A. P. THORNTON 


Serge A. Zenkovsky’s Pan-Turkism and Islam in Russia (Harvard 
University Press; London: O.U.P., 1960. 54s.) describes the various 
strivings of the Turkic Muslim peoples of Russia for some kind of national 
or cultural self-determination. It traces the course of these movements 
from their origin, in some instances during the last century, to their 
culmination in 1920. About nine-tenths of the twenty-odd million 
Muslims of Russia can be described as Turkic in respect of their language, 
although many of them are intermingled with peoples of Iranian stock. 
The great majority of these Turkic peoples inhabit what is now Soviet 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan, and they only finally came under Russian 
rule in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Even then the two khan- 
ates of Bukhara and Khiva retained nominal independence until 1921. 
Of the remaining Turkic Muslims about one-fifth are Azerbaijanis 
inhabiting Transcaucasia and one-fifth Tatars and Bashkirs inhabiting 
the Volga and Ural regions. The Crimean Tatars, of whom Mr. Zen- 
kovsky makes curiously little mention, were deported from their home- 
land in 1944 and have not yet been allowed to return. The Tsarist 
Government never held out any hopes of eventual self-government to 
its Muslim nationalities, and, indeed, did not distinguish at all clearly 
between the various nationalities, preferring to regard them simply as 
Muslims or sometimes as Tatars. Before the Revolution the national 
aspirations of these peoples were largely confined to a desire to achieve 
some kind of cultural and religious autonomy; they did not visualize 
separation from Russia and on the outbreak of World War I, they on the 
whole co-operated loyally with the Russian Government. Certain 
circumstances—the Central Asian Revolt of 1916 in protest against the 
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enforcement of partial conscription, the appearance of Turkish forces in 
Transcaucasia, and finally the outbreak of the Revolution—brought 
about a change in this attitude. The various uprisings which followed 
were simultaneous but almost entirely uncoordinated owing to the wide 
dispersion of the different peoples, the lack of education and political 
tradition, and the quarrels which developed among the national leaders. 
The author explains that he had at one time believed that Turkic nation- 
alism or Pan-Turkism was ‘the main force animating the minds and 
political efforts of the Russian Turks ’, but that as the study progressed 
he came to believe that the Turks’ common attachment to Islam was in 
some instances a more important factor. The conclusion which he 
eventually reached was that the two factors of nationalism and Islam 
operated against each other— the feeling of affiliation with the Muslim 
community obscured that of national identity and created obstacles to 
the formulation and popularization of Turkic nationalism’. The book 
is a valuable contribution to the study of this little-known subject; it 
would however have been improved by more careful editing, preferably 
by someone familiar with the non-Russian languages involved. 


E. 


Editors and proprietors of newspapers rarely reveal their secrets; 
and their records are often destroyed in the casual way of most business 
archives. Dr. Alfred M. Gollin has been lucky. He has seen the 
financial files of The Observer for the period before the first World War; 
and to these he has been able to add the private correspondence of J. L. 
Garvin, its Editor. The result is a vivid and dramatic study entitled 
The Observer and J. L. Garvin, 1908-1914 (London: O.U.P., 1960. 45s.). 
Indeed rather too vivid and dramatic. Garvin was a writer of almost 
grotesque emphasis; and Dr. Gollin has not escaped being taken in by 
him. If one were to believe everything revealed in these private letters, 
Garvin must have been for many years the most powerful man in England; 
probably he thought he was. In fact he was merely a forceful journalist 
who carried weight in the political world only so long as he was regarded 
as Northcliffe’s mouthpiece. Northcliffe is the really important figure 
in this story, as in every story in which he was at all involved. North- 
cliffe bought the Observer as a derelict property in 1905; and later called 
in Garvin to provide prestige. It is clear from this book that Garvin was 
a monstrously bad editor—exploiting and underpaying his staff, neglecting 
the actual job of editing in favour of the pontificating which he preferred, 
and quarrelling with his proprietor over money matters. In 1911 North- 
cliffe could stand him no longer; and sold the paper to W. W. Astor, in 
whose family it still remains. Astor was an American millionaire who 
rarely lived in England. He bought The Observer as he bought Cliveden 
and Hever—to display his wealth and to buy standing in a strange aristo- 
cratic community. It is doubtful in fact whether The Observer counted fot 
much in political quarters after Northcliffe sold it. Garvin, however, 
remained under the illusion of his own importance; and to some extent 
Dr. Gollin has followed him. In one episode Garvin certainly was 
important. In 1908 and 1909 Fisher, then First Sea Lord, used him as the 
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instrument with which to attack the naval policy of the Liberal govern- 
ment which Fisher was supposed to be serving. There can hardly be 
another occasion in our history when the government’s critic was briefed 
by its principal naval servant. Tocomplete the story, Fisher and Garvin— 
when challenged—denied all complicity. Garvin claimed to have built 
up his attack on the government from conjecture; and ministers believed 
him. After this Garvin set up as secret adviser to Balfour, the Unionist 
leader; and achieved sensation by prophesying that the Unionists would 
do things which he had already arranged with Balfour they would do. 
It is difficult to believe that Balfour ever took Garvin seriously. But 
what did Balfour take seriously? At any rate, Garvin’s influence came 
to an abrupt end when Bonar Law succeeded Balfour as leader. After 
this, he fulminated in the void. The correspondence reprinted in this 
book is just like Garvin’s leaders: flamboyant, comical, sometimes 
penetrating, often crazy. At all events it makes good reading. 
Magdalen College, Oxford A. J. P. Taytor 


Following the publication of two volumes of conference minutes and 
related documents, Mr. Rohan Butler begins in vol. ix (1st ser.) of the 
Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939 (London: H.M.S.O., 1960. 
7os.) the publication of diplomatic correspondence for 1920. The volume, 
which relates entirely to German affairs during roughly the six months 
following the entry into force of the treaty of Versailles on 10 January 
1920, is largely a record of growing uneasiness at Germany’s reaction to 
the treaty, and at the French reaction to German conduct. The main 
interest is in the reports from Germany of Lord Kilmarnock, chargé 
@ affaires in Berlin, and Sir Harold Stuart, the British High Commissioner 
at Coblenz. Both write fully and well and rather apprehensively. 
Nothing very dramatic comes from the Foreign Office; there was not 
much that it could do at the moment. Lord Curzon told the German 
chargé, Herr Sthamer, at their first meeting on 21 February, that if the 
German ministers found difficulties in fulfilling the treaty they should be 
frank about them: ‘ the worst thing they could do was to adopt an attitude 
of concealment, which could only irritate and estrange.? However, the 
Foreign Office was not prepared in the following June to carry frankness 
to the point of accepting an offer by Professor Hans Delbriick to debate 
the question of war-guilt publicly with Mr. Headlam-Morley at the 
Hague. Curzon had been warned by Kilmarnock on 31 January that 
‘in the background, temporarily quiescent, helpless indeed for the 
moment ’ were ‘ the devotees of reaction, watchful of their opportunity ’. 
The right-wing Kapp Putsch in March, followed by a left-wing rising in 
the Ruhr, was for the British mainly a proof of the difficulties which beset 
the German government, and Curzon was prepared to accept its request 
to be allowed to send troops into the Ruhr valley; he believed that it was 
better for the rebellion to be suppressed by German than by Allied troops, 
that the Bauer government should be supported by every means possible, 
and that an occupation by Allied troops would involve them in the internal 
disputes of Germany. The French, however, did not agree, and took 
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counter-action, with Belgian support, when German military reinforce- 
ments were sent into the neutral zone of the Rhineland. The Anglo- 
French difference, although real, was not allowed to develop far at this 
stage, but it led to some plain speaking. The British themselves were on 
their guard against any German attempt to make their internal difficul- 
ties an excuse for evading their treaty obligations. A memorandum by 
Mr. S. P. Waterlow of 12 February suggested that the German govern- 
ment had deliberately refrained from importing food for nine months in 
order to throw on the Reparation Commission the task of providing food 
and shipping. There was also prolonged correspondence with Berlin 
over the German refusal to surrender ‘ war criminals ” for trial, and with 
The Hague over the Dutch refusal to surrender the Kaiser. In both 
cases the British government, largely it would seem as a result of Lloyd 
George’s persistence, courted rebuffs. Lord Hardinge and Lord Curzon 
did not see eye to eye on the matter, and there are hints elsewhere of 
other differences between the two ex-Viceroys. The volume is notable 
for the fullness of the minutes, particularly those of Lord Hardinge, Sir 
Eyre Crowe, and Curzon, which it prints. Minuting in these transactions, 
it must be said, was largely a substitute for action. 


London School of Economics W. N. MeEp.icotr 


The Prophet Unarmed: Trotsky, 1921-1929 (London: O.U.P., 1959, 38s.) 
is the second instalment of Mr. Isaac Deutscher’s three-volume life, in 
which he follows the great tribune of the Russian revolution in his 
descent from the dizzy heights of power to the ignominy of exile. This 
stirring tale is told with rare literary distinction. Mr. Deutscher’s dis- 
cerning grasp of the intricacies of Soviet politics and sympathetic insight 
into the contradictory character of his subject make this a biographical 
tour de force. Yet it remains to be seen whether he has comprehended the 
full measure of Trotsky’s personal tragedy, as the victim of the very 
principles that he himself had once so zealously advocated. For Trotsky 
was no Milovan Djilas. Though more humane than some other 
Bolshevik leaders, he believed implicitly that the Soviet Union was a 
‘ workers’ state ’ and that ‘ in the last instance the Party is always right ’. 
On the evidence presented here it is clear that no real differences of prin- 
ciple separated him from Stalin; and his half-heartedness in the struggle 
against his rival may be as well explained by the common ground existing 
between them as by Trotsky’s supposed magnanimity of character. Not 
until 1926 did he seriously challenge Stalin’s authority; and even as 
late as 1928 he still saw Stalin as a less dangerous enemy than the 
‘Rightist’ Bukharin. It was Russia’s misfortune that Bukharin lacked 
Trotsky’s capacity for leadership, while Trotsky wasted his talents in 
arguing a cause that was intellectually and politically indefensible. Mr. 
Deutscher tries hard to make his ideas respectable, playing down his 
advocacy of an aggressive revolutionary foreign policy and finding some- 
thing reasonable even in his denunciations of Stalinism as ‘ Thermidorean 
reaction’. He underestimates the element of demagogy in Trotsky’s 
agitation against bureaucratic rule and sometimes comes perilously close 
to endorsing the Soviet stereotype of the tight-fisted Av/ak. Surely, 
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if any proof were needed of the mistaken ideological assumptions that 
underlay Soviet peasant policy in the 1920s, it has since been provided by 
the experience of the Communist revolution in China. If the Prophet 
Unarmed went unhonoured and unsung, it was principally because he 
preached false gospel. 


School of Slavonic and E. European Studies, London J. L. H. Keep 


Colonel C. P. Stacey’s The Victory Campaign (Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1960. $4) completes the main account in three volumes of the 
history of the Canadian army in the second World War. A fourth is to 
come, ‘ dealing with military policy in the broad sense’. This volume 
covers the activities of First Canadian Army in north-west Europe in 
1944-5. It cannot have been easy to describe, or assess, the contribution 
of a force, national in character and organization though not entirely in 
composition, to the operations of a much larger whole. Colonel Stacey 
has succeeded admirably in this task. His concern, of course, is with the 
Canadians themselves; but he has not hesitated to provide (as their 
distinctive status demands) an adequate background of policy and dis- 
cussion at Twenty-First Army Group and Supreme Headquarters. 
Indeed, the value of the work for a British reader lies not only in the 
account of the operations, lucid and well-balanced as this is, but also in the 
assessments—the more interesting from this semi-independent source—of 
Lord Montgomery’s conduct of and views on the campaign. The verdict 
would seem to be that the Field-Marshal deserves high marks for his 
operations as far as the Seine (though not for some of his apo/ogia); that 
‘ There is obviously no basis for a dogmatic statement ’ about the merits 
of his plan for Arnhem and beyond; and that, when the plan miscarried, 
he badly underestimated the importance of securing Antwerp quickly, 
and failed to take the necessary steps intime. It will be interesting to see 
in due course what the British official history of the campaign has to say. 
The story of the operations themselves is well told, the highlight perhaps 
being the account of the battle of the Scheldt, where the Canadians proved 
that they had developed into a fine fighting force, with commanders 
(particularly the brilliant Lieutenant-General G. G. Simonds) as able as 
any at their levels in the Allied armies. The maps and sketches are 
numerous and mostly good, the index is admirable. It is far from certain 
that Field Marshal Alanbrooke thought he had admitted an error in 
strategy to General Eisenhower in March 1945 (p. 543), whatever 
Eisenhower thought. Page references have been omitted in error on 
pages 26 and 27. 

London Joun EHRMAN 


Newspapers as source material tend to be neglected by the historian. 
Apart from commodity prices, freight rates, and similar economic data, 
their testimony has to be accepted with caution. Much previous know- 
ledge is needed about proprietors and editors, their connections (financial 
and otherwise) with Government or Opposition, and so forth, before the 
student is equipped to assess their comment. Yet they often yield 
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information which is not to be found in official files or—still more im- 
portant—when particular documents are not yet open to inspection, 
This is especially the case with regard to Commonwealth territories 
overseas, where settlers or merchant groups were not given to pulling 
their punches when discussing in the local press the failings of ‘ H.E.’ 
or ‘ Mr. Mother-Country ’, and where collections of private correspond- 
ence are often hard to come by. Mr. A. R. Hewitt, formerly librarian 
at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London University, has 
rendered a substantial service to research students in this field by com- 
piling an amalgamated catalogue of the issues of every commonwealth 
newspaper to be found in the major depositories in London, Oxford and 
Cambridge: Union List of Commonwealth Newspapers in London, Oxford 
¢» Cambridge (London: Athlone Press, 1960. 21s.). It has been com- 
piled from lists supplied by the libraries and departments concerned. 
The entries are arranged alphabetically under countries and regions, and 
details of the ‘ runs ’ of a given journal in each depository can be located 
easily and quickly. A number of points deserve notice. This is the 
first time that information has been collected and published about the 
vast collection in the British Museum’s newspaper library at Colindale. 
Secondly, the range of very local and often short-lived newspapers 
included in this catalogue is extremely wide and varied, even though the 
number of issues to reach this country and survive often covers no more 
than a few months. Thirdly, there are serious gaps in the runs of even 
long-established and major newspapers, and little seems to have been done 
as yet to fill them by exchange of microfilm copies. It would be an 
expensive task but well worth doing. In this volume and its predecessor, 
the ‘ Guide to Resources for Commonwealth Studies in London, Oxford 
& Cambridge’ Mr. Hewitt has furnished the research student with two 
exceedingly useful bibliographical aids. 


Balliol College, Oxford V. T. Hartow 


In Volume viii (2nd ser.) of Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919- 
1939, Chinese Ouestions 1929-1931 (London: H.M.S.O., 1960. 80s.), we 
have an assortment of documents illustrating the varying degrees of 
exasperation shown by the powers towards the activities of the Chinese 
Nationalist government. A long despatch from Sir Miles Lampson of 
2 July 1930 gives us the Soviet reaction. When on 10 July 1929 the 
Chinese tried to oust the Russians by force from control of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, the Soviet government took its time and then at exactly 
the right moment in November attacked and secured a complete Chinese 
climb-down. Lampson, it is clear, in the midst of his own troubles, 
looked not a little wistfully at methods so successful and so impossible 
for his own government. ‘It seems difficult to deny that the Soviet 
technique, combined of ruthless realism and semi-Asiatic subtlety, has 
proved itself admirably suited for dealing with the Chinese race ’ (p. 1028). 
His own dealings as recorded here concern the Chinese pressure for the 
surrender of British extra-territorial rights, and are the main theme of the 
first seven chapters (April 1929 to January 1932). The British aims were 
resolutely peaceful: protection of British trade and nationals; the open 
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door; and a united and prosperous China as the best guarantee of British 
interests. But unity was only nominal, and there was every prospect 
of a unilateral repudiation of extra-territorial rights by the Nanking 
government for prestige reasons before anything had been devised to take 
their place. In February 1931 the State Department was contemplating 
the seizure of the customs at Shanghai, an Anglo-American refusal of 
financial aid, and various other replies to unilateral repudiation. Arthur 
Henderson replied on 7 March that for many reasons, including the 
Kellogg Pact, the British government could not contemplate the seizure 
of customs houses (no. 366). ‘This was all very.well, but it left the British 
few cards. Lampson negotiated patiently and skilfully; texts of a draft 
treaty were exchanged in June 1931, but two points were unacceptable 
to the Foreign Office, and after this the approach of a fresh phase of civil 
war, and then in September the opening of a new Sino-Japanese conflict, 
postponed signature indefinitely. The rest of the volume (chaps. viii 
to xii) gives the first full British documentation of the Manchurian crisis 
down to 11 December 1931. The main story is well known. Much of 
the detail is new and interesting, particularly Sir John Simon’s letters, and 
the correspondence with Washington. Following a report of 9 November 
saying that Stimson had declared that in no circumstances would the 
U.S. government join in any act of applied sanctions, Simon telegraphed 
on the roth, ‘ we have no thought of sanctions ourselves’. ‘The United 
States’ action was disappointingly negative; so was the British, but 
although these documents show amply the near impossibility of any 
effective action it was cold comfort to be told that the Americans were 
very much in favour of strong action ‘ but they prefer it to be taken by 
someone other than themselves’ (p. 968). The climax, which comes 
after December 1931, we must look for in the next volume. 


London School of Economics W. N. Mep.uicorr 


Sir Isaiah Berlin contributes the first article in the new periodical 
History and Theory (’s-Gravenhage: Mouton, 1960. Annual subscription 
$5) and sends it off to a flying start with a-careful and persuasive discussion 
of the differences between history and the ‘physical sciences. Other 
articles are also of interest: William Dray on ‘ Toynbee’s search for 
historical laws ’, Arthur Lee Burn’s ‘ International theory and historical 
explanation’, and Gerald G. Gruman’s examination of ‘ Gibbon’s 
explanation of the decline and fall’. The first number concludes with 
some Review Essays. History and Theory intends to publish ‘ monographs, 
reviews, essays, notes and bibliographies ’ in four main fields: theories of 
history, historiography, method of history and related disciplines. The 
journal thus covers topics inadequately dealt with in existing historical 
and philosophical periodicals and should meet a real need. Professor 
George H. Nadel heads a distinguished editorial board, the British mem- 
bers of which are Professors Berlin and Walsh. 


University of Edinburgh Denys Hay 
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IN ENGLAND 


MARGARET DEANESLY 
Professor Emeritus of History in the University of London 


The first of five volumes in a new, much-needed ecclesiastical history 
this is an account of the church in Britain from the Roman occupation 
till the Norman Conquest in 1066. From the author’s familiarity 
with the early centuries of Christendom in Europe, throughout the 
Roman Empire and beyond, she is able to amplify the scanty records 
of the Celtic and early English churches. She has written a re- 
freshingly human account of the development of the English church 
and its teaching, its contribution to the life of the country, and what 
it came to mean to Englishmen of all ranks, from the coming of St 
Augustine to the reforms of the tenth century. 38s. net 
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The most comprehensive selection of constitutional documents 
from the later Middle Ages ever to be put at the disposal of students .. . 
Their work is not only comprehensive but of a very high standard.” 
EDWARD MILLER 


“ The editors have produced a careful, coherent, and useful collection 
of documents which will be of much service to students of the con- 

stitutional history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.” 
A. R. Myers 
355. net 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA 
ALAN BARKER 


“An admirable introduction. When public-schoolmasters—busy 
men—can write books like this which show so up to date a knowledge 
of the historiography of the subject, we really have very little to blush 
for.” Max BevorrF in THE LISTENER 
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Archaic Greece 


A Study of the Origin of the Greek 
Alphabet and its Development from the 
Eighth to the Fifth Centuries B.C. 


L. H. JEFFERY 


This work constructs, for Greek inscriptions, 
a chronological system (divided tentatively 
into 25-year periods), like those generally 
accepted for Greek sculpture and pottery. 
After general surveys of the origin and dis- 
semination of the alphabet among the city 
states, the development and content of early 
inscriptions, and the techniques of the crafts- 
men, the inscriptions of each state are dis- 
cussed. Oxford Monographs on Classical 
Archaeology Illustrated £7 7s net 


El Médico de su 


Honra 

(Spanish Text with Annotations) 
PEDRO CALDERON DE LA BARCA 
Edited by C A. JONES 


This edition is based on the version in the 
genuine first edition of the Segunda Parte of 
Comedias de Calderén. The Introduction 
outlines the problems which have principally 
interested critics of the play ; the most im- 
portant textual variants in other seventeenth- 
century editions have been recorded, and 
there are explanatory footnotes. 21s net 


The Radical Duke 


Career and Correspondence of Charles 
Lennox, Third Duke of Richmond 


ALISON GILBERT OLSON 


* Her book is for the library, not the drawing- 
room, and her meticulous knowledge of the 
period and its authorities will give it a 
deserved value to all students of that now 
tortured race—the politicians of George III’s 
reign.” ROGER FULFORD in The Observer 
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The First Century of 
English Feudalism 
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Being the Ford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Oxford in Hilary Term 
1929 

SIR FRANK STENTON 


The original purpose of these lectures was to 
get behind the abstract conceptions suggested 
by the word feudalism to the documents re- 
cording the actual dealings of knights and 
barons with one another, with their lords and 
with the king. For this second edition the 
text has been revised and use made of 
materials which throw new light on indivi- 
dual problems. 42s net 


James Anthony 


Froude 

A Biography 

Volume I 

WALDO HILARY DUNN 


From Froude’s own extensive but incom- 
plete autobiography, and other papers, there 
emerges a full picture of a great personality, 
and of his turbulent career in the spiritual 
and intellectual life of Victorian England. 
This volume covers the first 38 years until 
1856. Illustrated 35s net 


Asoka and the Decline 
of the Mauryas 


ROMILA THAPAR 


Based largely on his edicts, this is a new 
study of the policies of the Emperor Asoka 
against the background of the Mauryan civil- 
ization in India during the fourth and third 
centuries B.C.—one of the most important 
periods of Indian history. The author also 
offers a new interpretation of Asoka’s con- 
nexion with Buddhism. Illustrated 4§s net 
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